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Publishers’ Note 


HIS pamphlet aims at being no more than a cursory review of the ground 
covered by the latest edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica . In the 
grouping of the extracts two main objects have been kept in view: 

1. To show the variety of the contents of the volumes ; 

2. To indicate how minutely each geueral subject has l>ecn subdivided. 

The following pages are thus the result of an attempt, by means of selections from the 
volumes, to illustrate the significance of the Prime Minister’s recent expression on the Tenth 
Edition, that it “ will lighten the labours of every student, and will enable all the English- 
speaking peoples of the earth to obtain, at the least possible cost of labour and exertion, 
all the best intellect and the best research of their age.” 

The changes witnessed in the last century and a half and recorded in the 20,000 articles 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica are indeed formidable in comparison # with all that con- 
stitutes the previous history of mankind. 

When we hold in our hands the first edition, which consisted of three volumes only, 
and realize that the whole contents of those three volumes could easily be included in one 
of the thirty -five volumes forming the present issue, we have tangible evidence how 
extraordinary has been the advance marked by the growth of the work to its present 
dimensions. 

But, more than this, the superlative eloquence of one historical fact will suffice in 
this Prefatory Note to make us feel how complete has l>een the revolution of thought 
that has taken place in the period between the First and Tenth Editions. 

In 1759, only twelve years before the EncyclojxBdia Britannica was first 
presented to the public, such was the political danger ascribed to the diffusion of 
knowledge that the French Government formally suppressed the Encyclopaedia of 
Diderot. He had spent twenty years of bis life on this monumental labour; he had 

rallied 4000 subscribers to his side ; and at the last moment, before the issue of the final 

« 

volumes, a timid printer — rather than face the consequences of publishing the book 
unmutilated — had the audacity to strike out any passage which impressed him as being 
too bold. Such proceedings, viewed in the light of modern liberty, seem to lie an almost 
incredible tyranny, to which the history of literature itself scarcely furnishes a parallel 

But before the final volumes of the French work reached trfeir subscribers, the great 
ball of human inquiry had been set rolling in England. The first edition of the 
i J 


r 'r) <\n 
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Encyclopedia Britannica was published in 1771. The opening sentence of its two-page 

preface indicated the policy which has governed all successive editions of the work : — 

0 

Utility ought to he the principal intention of every publication. 
Wherever this intention does not plainly appear , neither the books nor their 
authors have the smallest claim to the approbation of mankind. 

Consistently with the policy thus indicated by the “ Society of Gentlemen in Scotland," 
to whose labours we owe the original Edition, the editors of the present issue have devoted 
much attention to the difficult problem of reconciling the generous and authoritative treat- 
ment of every possible subject of modem thought with the presentation of their matter in 
such a form that every degree of curiosity in an unfamiliar province of learning — from the 
crudest desire to know a name or a date, to the most exacting ambition to exhaust all 
that is known on a subject — may be amply satisfied with the least possible inconvenience 
and loss of time. 

The solution of this problem has been effected by means of an Index, which not only 
enables the reader at once to find his way to any passage of the 26,000 articles, but 
also constitutes an alphabetical tabulation of the whole sum of human knowledge. The 
mere statement that this Index contains upwards of half a million entries shows that 
in mass alone it greatly exceeds any Index which has ever been undertaken. But its 
inherent value wiH rest less upon its voluminousness than upon the fact that it embraces 
every topic which has ever been made the subject of human inquiry, and that it has 
been compiled with such minute care as to offer the greatest facility for every kind of 
research. Simplicity is its characteristic feature. The few explanations necessary for a 
lucid comprehension of the references in the thousand-page volume will be found on page 70 
of this pamphlet.. 

The Encyclopedia Britannica may now be said to be a work of unparalleled 
completeness. Not only is the immense mass of learning accumulated in the volumes a 
priceless possession, but each separate item of information has been made easily accessible to 
readers of every description. The crowning point has thus been added to that policy of 
combining learning with utility which a century and a half ago characterized the 
inauguration, as it now characterizes the completion, of the great national work of 
reference. 
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HE wisdom of the historian in the Fir»t Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica was different from that 
of his successor in the Tenth. To understand the nature of this change is to realise the immense distinction 
between the Eighteenth and Twentieth Centuries ; between the brilliant inaccuracy of Hume and the 
indefatigable minuteness of Freeman. The older men aimed at literary form, weight and dignity of 
language, depth of moral, and sagacity of political reflexion. They were habitually careless and indifferent 
as regards research. But they were chiefly distinguished from the new historians in having no con- 
ception of society as an organism, no suspicion of the depth and variety of the social forces which 
underlay and originated the visible events which they described, often with admirable power. They possessed the genius 
of narration without that of critical insight into the sources and quality of their material Evolution is the philosophical 
expression for that scientific change in the methods of thought which is reflected in the best minds of our time. 
History has lost something of her glamour in the colder light of the scientific tests to which she has fearlessly exposed 
herself. 

We have only to read the articles on GIBBON and GARDINER to realise the singular divergence of thought t h*t 
separates the two men and their times. It is this study, the history of History, which can be pursued with an unflagging 
interest through the pages of the Encyclopedia Britannica, while the important articles by leading historians will enable the 
reader to note for himself the variety of their styles and aims. 

But to the exhaustive study of World History in the Encyclopedia Britannica has now been added an entirely novel 
characteristic in the Tenth Edition. The Index, forming Vol. 35, enables the historical student, In a moment, to verify 
a date or fact, to trace a dynasty, to contrast the simultaneous developments of great human movements in various countries, 
or to follow up the stages of significant and universal controversies. No important battle, no Act or Decree, no names 
associated with the history of the globe, no heading, in fact, under which it has been thought possible the reader would 
search, are omitted. 

Thus, besides possessing the recognised value of a final authority on all the problems and enquiries with which human 
knowledge is concerned, the Encyclopedia Britannica can now claim to have the advantages of an exhaustive 
dictionary of reference, which will save the student from needless research into regions alien from his subject, and will 
enable him instantly to discover the information of which he is in pursuit. By this means he can acquire a maximum 
offsets in a minimum of time and with a minimum of labour. 

The extracts given below are but a few from the great mass of historical articles in the Tenth Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, describing every nation's story, and the events of every epoch, whether primitive, classical, 
medieval, or modern. 


THE END OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 



From Du Article ( 27 pages) by Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 


English History.— ... . . The defeat and j 
dispersal of the Boer armies, and the apparent collapse 
of Boer resistance, induced a hope that the war was j 
over; and the Government seized the opportunity to j 
terminate the parliament, which had already endured for 
more than five years. The election was conducted with 
unusual bitterness; but the constituencies practically 
affirmed the policy of the Government by maintaining, 
almost unimpaired, the large majority which the Unionists 
had secured in 1895. Unfortunately, the expectations 
which had been formed at the time of the dissolution were 
disappointed. The same circumstances which 
had emboldened the Boers to declare war in the 
s’ autumn of 1899, induced them to renew a 
guerilla warfare in the autumn of 1900 — the approach of 
an African summer supplying the Boers with the grass 
on which they were dependent for feeding their hardy 
horses. Guerilla bands suddenly appeared in different 
parts of the Orange River colony and of the Transvaal. 
They interrupted the communications of the British 
armies ; they won isolated victories over British detach- 


ments ; they even attempted the invasion of the Cape 
Colony. Thus the year which concluded the century 
closed in disappointment and gloom. The serious losses 
which the war entailed, the heavy expenses which it 
involved, and the large force which it absorbed, filled 
thoughtful men with anxiety. 

No one felt more sincerely lor the sufferings of her 
soldiers, and no one regretted more truly the useless pro- 
longation of* the struggle, than the venerable lady who 
occupied the throne. She had herself lost a grandson 
(Prince Christian Victor) in South Africa; and sorrow 
and anxiety perhaps told even on a constitution so un- 
usually strong as hers. At any rate, towards the close 
of 1900 it was reported, in well-informed circles, that 
Her Majesty was not enjoying her usual health. About 
the middle of January 1001 it was known that she was 
seriously ill ; on the 22nd she died. The death 
of the Queen thus occurred immediately after 
the close of the century over so long a period of q ma . 
which her reign had extended. That reign 
witnessed the greatest industrial triumphs which the 


The Encyclopedia Britannica if now completed with an Index of upwards of half a million entries. 


See p. 13 of this pamphlet for the famous picture “ Capitulation of Sedan ” in thf 

Encyclop»dia Britannica. 
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world had ever seen ; the expansion of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and the development of Anglo-Saxon rule in every 
quarter of the globe. Commencing in a period of 
groat intornul suffering, it ended at a time of unusual 
prosjxirity ; and of all the remarkable facts in the reign, 
there is, jierhapH, nothing more noteworthy than these: 
during the first five years of it poverty and crime in 
Englund attained their maxima ; while, during the last 
five years of it, the pressure of j poverty and the burden of 
crime were reduced to the lowest proportions which had 
ever been known. The vast excision of the empire, and 
the marked improvement in the condition of the people, 
were due to causes with which the Queen herself had no 
direct concern. But in other resj>eets the Queen rendered 
services to the country of the highest importance. In the 
first place, her own example exerted a beneficial influence 
on all who surrounded her. The atmosphere of the court, 
which had l>een injuriously affected during the reigns of 
her immediate predecessors, was purified by her influence 
and her conduct. The tone of society was insensibly 
raised by her example, and it is not too much to say that 
she left her country better than she found it. The Queen’s 
public conduct, moreover, was as much al>ove criticism as 
her private life. It would, perhaps, be an exaggeration 
to say that she invented constitutional government ; but 
slit! practically determined by her example the right course 
for constitutional sovereigns to pursue 

| For the 1 1 dorian' Era see Articles on QUEEN VICTORIA , 
ENGLAND, BRITISH EMPIRE, ENGLISH HISTORY , 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA, INDIA, CANADA , EGYPT , 
AUSTRALIA, CHARTERED COMPANIES, SEA POWER, 
BEACONSFIELD, frv.] 


THE OXFORD SCHOOL OF HISTORIANS. 


From the Article ( 9 pages ) by EDMUND QOSSE, LL.lh 

English Literature. ...... In history 

the work done has 1h*cii solid and considerable, and it has 
had the advantage of moving on a more con- 
sistent plane than has been the case in other 
branches of literature. It is impossible to say that any 
particular school of poetry or fiction or criticism flourished 
pre-eminently in the period from 1880 onwards, but of an 
Oxford school of historians it is permissible to speak. 
These men wen! the direct successors and inheritors of the 
historians who, in the opening quarter of the 19th century, 
liad determined that tlioir first duty was to build the 
history of the country “upon unquestionable muniments.” 
Of the leaders of this brilliant school, tho eldest was 
.lames Anthony Froude (1818-1891), who was much exer- 
cised with the legacy of Carlyle’s memoirs in the earlier 
part of our period, but who returned to his old investiga- | 
tions in his Divorce of Catharine of Aragon (1891), and 
his Erasmus (1894). He outlived Iuh lifelong rival and 
opposite, Edward A. Freeman (1823-1892), whom, by a 
curious irony, Froude succeeded for a few months as Regius 
Professor at Oxford. Freeman was, on the whole, the 
most characteristically active historian of these years ; 
during the first twelve of them he was ceaselessly at 
labour, and at his death he left a body of disciples engaged 
on important and prominent ^search according to his 
particular methods. Freeman’s William Rufus belongs to 
1882 ; his History of Sicily (1892-94) was unfinished at 
his death. During the interval he was incessantly 
working, and for eight years he was Professor at Oxford. 
Dr William Stubbs (1625-1901) had completed his 
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Constitutional History before our period begins, and his later 
energies principally went out in the direction of diocesan 
work ; in 1884 he was appointed bishop of Chester, and in 
1889 translated to Oxford. His subsequent historical 
work was principally confined to the editing of one or two 
texts. The fourth of these great historians, Dr Samuel 
Kawson Gardiner (1829-1902), was engaged during the 
whole period with his patient delineation of the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate. Two historians who derived 
their inspiration from the example of Stubbs and Freeman 
were John Richard Green (1837-1883) and Mandell 
Creighton (1843-1901), the former as much distinguished 
for the agreeable vivacity of his style as the latter for the 
austerity of his irreproachable search for truth. A his- 
torian who stood apart from the Oxford school was Sir 
John Robert Seeley (1834-1895), whose work on The 
Expansion of England (1883), and whose posthumously 
printed lectures on The Growth of British Policy (1895), 
had a very deep influence in inducing the development of 
imperialistic ideas in intelligent minds 

[ Under the headings, BUCKINGHAM, STRAFFORD, 
NORMANS, HAROLD, ENGLAND, PEERAGE, will be found 

a few of the Articles contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica by the late Mr FREEMAN, Regius Professor of 
Modern History , Oxford \ and the late Dr S. RAWSON 

GARDINER.] 

THE PICTURESQUE IN HISTORY. 


From the Article (3 pages) by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, AI.A. 

Froude, James Anthony (1818-1894).-- 

Froude was not a historical scholar and his 

work is often marred by prejudice and incorrect state- 
ments. Ho wrote with a purpose. The keynote of his 
History is contained in his assertion that the Reformation 
was “ the root and source of the expansive force which has 
spread the Anglo-Saxon race over the globe.” Hence 
he overpraises Henry VIII. and others who forwarded 
the movement, and spvaks too harshly of some of its 

opponents 

Yet, notwithstanding its defects, Froude s Histot'y is a 
great achievement; it presents an important and powerful 
account of tho Reformation p>eriod ill England, and lays 
tiefore us a picture of the post magnificently conceived, 
and painted in colours which will never lose their fresh 
ness and beauty. As with Froude’s work generally, its 
literary merit is remarkable ; it is a well-balanced and 
orderly narrative, coherent in design and symmetrical in 
execution. Though it is perhaps needlessly long, the 
thread of the story is never lost amid a crowd of details ; 
every incident is made subordinate to the general idea, 
appears in its appropriate place, and contributes its share 
to the perfection of the whole. The excellence of its form 
is matched by the beauty of its style, for Froude was a 
master of English prose. The most notable characteristic 
of his style is its graceful simplicity ; it is never affected 
or laboured ; his sentences are short and easy, and follow 
one another naturally. He is always lucid. He was 
never in doubt as to his own meaning, and never at a loss 
for the most appropriate words in which to express it 
Simple as his language is, it is dignified and worthy of its 
subject Nowhere perhaps does his style appear to more 
advantage than in his four series of essays entitled Short 
Studies on Great Subjects (1867-32), for it is seen there un- 
fettered by the obligations of narrative. Yet his narrative 
is admirably told. For the most part flowing easily along, 
it rises on fit occasions to splendour, picturesque beauty, 


Tht section of this pamphlet devoted to Biography in the Tenth Edition is rich in suggestion 

for the reader. 
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Free Trade or Protection 

44 The splendid isolation ” of Great Britain is bringing with it its nemesis, and the practicability of 
Free Trade will in the next decade be once again gravely debated. The articles “ FREE TRADE,” 
44 TARIFFS,” and 44 PROTECTION ” in the Tenth Edition of tlie Encyclofxrdia Brit annua make 
it possible for the reader to study the question in detail. 


or pathos. Few more brilliant pieces of historical writing 
exist than his description of the coronation procession of 
Anne Boleyn through the streets of London, few more 
full of picturesque power than that in which he relates 
how the spire of St Paul's was struck by lightning ; and 
to have once read is to remember for ever the touching 
and stately words in which he com] tares the monks of 
the London Charterhouse preparing for death with the 
Spartans at Thermopylae. Proofs of his jiower in the 
sustained narration of stirring events are abundant ; his 
treatment of the Pilgrimage of Grace, of the sea fight at 
St Helens and the repulse of the French invasion, and 
of the murder of ltizzio, are among the most conspicuous 
examples of it. Nor is ho less successful when recording 
pathetic events, for his stories of certain martyrdoms, and 
of the execution of Mary (jueen of Scots, are told with 
exquisite feeling and in language of well- restrained 
emotion. And his characters are alive. We may not 
always agree with his portraiture, but the men and women 
whom he saw exist for us instinct with the life with which 
he endows them and animated by the motives which he 
attributes to them. His successes must be set against his 
failures. At the least he wrote a great history, one which 
can never be disregarded by future writers on his period, 
be their opinions what they may ; which attracts and 
delights a multitude of readers, and is a splendid example 
of literary form and grace in historical com]>oHition. . . . 

[ The lives of modern historians figure largely in the 
biographtes of the Encyclofitedta Brit annua. Among them 
will be found lengthy notices and criticisms of Professor 

FREEMAN, CARLYLE, Dr MANDELL CREIGHTON, Lord 
ACTON , KINGLAKE, STUBBS , Professor LECKY, Dr 
GARDINER.] 

THE FIRST SOLDIERS OF THE GROSS. 

From the Article ( 10 P&&68) by the Rett. Sir GEORGE IV. COX, 
Bart., Author of “ History of Greece .” 

Crusadit. To the north of the Alps 

the indignation of the people had been roused to fever 
heat by the preaching of Peter the Hermit. With the j 
stature and ungainlineaa of a dwarf, emaciated by the aus- ■ 
terities of his self-imposed discipline, this man, | 
Pnacblmg w h 0 had forsaken his wife and abandoned his j 
the Hermit, notary standard under the counts of Boulogne, 
had returned from the Holy Land with his j 
heart on fire, not so much from the memory of the hard- i 
ships which he had himself undergone as for the cruelties j 
and tortures which he had seen indicted on his fellow- 
Christians. Simeon, the patriarch of Jerusalem, to whom 
he first betook himself, could only bewail the weakness of 
the emperor and of his government “ The nations of the 
West shall take up arms in your cause,” was the reply of 
the hermit who soon afterwards, armed with the special 
blessing of Urban II., mounted his ass, and with bare head 
and feet carrying a huge crucifix, traversed the Teutonic 
lands, rousing everywhere the uncontrollable indignation 
which devoured his own soul. His vehemence carried all 
before him, none the less, perhaps, because he bade them 
remember that no sins were too heinous to be washed away 


by tho waters of the Jordan, no evil habits too deadly to 
be condoned for the one good work which should make 
them champions of the cross. Ur Win, however, and his 
counsellors, knew well that before the fatal die could 1m 
prudently cast a serious task lay before them. The system 
of feudalism substituted personal ascendency for the 
dominion of law ; and wherever the ]>er8onal bond failed, 
the resort was inevitably to private war. The practice of 
such wars had become virtually an organized trade ; and 
if a large projiortion of tho ]K>pulut.iou should lie drawn 
away to fight against tho infidel in Palestine, those who 
remained at home would be without defence. Such wurs 
were therefore formally condomn«*d ; the women and the 
clergy, merchants and husbandmen, were placed under the 
H]>eciai protection of the church, and the Truce of God wus 
solemnly confirmed. The nearer and more immediate 
dangers being thus guarded against, UrWin 3pt9Lh of 
from a lofty scaffold addressed the assembled 
multitude, dwelling in tho first place, and jht - Urban it. 
haps not altogether prudently, on thb cowardice 
of the Turks, and on the title to victory which 
birth in a temperate climate conferred on the Christians. 
They were thus sure of success, and sure, trio, to win an 
infinitely higher blessing — the remission of their sins. 
Sufferings and torments more excruciating than any which 
they could picture to themselves might indeed await them ; 
but the agonies of their IkhIich would redeem their souls. 
“Go tljon,” he said, “on your errand of love which will 
put out of sight all the ties that bind you to the spots 
which you have called your homes. Your homes, in truth, 
they are not. For the* Christian all the world is exile, and 
all the world is at the same time his country. If you leuvo 
a rich jjatrimony here, a better jutriiuony awaits you in 
the Holy Land. They who die will enter the mansions of 
heaven, while the living shall ]>ay their vows Wore the 
sepulchre of their I/>rd. Blessed are they who, taking this 
vow u ] k>d them, shall obtain such a recompense ; happy 
they who are led to such a conflict, that they may share 
in such rewards.” With the passionate outburst, “It is 
the will of God, it is the will of Qod,” the vast throng 
broke in upon the Pontiff 1 * words. “It is indeed His 
will,” the Pope went on, “and let these words be your 
war-cry when you find yourselves in presence of the enemy. 
You are soldiers of the cross; wear then on your breasts or 
on your shoulders the blood-red sign of Him who died for 
the salvation of your souls.” 

Ho was sanctioned the mighty enterprise which hurled 
the forces of Latin Christendom on the infidels who had 
crushed the ,East under the yoke of Islam ; and so it 
received its name. Of the thousands who liastoned to put 
on the badge the greater number were animated probably 
by the most disinterested motives, while some had their 
eyes fixed on the results of more politic calculations. . . 


[ These are but a few lines from the ten~page Article which 
the Rev. Sir GEORGE W. VOX contributes , trkeing the story 
in all its picturesque details from the birth of the crusading 
spirit to its decay at the end of the r$th century. See also 

the Articles RICHARD /., PETER THE HERMIT, LOUIS 
VII., frc.] 


For specimen page of the Index in tho Tenth Edition, see p. 164 of this pamphlet. 



The celebration of the VICTOR HUGO Centenary in Paris was the occasion of many expressions of admiration for theWK^ 
bnt none were more enthusiastic than is Mr Swinburne’s article in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannic*. 
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AN EMPIRE IN THE MAKING. 


From the Article {42 P&&68) by J. W, HEAD LAM, 

Dr HERMAN WAGNER, and J. G. ROBERTSON. 

Germany.- 

II. — Hihtohy, 1870-1900. 

The foundation of the empire in 1871 begins a new 
era in the history of Germany. The rivalry of the dynas- 
ties to which for so long the interests of the 
empinh mitioH had been sacrificed now ceased. By the 
treaties of Versailles the kingdoms of Bavaria 
and Wiirteinberg, and the grand duchy of Baden, as 
well as the southern provinces of the grand duchy of 
Hesse, were added to the North Gorman confederation. 
Henceforward all the German states that had survived 
the struggle; of 1866, with the exception of the empire of 
Austria, the grand duchy of Luxemburg, and the princi- 
pality of Liechtenstein, were incorporated in a permanent 

federal state under the leadership of Prussia 

The great work since 1870 lias been that of building 
up the institutions of the empire. For the first time in 
the history of Germany there has been a strong adminis- 
tration ordering, directing, and arranging the life of the 
whole nation. The work which in England was done by 
the Plantagenets, which in France was begun by the 
House of Bourbon aud completed by the Revolution, is 
now proceeding, and the city of Berlin is rapidly 
acquiring a position similar to that held by 
tS7H. London and Paris. The unification of Germany 
was not ended by the events of 1 866 and 1871 ; 
it was only begun. The work has throughout been done 
by Prussia; it has been 'the extension of Prussian prin- 
ciples aud Prussian administrative energy over the whole 
of Germany. It naturally falls into two ]>eriods ; the 
first, which ends in 1878, is that in which Bismaick de- 
pended on the support of tin; National Liberals. They 
were the party of union and uniformity. The Con- 
servatives were attached to the older local diversities, and 
Bismarck had therefore to turn for help to his old enemies, 
and for some years an alliance was maintained, always 

precarious, but full of results 

The influence of Literalism, which Berved the Govern- 
ment so well in this work of construction, brought about 
also the conflict with the Roman Catholic 
kmtapL Church which distracted Germany for many 
years. The causes were, indeed, partly political. 
The Ultramontane juirty in Austria, France, and Bavaria 
had, after 1 866, l»een hostile to Prussia ; there was some 
ground to fear that it might still succeed in bringing about 
a Catholic coalition against the empire, and Bismarck 
lived in constant dread of European coalitions. The 
Polish synifiathies of the Church in Germany made him 
regard it as an anti-German j lower, and the formation of 
the Catholic faction in parliament, supported by Poles and 
Hanoverians, apjiearod to justify his apprehensions. But 
besides these masons of stato there was a growing hostility 
between the triumphant National parties and the Ultra- 
montanes, who taught that the Pojie was greater than the 
Kuqeror and the Church than the nation. The conflict 
had already begun in Baden. As in every other country, 
the control of the schools was the chief object of conten- 
tion, but the Government also claimed a control over the 
education and training of the clei^y 

The beginning of the year 1890 brought a decisive event. 
The period of the Reichstag elected in 1887 expired, and 
the new elections, the first for a quinquennial period, 
would take place. The chief matter for decision was the 


fate of the Socialist law; this expired 30th September 
1890. The Government at the end of 1889 introduced 
a new law, which was altered in some minor matters, and 
which was to be permanent. The Conservatives were 
pre{>ared to vote for it ; the Radicals and Centre opposed 
it; the decision rested with the National Liberals, and 
they were willing to accept it on condition that the clause 
was omitted which allowed the state governments to 
exclude individuals from districts in which the state of 
siege had been proclaimed. The final division 
took place on 25th February 1890. An amend- 
ment had been carried omitting this clause, and 
the National Liberals therefore voted for the Bill in its 
amended form. The Conservatives were ready to vote as 
the Government wished ; if Bismarck was content with 
the amended Bill, they would vote for it, and it would be* 
carried ; no instructions were sent to the party ; they 
therefore voted against the Bill, and it was lost. The 
House was immediately dissolved. It was to have been 
ev|x;cted that, as in 1878, the Government would ap]>eal 
to the country to return a Conservative majority willing 
to vote for a strong law against the Socialists. Instead 
of this, the EmjKiror, who was much interested in social 
reform, published two proclamations. In one addressed 
to tli© chancellor he declared his intention, as Enqeror, of 
bettering the lot of the working classes ; for this purpose 
lie projiosed to call an international congress to consider 
the jKjNsibility of meeting the requirements and wishes of 
the working men ; in the other, which he issued as king 
of Prussia, he declared that the regulation of the time 
and conditions of labour was the duty of the state*, and 
the Council of State was to lie summoned to discuss this 
and kindred questions. Bismarck, who was less hopeful 
than the Emj»eror, and did not approve of this jiolicy, 
was thereby prevented from influencing the elections as 
he would have wished to do ; the coalition jjartics, in 
consequence, suffered severe loss ; Socialists, Centre, and 
Radicals gained numerous seats. A few days after the 
election Bismarck was dismissed from office. The differ- 
ence of opinion between him and the Emperor was not 
confined to social reform ; beyond this was the more 
serious question as to whether the chancellor or the 
Emperor was to direct the course of the Government. 
The Emperor, who, as Bismarck said, intended to be his 
own chancellor, required Bismarck to draw up a decree 
reversing a cabinet order of Frederick William IV., which 
gave the Prussian minister-president the right of being 
the sole means of communication between the other 
ministers and the king. This Bismarck refused to do, 
and he was therefore ordered to send in his resignation. 


Encouraged by the interest which the events in China 
had aroused, a very important project was laid before 
the Reichstag in November 1897, which would enable 
Germany to take a higher place among the maritime 
Powers. A completely new procedure was introduced. 
Instead of simply pressing to build a number of new 
shi^Hs, the Bill laid down permanently the number 
of ships of every kind of which the navy was to Nmvmlpro- 
consist. They were to be completed by 1904 ; 
and the Bill also specified how often ships of 
each class were to be replaced. The plan would establish 
a normal fleet. . . . The Bill was strongly opj»osed by the 
Radicals ; the Centre was divided ; but lie very strong jier- 
sonal influence of the Emperor, supported by an agitation 
of the newly-formed Flotten Verein (an imitation of the 
English Navy League), so influenced public opinion that 
the opjKwition broke down. A general election was im- 
minent, and no party dared to go to the country as the 
opponents of the fleet 


E" ny man has a direct interest in the Admiralty’s expenditure, as direct as in hia 6wn house bills. The articles 
on .Naval Problems in the Tenth Edition concern every Englishman. 



Tbe Life of MOLTKE I The Life of 

is by Spenser EMPEROR FREDERICK 

Wilkinson, M.A. is by J. W. Headlam, M.A. 



! Tbe Life of 
BfSMARCK is by 
J. W. Headlam. M.A. 
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The Knryrloprrdia Jlntnmuni contains examples of the methods of caricature in different countries, which should 
he studied in connexion with the narratives of the famous caricaturists. 
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We have seen the ]ri>n 
( 'haiuelhii* at one of 
those moment" of his- 
torical triumph which 
make the war of *70 a 
narrative unsui parsed for 
the depth of its mtere.st. 
(hr this page is a < urtoon 
h y Sir John Tenniel of 
a later incident, also 
rnst.dli/ed in the annals 
of modern (ienitany. The 
fall of \\ ol.sey or Strafloid 
cannot excite a more real 
and lasting sympathy 
than tliat of Bismarck 
an it jiortraved by the 
English cartoonist in the 
annexed diawing. r I'he 
German Emperor, hy 
the ommpiesent strength 
and freshness of his per- 
sonality, is a liguic never 
lone absent fiom t he public 
view ; hut the memory of 
the threat Km j*i re-maker 
whom he dismissed is 
inextinguishable. And 
it will nexer he forgotten 
with what critical -venera- 
tion the “ Pilot ” strewed 
roses on the tomb of the 
old Emperor William 
before he surrendered 
tlie seals of office and 
left Betlm. 


‘•PnoiTiNu the Pilot.” By Sik John Tlnmkl. 

(Hi/ ]M nnhsioH of the 1‘iopndor* of " l'niuh") 

The wealth and variety with which one period of German History has been illustrated hy word and picture in the 
Tenth Edition lias been shown on this and the preceding jwges. By the judicious choice of articles and of an 
appropriate order in which to rend them, every student may pursue a historical narrative of his own making in 
the Volumes of the IJiici/ciofHrdia Britannica. A glance through the biography of the German Emperor in 
Volume 33 will add yet another interest to the above cartoon. 




For the titles of a ft w of the articles on Art in the Tenth Sdition, aee p. 114 of this pamphlet 
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Scarcely had the Bill been carried when a series of 
events took place which still more fully turned public 
Attention to colonial tfffairs, and seemed to justify the 
action of the Government. The war between the United 
States and Spain showed bow necessary an efficient fleet 
was under modern conditions, and also caused some 
feeling of apprehension for the future arising from the 
new policy of extension adopted by the United States. 

The Government was, however, enabled to acquire by pur- 
chase the Caroline Islands from Spain. This was hardly 
accomplished when events in South Africa occurred which 
made the nation regret that their fleet was not sufficient!) 
strong to cope with that of Great Brituin. The Govern- 
ment used with great address the bitter irritation against 
Great Britain w-hieh hud become one of the most deep- 

seated elements in modern German lift* 

The synqwithy which the events of 189<» and 

1899 awakened for the Boers caused all these feelings, 
which had long l>een growing, to break out in 
a popular agitation more widespread thun any 
jMaf. since the foundation of the empire. It was used 
by the Nationalist |«irtieM, in Austria as well as 
in Germany, to spread the conception of Pan Germanism ; ! whole of German). During the next three years the 


THE MASTER-BUILDER OF GERMANY. 

From the Artitfe K S pages) bn J . W. HEAD LAM, 

Bltmarok. The war of ISM is more 

than that of 1870 the crisis of modern German history. 
It finally settled the controversy which had liegun more 
than a hundred years before, and left Prussia the dominant 
|K»wer in Germany. It determined that the unity of 
Germany should be brought about not by revolut ionary , 
means as in 1848, not as in 1849 hud Ihmjii attempted by 
voluntary agreement of the princes, not by Austria, but 
by the sword of Prussia. This was the great work of 
Bismarck's life; he had completed the programme fore- 
shadows! in his early «|H*cehes, and finished the work of 
Frederick the Great 

It is nts'essary, then, to keep in mind the general situation 
in considering Bismarck's conduct in the months initnedi 
utely preceding the war of 1870. In 18<>7 then* was a dis- 
pute regarding the right to garrison Luxemburg. Bismarck 
then produced the secret treaties with the southern states, 
an act which was, as it wen*, a challenge to Franre by the 


the Boers as Low Germans were regarded as the reprr 
sentatives of Teutonic civilization, and it seemed jHXisible 
that the conception might lie used to bring alsmt a closer 
friendship, and even alliance, with Holland. In 1890 the 
Emperor, by des)>atching a telegram of congratulation to 
President Kruger after the collapse* of the Jameson Haid, 
had apjieared to identify himself with the national feeling. 
When war broke out in 1899 it was obviously ini|w>ssible 
to give any efficient help to the Boers, but the Government 
used the opportunity to make an advantageous treaty by 
w'hich the possession of Samoa was transferred to Germany, 
and did not allow the moment to joss without using it for 
the very practical purpose of getting another Bill through 
the Reichstag by which the navy was to Is* nearly 
J9QQ. ' doubled. Some difficulties which arose regarding 
the exercise by the British Government of the 
right of search for contraband of war were also used to 
stimulate public feeling. The Navy Bill was introduced 
in January 1900. There were some criticisms of detail, 
but the passing of the Bill w r a» only a matter of liargam- 
ing. Each party wished in return for its support to get 
some concessions from the Government. The Agrurians 
asked for restrictions on the inqiortation of food ; the 
Centre for the Lex Ileirize and the repeal of the Jesuit 
law ; the Liberals for the right of combination. 

The murder of the German ambassador, Baron von 
Ketteler, at Peking in 1900 compiled the Government 
to take a leading i»rt in the joint ex[>edition of the Powers 
to China. A force of over *J0, 000 men was organized 
by voluntary enlistment from among the regular army ; 
and the supreme command was obtained by the Knq**ror 
for Count von Waldersee, who had succeeded Moltke as 
chief of the staff. The Government was, however, sharply 
criticised for not first consulting the Reichstag in a matter 
involving the first military exjiedition since the founda- 
tion of the Empire. Jt was desirable in such circum- 
stances that a younger and more vigorous statesman than 
Prince Hohenlohe should be placed at the head of affairs 
before the Reichstag met; and on 17th October he re- 
signed, and was succeeded as Chancellor by Count vou 
Biilow, the Foreign Secretary. 

[The Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannic a 
•contains Articles on EUROPE (18 pages in length ), and 
each separate country , RUSSIA , ITALY, FRANCE, &*c. t &*c. 
.Such Articles as KRUGER, JAMESON, BUL0W, H0HEN - 
£ ONE - SCHIL L INGSFUR8 T, will be read with particular 
interest in connection with the above extract.] 


Ultramontane jiarty IiojhhI to bring aUnit an anti- Prussian • 
revolution, and Nu|h»1ooii was working for an alliance with 
Austria, where Beust, an old opjament of Bismarck’s, was 
chancellor. Bismarck wus doubtless well informed as to 
the prugress of the negotiations, for lie hud established 
intimate relations with the Hungarians. The pressure at 
home for completing tin* work of German unity was so 
strong that he could with difficulty resist it, ami in 1870 
lie was much emltarrussed by u request from Baden to lie 
admitted to the confederation, which he had to refuse. 
It is therefore not surprising "that he eagerly welcomed 
the op]K>rtuiiity of gaining the gtxslwill of Hpuin, and 
supjKirted by all the moans in his |»owor the offer made by 
Marshal Prim that. Prince ls*of>old of Hohenzollern should 
lie chosen king of that country. It was only by his urgent 
and repeats! represen tat ions tliut the prince was jiersumlcil 
against his will to accept. The negotiations were carried 
out with the greatest secrecy, but as soon as the* acceptance 
was mode known the French Government intervened and 
declared that the project was inadmissible. Bismarck was 
away at Varzin, but cm his instructions the Prussian 
Foreign OAicc, in answer to inquiries, denied all know- 
ledge or responsibility. This was necessary, because it 
would have caused a lad impression in Germany luul he 
gone to war with France in support of the prince’s candi- 
dature. The king, by receiving Bcncdctti at Ems, 
departed from tin* jsdiry of reserve Bismarck himself 
adopted, and Bismarck (who had now gone to Berlin) 
fouud himself in a position of such difficulty that he con- 
templated resignation. The French, however, by cliang- 
ing and extending their demands, enabled him to find a 
cause of war of such a nature that the whole of Germany 
would 1 m* united against French aggression. France asked 
for a letter of ujKjlogy, and Benodetti jiersonttlly requested 
from the lung a promise that he would never allow tin; 
candidature to lie resumed. Bismarck published the 
telegram in which this information and the refusal of the 
king were conveyed, but by omitting jsirt of the telegram 
made it &p(jcar that the request and refusal had both 
lieen conveyed in a more abrupt fonu than had really 
been the case. But even apart from this, the publication 
of the French demand, jvbich could not be complied with, 

must have brought about a war 

[ Biographies of all the greatest European statesmen arc 
to be found in the Encyclopedia Britannica : PITT, 
BEAC0NSFIELD, THIERS, GAMBETTA, QORTCHAKQFF, 


COUNT TAAFFE, SAQASTA, CRISP/, &*c. t frv.] 

j»or the utles of a law ot the aruolea on Philosophy in the Tenth Edition, see p. 179 of this 

pamphlet. 
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An Illustration of the Index. 


Pragmatic Sanction 19 657a; 
bails of Austrian constitu- 
tion 99 2a; of Charles VI 
(1713) B 416c; 9 6H5c ; 10 
502d ; Charles VII re- 
pudiates 5 418d; 9 660c ; 
ecclesiastic Jurisdiction 9 
241c ; Ferdinand VII 92 
:*45d , Frederick II 10 
492b; Frederick William 1 
20 9b; Galilean Church 
under 9 54.3d ; effect in 
Italy 2 0 782d; of Ht Louis 
11 J78b ; Plus II over- 
throws 19 I52d ; Spain 
recognizes (1725) 2 2 338a. 

Praginatlcas 2 2 326b. 

Pragmatics* edicts of Byzan- 
tine Emperors 19 657u. 


Lovers of history will constantly come across the term Pragmatic 
Sanction, used to denote a variety of enactments both resembling and 
differing from one another. After a short period of vague indiffer- 
ence, the reader will wish to establish for himself the precise meaning 
of the term and the various usages of which it is capable. He has 
but to look at the adjoining fragment of the Index to the Tenth 
Edition and in a few minutes he will be able to convert a dim 
notion into a clear conception. Every entry in this Index is like a 
chink in the door through which a man may peer and get a rapid 
glimpse of the pigeon-hole in which lies the object of his quest. 


AN EPOCH IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


From the Article (18 P&&68) by J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A., 
Librarian of St John* dulleyc, Vambruhje, 

Reformation*— It in evident, there- 

fore, that the Reformation, when regarded from a fairly 
comprelieiiHive point of view, must appear as a highly 
complex movement carrying in itself the elements of 
further controversy and conflict. Even the theory which 
would seem to afford the most satisfactory solution of 
its varied phenomena — that which teaches us to look 
upon it us a Teutonic revolt, intellectual no less than 
roligious, against the traditions which the Latin Church 
in the course of centuries had invented and imposed 
on the faith and habits of thought of Western Christendom 
— often fails us as a clue to its widely different manifesta- 
tions, and other disturbing causes seem to forbid the effort 
to refer them to any general principle. The character and 
policy of the reigning Roman pontiff, the jealousies and 
divergent interests of the several Eurojiean states and the 
special aims of their several rulers, the spell which imperial 
institutions and traditions long continued to exercise over 
the minds of all but the most advanced and imlojiendent 
thinkers, are all important factors in the movement. If, 
however, we endeavour to assign the causes which pre- 
vented the Reformation from lining carried even to but 
partial success long prior to the lGth century, we can 
have no difficulty in deciding that foremost among them 
must lx? placed the manner in which the mediaeval mind 
was fettered by a servile regard for precedent. To the 
mon of the Middle Ages, whether educated or uneducated, 
no measure of reform seemed defensible which apjieared 
in the light of an innovation. Precedent was the standard 
whereby every authority, lay or clerical, was hold to lie 
bound ; and to this rule the only exceptions were a general 
council and the supreme pontiff. Even Gregory IX. or 
Clement V., when lie assumed to promulgate additions to 
the existing code of the Universal Church, was understood 
to do so simply in his capacity of infallible expounder of 
essential and unalterable doctrine ; while no geform, how- 
ever seemingly expedient or however recommended by its 
abstract merits, was held to lie justifiable if it could lie 
shown to be in conflict with ancient and authoritative 
tradition. The Reformers themselves always maintained 
that the doctrines which they enforced rested on Scriptural 
precedent and primitive example. Their assertion was 
frequently challenged by their ^ltagonists; and it may 
reasonably be doubted whether even Luther or Calvin 
could have commanded any considerable following had 
not their doctrinal teaching been combined with a demand 
for & reformation of discipline which rested on undeniable 
precedent! and to which the circumstances of the time 


| imparted new aiul irresistible force, — a force, however, 
which liad been long accumulating and had lieen derived 
in no small measure from the blind obstinacy of the Roman 
see in times long antecedent. 

The existence long liefore the lGth century of a strong 
desire to bring about a reformation of discipline within the 
church itself is attested by evidence which it will suffice 
to pass by with little more than an allusion. Among the 
most notable instances are those afforded by the rise of the 
Dominican and Franciscan orders in the 13th century and 
of the Brethren of St Jerome (or the Brethren of the 
Common Life) in the 14th century, — efforts based ujion 
general conviction, which resulted in spontaneous combina- 
tions. Similar in origin, though more strictly ecclesi- 
astical in character, w r ere the designs of the great councils 
which successively assembled at PiHa (1409), at Constance 
(1414), and at Basel (1431). Among those who were dis- 
tinguished in these assemblies by their strenuous advocacy 
of reform, Pierre d’Ailly and his pupil Jean Charlier de 
Gcrson, lioth successively chancellor of the university of 
Paris, and Nicholas de Clthnenges, archdeacon of Bayeux, 
were esjiecially conspicuous. Each alike upheld in the 
plainest language the superiority of a general council to 
the jkijic, and the obligation that rested on such a body 
to address itself to the task of church reform whenever 
the necessity might arise*, and the supreme pontiff himself 
lie found either incajiable of such a labour or unwilling to 
initiate it. Of the widespread necessity for such reform, 
os shown by the condition of the clergy and the monas- 
teries, the remarkable treatise by Nicholas de CRmenges, 
Dt Corrupt o Eccletia* Statu , affords alone sufficient evidence. 
By Michelet this jiowerful tractate has been comjiarcd, 
for its vigour and the effect which it produced, to the De 
C apt un fate Ecclesice liabi/lunica of Luther; and it is a 
striking proof of the deeji-rooted corruption of the whole 
church that such flagrant abuses should have continued 
to exist for another century with little or no abatement. 
Clemenges deplores in the strongest terms the state of the 
church in his day,— a condition of apjiallirjg degeneracy, 
which he ascribes mainly to the increase in wealth and 
luxury that had followed ujion the development of a 
worldly spirit in its midst. , . . >Ye can feel no surprise 
at finding that in the lGth century Clement VIL thought 
it necessary to place this burning diatribe by a great 
doctor of the church in the Index Expurgatori us. A few 
years later we find the evils to which Clemenges called 
attention emphasised by one of the most eminent ecclesi- 
astics of the age, — the Cardinal Julian Cesarini. . . . 

[The modem aspects of the great ecclesiastical contro- 
versy are dealt with at length in the Articles CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, ROHAN CATHOLIC CHURCH t VATICANISM t 
ANGLICAN ORDERS (see next page), CONFESSION , 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION, 
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AN HISTORICAL CONTROVERSY, 

From the Article by the Ref. W. H. FRERE, 

Anglican Order*— (i.) The diftb 

culty began with the repudiation of papal supremacy by 
Hemy VIII., when, according to Roman theory, the 
English Church became schismatical and its orders marred 
by the taint of schism. A further alienation took place 
when the Edwardine English ordinal of 1550 and 1552 
superseded the old Latin jiontifical, and orders wore then* 
upon conferred by a newly -reformed rite. At Marys 
accession the fKmtitical was restored, and eventually Cardinal 
Pole reconciled the English Church with the Holy See. 
The exact effect of his action is a matter of controversy. 
There is no question that he reconciled the schism to the 
Po|>e*s satisfaction, and therefore that objection to the 
Henrician and Edwardine orders came to an end ; but it 
is a disputed question both how he was authorized by his ! 
]»apal faculties to deal with the orders conferred by the 
Prayer Book rite and, also, how in fact he did deal with 
them. Historical inquiry shows that for a short jK*riod 
before Pole’s advent a small nund>er of reordinations took | 
place, but subsequently they aim* wit entirely ceased ; and | 
it is contended that in other east's the orders were tacitly ! 
allowed, jiossibly after some slight supplemental ceremony, I 
and that Pole’s instructions were designedly vague. Tin* i 
contention is supported by the fact that, while a vast j 
number of parochial clergy were deprived in 15511-54, no 
case is known of a deprivation on the ground of Edward | 
ine orders. In answer to this Anglican contention an 
attempt is made to extract from Poles instructions a de- 
finite condemnation of the Edwardine orders, and to main- 
tain that all such clergy as were allowed to minister in 
Mary’s reign must have been reordained. When the Prayer 
Book was restored under Elizal>eth the question returned 
again, and there is no doubt that since the latter half of 
the 16th century the Homan Catholics have continually 
treated Anglican orders as null and void. Still there was 
no adverse decision. The orders were vaguely attacked, 
and after 1570 reordinations took place abroad, and in 
1008 at Rome; but there was little definite justification 
offered for this till the Nags Head fable was invented in j 
1604, and it was seriously maintained that Archbishop j 
Parker — the main channel of Elizabethan orders— had had , 
no better consecration than a mock ceremony in a tavern. 
This fable has had great influence on the controversy. In 
1616 doubts were cast on the consecration of Barlow, 
Parker’s chief oonsecrator. There was more justification 
for this, but both these historical objections have broken 
down. They were not, as it now apfiears, seriously enter- 
tained at the first official inquiries into the question at ! 
Rome in 1685 and 1704 ; and though they survived until j 
recently as large factors in |>opular controversy, they bid 
fair now to disapj>car, and the battle is shifted to other > 
ground 

[In connection with this extract see also the article ; 
POPEDOM (23 pages) , and the portion of the biography of 
Archbishop PARKER quoted onp. 36 of this Review .] j 


GERMAN STATES IN THE THIRTY YEARS 
WAR. 


From the Article (73 pS&BS) by JAMES 81 ME, M*A. 

Germany* — The effect of the Thirty 

Tears’ War on the national life was disastrous. It had 
not been earned on by disciplined armies, but by hordes 
of adventurers whose sole object was plunder. The 
enielties they on their victims are almost beyond 


L ' J 

conception. Before the war the population was about 
twenty millions ; after it the number was probably five or 
seven millions, and cannot have been more than 
J ten. Whole towns and villages were laid in ashes, lom ml 

and vast districts turned into deserts. Churches 
and schools were closed by hundreds, and to such straits 
were the jajople often reduced that cannibalism is said to 
have been not uncommon. Industry and trade were so 
completely paralyzed that in 1635 tbe Hanseatic League 
was virtually broken up, In'causo the members, oneo so* 
wealthy, could not meet the cx)H>nditure it involved. The 
population was not only impoverished and ro- 
duced in num tiers, but broken in spirit. It lost 1 
confidence in itself, and for a time effected in polities, 
literature, art, and science little that is worthy of serious 
study. 

The princes knew well how to profit by the national 
prostration. The local dietN, which, as we have seen, formed 
a real chock on |mtty tyranny, ami kept up an 
intimate relation between the princes and their 
subjects, were nearly all destroyed. Those which 
remained were injurious rather than laiieficial, since they 
often gave an uppcaratico of lawfulness to the caprices of 
arbitrary sovereigns. After the Thirty Years’ War it became 
fashionable for the heirs of princijialitics to travel, and 
especially to K|>end some time at the court of France. 
Here they readily imbibed the ideas of Louis XIV., and 
in a short time every petty court, in Germany was a feeble 
imitation of Versailles. Before the Iloformution, uud even 
for some time after it, the princes were thorough Germans 
in sympathies and habits ; they now began to be separated 
by a wide gulf from their jicople. Instead of studying the 
general welfare, they cruelly wrung from exhausted states 
the largest possible revenue to support a lavish and ridi- 
culous expenditure. The pettiest princeling lmd his army, 
his palaces, his multitudes of household officers ; and most 
of tffem pamj>ered every vulgar appetite without respect 
either to morality or decency. Many nobles, whose lands 
had i>ecn wasted during the war, flocked to the little 
capitals to make their wuy by contemptible court services. 
Beneath an outward ghms of refinement these nobles were, 
us a class, course and selfish, and they made it their 
chief object to promote their own interests by fostering 
absolutist tendencies. Among the people there was no 
public* opinion to discourage despotism ; the majority 
accepted their lot as inevitable, and tried rather to repro- 
duce than to restrain the vices of their rulers. Even the 
churches offered little opjs»sition to the excesses of ftersons 
in authority, and in many instances the clergy, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic, acquired an unenviable notoriety for 
their readiness to overlook or condone actions which out 
raged the higher sentiments of humanity. In the free 
imperial cities there was more manliness of tone 
than elsewhere, but there was little of the 9C **' 
generous rivalry among the different classes which had 
once raised them to a liigh level of pros|>crity. Most of 
them resigned their liberties into the hands of oligarchies, 
and other* allowed themselves to be annexed by ambitious 
pnncn 

[The Article SCHILLER in the Tenth Edition contains a 
critical account of the poetic drama dealing with Wallenstein 
and the Thirty Years' War.] 
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THE GREAT PROTECTOR. 


From the Article (9 pages ) by ALEXANDER NICOLSON, 
LL,D t) Advocate , Shmff-Suhititute of Renfrewshire. 

OromwelL— The inevitable rupture at 

length took place, and the king and Parliament made 
tlioir appeal to the sword. On 12th January 1042 Charles 
left Whitehall to return no more till the day of his execu- 
tion. Military preparations on both sides began ; and 
now, at the mature age of forty-throe, Oliver Cromwell 
girded on his armour, and, with bis eldost son Oliver 
by his side, left his (juint home and farm to fight for 
England’s liberty. With no knowledge of the art of war, 
but much of himself, of men, and of the Bible, this stout 
English squire had made up his mind in no hasty or 
factious spirit to draw the sword against his king, and 
venture his life for what he believed with his whole heart 
and soul to lie the cause of “ freedom and the truth in 
Christ.” Out of his moderate fortune he subscribed £500 
“for the ssrvioe of the commonwealth;” £100 more he 
expanded on arms; and during the summer he was actively 
engaged in raising volunteers, Ilia first exploit was to 
aeizj thi magazine in the castle at Cambridge, and prevent 
the carrying away of the university plate to help the royal 
exchequer. In September he received his commission as 
captain of a troop of horse. In the first campaign the 
royal troops generally had the advantage. Cromwell 
already knew in his own person wherein lay the strength 
of Puritanism, and the secret of its success, He spoke on 
the subject to his cousin Hampden. “ Old decayed serving 
men and tapsters,” and such “base mean fellows,” he said, 
“could never encounter geitleni.m and j»ersons of quality,” 
To match “men of honour” they must have “men who 
had the fear of God before them,” and would “ make some 
conscience of what they did.” “A few honest men,” he 
elsewhere said, “ are better than numbers.” Mr Hampden 
thought his co:isin “talked a good notion, but an im- 
practicable one.” To turn “good notions” into facts, 
however, was the characteristic work of Cromwell, — 
“ impracticable ” being a word for which we may suppose 
him to have had as little tolerance as Napoleon. On 
this principle of selection accordingly he gradually enlisted 
around him a regiment of 1000 men, whose title of 
“ Ironsides ” has become famous in history. “ They never 
were beaten.” “Had his history,” says Mr Forster, 
“closed with the raising and disciplining of these men, 
it would have left a sufficient warrant of his greatness to 
posterity.” 

\Tke Encyclopedia Britannica contains biographical 
notices of all the great figures in the worlds history: 

FREDERICK THE GREAT , PETER THE 6 RE AT , 
CATHARINE OF RUSSIA, PHILIP II, OF 8PAIN, PRYNNE, 
STRAFFORD, BUCKINGHAM, CLIVE , WELLINGTON , 
NAPOLEON, WASHINGTON, 6v, &*.] 


THE SOVEREIGN ARCHITECT OF PRUSSIA. 


From the Article ( 4 page 8) by JAMES SI ME, M.A . , author of 
“ Lmlmj " and of u A History of Germany.” 

Frederick II. (1712-1786).- The 

battle of Kunersdorf, fought on August 12, 1758, was 
the most disastrous to him in the course of the war. He 
had here to contend both with the Russians and the 
Austrians ; and although at first he had some success, his 


army was in the end completely broken. “All is lost. 
Have the royal family,” ho wrote to his minister Friesen- 
stein ; “ the consequences of this battle will be worse than 
the l>attlo itself. I shall not survive the ruin of the 
Fatherland. Adieu for ever ! ” But he soon recovered 
from his despair, and in 1760 gained the important 
victories of Liegnitz and Torgau. He had now, however, 
to act on the defensive, and, fortunately for him, the 
Russians, on the death of the Tsarina Elizabeth, not only 
withdrew in 1762 from the compact against him, but for a 
time became his allies. On October 29 of that year lie 
gained his lost victory over the Austrians at Freiberg. 
Europe was by that time sick pf wur, every power being 
more or less exhausted. The result waB that, on February 
15, 1763, a few days after the conclusion of the peace of 
Baris, the treaty of Hubertusburg was signed, Austria 
confirming Prussia in the possession of Silesia 

The Emperor Joseph II., being of an ardent and im- 
pulsive nature, greatly admired Frederick, and visited him 
at Neisse, in Silesia, in 1769, a visit which Frederick re- 
turned in Moravia, in the following year. The young 
emperor was frank and cordial ; Frederick was morn 
cautious, for he detected under the respectful manner of 
Joseph a keen ambition that might one day become 
dangerous to Frussia. Ever after these interviews a 
portrait of the emperor hung conspicuously in the rooms 
in which Frederick lived, a circumstance on which sonic 
one remarked. “Ah yes,” said Frederick, “I am obliged 
to keep that young gentleman in my eye.” Nothing came 
of these suspicions till 1777, when, after the death of 
Maximilian Joseph, elector of Bavaria, without children, 
the emperor took possession of the, greater part of liiw 
lands. The elector palatine, who lawfully inherited 
Bavaria, came to an arrangement, which was not admitted 
by his heir, the Duke of Zweibriieken, afterwards King 
Maximilian 1. of Bavaria. The latter appealed to 
Frederick, who, resolved that Austria should gain no 
unnecessary advantage, took his part, and brought 
pressure to boar upon the emperor. Ultimately, greatly 
against his will, Frederick felt compelled to draw flic 
sword, and in July 1778 crossed the Bohemian frontier 
at the head of a powerful army. 'No general engagement 
was fought, and after a great many delays the treaty of 
Teschen was signed on the 13th May 1779. Austria 
receivod the circle of Burgau, and consented that the 
king of Frussia should take the Franconian principalities. 
Frederick never abandoned his jealousy of Austria, whoso 
ambition he regarded as the chief danger against which 
Eurojte had to guard. He seems to have had no suspicion 
that evil days wore coming to France. ....... 

[For an interesting picture of the great Frederick and 
his Court see p. 129 of this fieview.] 


A SERIES OF REVOLUTIONS. 


From the Article ( 180 pages) by HENRI GAUSSERQN, the 
Verv Rev . Dean KITCHIN , HENRY N/COL, and 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY , M.A. 

France. - This development of a warlike 

tendency in the republic, coupled with the fall of the king, 
decided the policy of England, which hitherto had Bhcwn 
some sympathy with France. The ferment of opinion in 
England, roused by the revolutionary movement and re- 
publican ideas, was much stilled by the news of the death of 
Louis XVI. ; and Pitt with great ability both used the feel- 
ing in favour of the Tory Government at home and tempted 
the French ministers to declare war against England (1st 
February 1793). Fitt at once proclaimed it, by a happy 
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phrase, to be “the war of armed opinions,” and drew 
tighter his friendly rclatgmships with the European courts. 
All ancient lines of policy were entirely obliterated by the 
new phenomenon. Spain aqd Portugal agreed ; Austria 
ceased to be jealous of Prussia ; Russia and Prussia found 
the moment good for a further partition of Poland ; the 
only neutral powers remaining in Europe were Sweden and 
Denmark, Switzerland, Venice, and Turkey. The Moun- 
tain did not cpiail before so great a display of force. 
“France shall be an armed camp,” and every Frenchman 
a soldier ; “conquer or die,” the watchword of an united 
people; the “principles of the Revolution,*' a new religion 
for which men of good will should devote themselves, 
The enthusiasm was great ; a levy of 300,000 men was 
voted at once ; the revolutionary propaganda filled Belgium, 
and alienated the friendly feeling there by its violence, 
They had also ruined Dumouricz’s plans, and he, with an 
ill-equipped army, and feeling that hostility was rising 
against him at Paris, set himself to recover ground by a 
bold attempt to conquer Holland. He was caught by the 
prince of Coburg at Neerwinden, and defeated after a 
vehement battle (18th March 1703) 

At this time a young journalist from Marseilles, Thiers, 
was editor of the National; under his fearless leadership 
the “fourth estate" made its first collective 
M, Thlitt rcvo |t against illegal power, and signed a vigor- 
pubHcllt*. ous P roteijt against the ordinances, It is the 
' beginning of that wholesome influence of the 
press on modern politics of which the history has yet to 
im written, because its limits have not yet l>eon reached, 
Men waited breathlessly to see what steps would follow 
such an insurrection of opinion against powor. On the 
27th of July it was announced that Marshal Marmont, 
although he disapproved of the measures agreed on, and 
did not sympathize with the five ordinances, had Ixjen 
charged with tho defence of the capital. Then insurrection 
broke out at once, and the “ Revolution of the 
r 3 °th three ^ Jul y” began* On tho 27th the 
dayM at* barricades raised by the citizens were forced and 
July, the streets cleared ; on the 28th the insurgents, 
not- abashed by their defeat, seized the HOtel de 
Villc, and hoisted the tricolour 


1848 IN ENGLAND. 


The agitation of the country at first was seen chiefly in 
speeches made at fervid banquets, When the session of 
1 848 opened, the opposition, led by Odillon-Barrot, showed 
itself strong and resolute ; che interference of Government 
against a popular banquet in Paris led to the outbreak of 
the Revolution (22nd February 1848), On the 23rd the 
national guard took part with the populace 
i** 8 ' against the troops, and the soldiers, unwilling to 
vo/uitat attock them, hosituted, and the day [lassed by. 
of 1948 . Guizot now yielded, and sent in his resignation ; 

it was, however, too late ; that evening, the troops 
having fired on and killed some of the mob, a ghastly pro- 
cession with the bodies of tho slain passed through the 
streets. The excitement redoubled ; the troops refused to 
act ; Louis Philippe even called on Thiers to form a liberal 
ministry with Odillon-Barrot. A proclamation was issued 
stating that the troops were ordered to withdraw. Forth- 
with* the regular soldiers laid down their arms, and the 
jieoplc with the national guards marched on the Tuilerios. 
Louis Philippe now abdicated in favour of his grandson 
the count of Paris, and, assuming the name of Mr William 
Hmith, closed an inglorious reign by an inglorious flight in 
a hackney cab 

[The history of every European country is dealt with at 
length in the Encyclopaedia Britannica ,] 


From the Article (27 pages) bij Sit* SPENCER 
WALPOLE # AX//. 

History. -. . . . . . In the meanwhile the difficul- 
ties which the Government won experiencing from the Irish 
famine had been aggravated by a grave commercial crisis 
in England. In the autumn of 1847 a scries of failures in 
the great commercial centres created a panic in the City of 
London, which forced consols down to 78, and induced the 
Government to take ujion itself the res|K)nsibility of sus- 
jK'nding the Bank Charter Act. That step, enabling the 
directors of the Bank of England to issue notes unsecured 
by bullion, had the effect of gradually restoring confidence. 
But a grave commercial crisis of tins character is often 
attended with other than financial consequences. Tho 
stringency of the money market increases the distress of 
the industrial classes by diminishing the demand for work ; 
and when labour suffers, political agitation flourishes. 
Early in 1848, moreover, revolutions on tho Continent 
produced a natural craving for changes at home. Louis 
Philippe was driven out of PariR, the emperor of Austria 
was driven out of Vienna, tho Austrian soldiery had to 
withdraw from Milan, and even in Berlin the crown hod 
to make terms with the people. While thrones were fall- 
ing or tottering in every country in Eurojs\ it. was inevit- 
able that excitement and agitation should prevail in Great 
Britain. The Chartists, reviving the miicliinery which 
they had endeavoured to employ in 183b, divided on 
preparing a monster petition to Parliament, which was 
to Ijc escorted to Westminster by a monster procession. 
Their preparations excited general alarm, and on the 
invitation of the Government no less than 
170,000 special constables were sworn in to G * Mm * 
protect life and property against a rabble. By the 
judiciims arrangements, however, which were mode by 
the duke of Wellington, the | since of the metropolis was 
secured. The Chartists were induced to abandon tho 
procession which had caused so much alarm, and the 
monster jietition was carried in a cab to the House of 
Commons. There it was mercilessly picked to pieces by 
a select committee. It was found that, instead of contain- 
ing nearly fi, 000, 000 signatures, as its originators had 
boasted, less than 2,000,000 names were attached to it. 
Somo of the names, moreover, were obviously fictitious or 
even absurd. The exposure of these facts turned the 
whole thing into ridicule, and gave Parliament an excuse 
for postjKming measures of organic reform which might 
otherwise have been brought forward 

J The Tenth Edition also contains separate Articles on 

ITISH EMPIRE, QUEEN VICTORIA , ENGLISH LAW, 
ENGLISH LITERATURE , ENGLISH BIBLE, CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, ENGLAND AND WALES, frc„ &*.] 


CHAMPIONS OF YOUNG ITALY 

From ike Articlt ( 24 psies) by JOHN ADDINGTON 

8YM0NDS, 

Italy.- . . Garibaldi enme from Nice, nnd 

was a child of the js-opJc. Cavour was born in the midst 
of that stiff aristocratical society of old Piedmont which 
has been described so vividly by DAzeglio in his Ricordi. 
The Piedmontese nobles had the virtues and the defects 
of English country squires in the last century. Loyal, 
truthful, brave, hard-headed, tough in resistance, obsti- 
prejudiced, they made excellent soldiers, and were 
servants of the crown. Moreover, they hid be- 
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neath thoir stolid exterior greater political capacity than 
the more genial and brilliant inhabitants of Southern and 
Central Italy* (favour came of this race, and understood 
it* But he was a man of exceptional quality. He had the 
genius of statesmanship, —a practical sense of what could 
be done, combined with rare dexterity in doing it, line diplo- 
matic and parliamentary tact, and noble courage in the 
hour of need. Without the enthusiasm, amounting to the 
passion of a new religion, which Muzzini inspired, with- 
out GaritMildi’s brilliant achievements, and the idolatry 
excited by this pure -hearted hero in the breasts of all 
who fought with him and felt his sacred fire, there is 
little doubt that Cavour would not have found the crea- 
tion of United Italy possible. But if Cavour had not 
been there to win the confidence, support, and sympathy 
of Eurojtc, if lie had not been recognized by the body of 
the nation as a mail whose work was solid and whose sense 
was just in all emergencies, Mazzini’s efforts would have 
run to waste in questionable insurrections, and Garibaldi’s 
feats of arms must have added but one chapter more to the 
history of unproductive patriotism. While, therefore, we 
recognize the part played by each of these groat men in 
the liberation of their country, and while we willingly 
iguoro their differences and disputes, it is Cavour whom 
wc must honour with the title of the Maker of United 
Italy. . , 

[ This brief extract is a portion of the historical fart of 
the Article ITALY (82 pages),] 


THE FALL OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. 


From the Article (73 pages) by JAMES DONALDSON , LL.D ., 

Principal of St Andrew* University . 

QrddCt. — ...... The first step towards & per- 
manent settlement of the Turks in Europe was made in 
1854, when Gallipoli was occupied by Orchan’s son, 
Suleiman. Seven years from this time Ainuratk I. made 
himself master of Adrianople, and before his death that 
sultan saw the Greek emperor his vassal and tributary. 
It seemed now as if the fall of Constantinople could not 
long be delayed, when, with one of those turns of the wheel 
of fortune which form the surprises of history, Bajazet, the 
most powerful of all the Ottoman rulers, was defeated and 
taken prisoner by Timur the Tartar at the battle of Angora 
(14-02), and civil war setting in between his sons gave 
the Eastern empire a new lease of existence. But within 
twenty years again the capital was liesiegcd by Amurath 
TL, though he failed to take it, owing jiartly to the strength 
of its fortifications, and partly to a rebellion that broke out 
in his family. The empire was now reduced to Thessalonica, 
a f>art of the Peloponnesus, the city of Constantinople, and 
a few neighbouring towns. 

In the midst of the gloom which hangs over this last 


period, it is consoling to find a ray of light that illumines 
its closing scene, in the heroic end of the last 
Constantine, Tho story is a sari one. The city M© 
was beleaguered by land and* sea by the warlike 
hosts of Mahomet II. ; no further succour could 
bo expected from tho West; and the emperor, who 
had adopted the Latin rite, was thereby estranged from 
the great mass of his subjects. But lie bad determined not 
to survive his empire, and ho died in a manner worthy of 
the greatest of his predecessors. On the ove of the final 
assault he rode round tho positions occupied by his troops, 
to cheer thorn by his presence ; and then, having partaken 
of tho eucharist in 8t Sophia's after the Latin form, and 
having solemnly asked pardon of the members of his house* 
hold for any ottonccs, he proceeded to occupy his station 
at the great breach. There on the following morning, after 
a desperate resistance, he fell fighting amidst a heap of 
slain, and the young sultan passed his lifeless body as he 
rode into the captured city. . 

Section HI.--- Recent Hihtoby. 

The history of Greece from the fall of Constantinople to 
tho present day suggests a problem of profound historic 
interest, From the year 1403 till tho end of the 18th 
century almost all tho occasions on which the Grcok people 
appear on the page of the historian arc occasions on which 
wo read of them that they were butchered or sold into 
slavery, ltecords tell only of thoir annihilation or disper- 
sion. Yet in the commencement of the 19th century this 
apparently annihilated and dispersed people can summon 
energy enough to resist the Turks, and although in all pro* 
bability they would have failed to overcome their oppres- 
sors if they had been compelled to struggle unaided, yet 
the courage and self-dovotion which they showed in the 
conflict were such as to gain for them the sympathies of 
Europe, and they came forth triumphant. But in reading 
even of their war for independence wc arc astonished that 
a remnant was left. Thousands upon thousands perished, 
and their victory seemed only less terrible than utter defeat. 
Yet tho spirit of life remained. The kingdom of Greece 
was established, and within forty years, notwithstanding 
deplorable mistakes in its management, the population is 
doubled, and the country becomes consolidated into a con- 
stitutional realm. To trace how those events were possible 
and how they actually came to pass is the task of tlie 
historian of Modern Greece. 

Tho external events in this history are necessarily few. 
Greece was during the most of these centuries under the 
sway of foreigners, and the external history of Greece is 
formed merely by episodes in the history of these foreigners. 
When Mahomet II. became master of Constantinople, ho 
did not thereby become master of the Greek empire. . . . 

[The Encyclopedia Britannica contains at as great or 
greater length the histories of ROME (ancient and modern ), 
of EGYPT, PERSIA , ASSYRIA, frv., &*c.] 


Am 


The Federation of the Empire 

Mk. Ciiambeul ain 1 # visit to South Africa lias marked a departure — none too soon — from tlie* old 
ideas of the duties of Ministers, If its immediate aim has been the establishment of a prosperous 
regime in Britain's new colonies, its ultimate value will consist in the fact that it has marked one 
step further towards tlie Federation of the Empire. This policy, which has in the last few years 
become prominent in the minds of all far-seeing statesmen, is discussed at length under the headings 
44 FEDERAL GOVERNMENT” and “ BRITISH EMPIRE ” in the Tenth Edition of the 




The whole romantic story of human progress in the Victorian Era is contained in the Tenth Edition* 
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LANDMARKS IN HISTORY. 


From the Article (104 pages) by Dr RAWSON GARDINER, D.C.L., LLP., Ph. T\ 


Eflglandi — One point which cannot bo 

too strongly insisted on at this stage is that the Church of 
England which was founded by Augustine has nothing what- 
ever to do witli the early British Church. In after times 
certain British dioceses submitted to English ecclesiastical 

rule, and that is all ; but the historical 

* act cannot altered to please any man. The 
Church of England is the daughter of the Church 
of Home. She is so perhaps more directly than 
any other Church in Europe. England was the special 
conquest of the Roman Church, the first land which looked 
up with reverence to the Roman pontiff, while it owed not 
oven a nominal allegiance to the Roman Ctcsar 

It was also doubtless owing to direct Christian influence 
that the early jurisprudence of England came to differ in 
one singular point, from that of other Teutonic nations. 
Tho wager of battle, an original Teutonic institution, one 
which was brought again into England in later times, seems 
to have \mn altogether disused between the conversion 
ami the Norman conquest, it has an English name, the 
omest ; but it is quite unknown to English law or English 
usage. Its place is taken by the direct appeul to the judg- 
ment of God in the form of the ordeal. The divine power, 
it was held, would directly interfere to save the innocent 
and to punish the guilty. We need not suppose that the 
ordeal itself was an invention of Christian teachers. Tin 1 
same idea may bo found in many customs in other parts 
of the world. But it must be owing to direct Christian 
teaching that the judgment by hot iron or hot water 
altogether drove out the more warlike appeal to the judg- 
ment of battle, so that this lost came in again in after 
times in the guiso of u foreign innovation 

We may safely set down tho groat plague of 1349, 
known as tho Black Death, as the greatest of all social 
landmarks in English history. While the chivalrous king 
was keeping the feast of the foundation of the Order of 
the Garter, half the inhabitants of his kingdom were swept 
away by the pestilence. Tho natural results followed. 
Wo have seen that one of the gradual results of tho Norman 
Conquest was to fuse together the churls, the lowest clans 
of freemen, along with the slaves in the intermediate class 
of villains. By this time personal Rlavery had pretty well 
died out; but villainage was still in full force, lint 
various causes — among them the froquont emancipation of 
the villains — had called into being a class of free labourers 
alongside of the villains. When the plague cut off so large 
a proportion of tho whole people, labour became scarcer, 
and higher wages were naturally demanded. Parliament 
after parliament, beginning in tho very year of the Black 
Death, tried, in the interests of tho employers of labour, to 
keep wages at their old rate. The Good Parliament itself 
did not shrink from this selfish and impossible attempt. 
The discontent caused by these statutes, the general 
stirring of men’s minds of which Wickliffe and the Vision 
of the Ploughman are alike witnesses, led, under the 
preaching of some of Wickliffe’s wilder and fiercer disciples, 
to the great peasant outbreak of 1381, the insurrection 
which has chiefly become fumouB through the story of Wat 
Tyler. The young king, undoubtedly outstripping his 
legal powers, promised freedom to all the villains. This 
promise the next parliament not unnaturally refused to 
confirm. Two results followed. Though the villains were 
not at onoe emancipated, yet from this time villainage 


gradually died out, us slavery hud already died out. 
Neither institution was ever abolished by law; but all the 
slaves gradually U'nimu villains, all the villains gradually 
became freemen. By the end of the 15th century, villain- 
age was hardly known, except hero and there on ecelesi-* 
astieal estates. The clergy luvd always preached the 
emanciiMition of the villains us a good work. Vet they 
were the slowest of all landowners to eiiuinoijate their own 
villains. In this there is no real inconsistency. The 
layman might do what lie would with his own ; lie might 
dispense with services owing to himself. Those who were 
at any moment the members of an ecclesiastical corporation 
might be lrjld not to have the same right to emancipate 
their villains, that is, to make away with the rights of the 
corporation itself 

In 1509 Henry VJI, died, Ilis eldest surviving son, 
Henry VIII., who now united the claims of York and 
Lancaster, succeeded without a breath of opposition. He 
was the first king since Richard II. who reigned by an 
undisputed title ; and he was, strangely enough, the lust 
king who w r as formally elected in undent fashion in the 
ceremony of his coronation. With him, rather than with 
his father, a now period opens ; or, more accurately still, 
the new jieriod opens with the second ]>criod of Henry 
VII. ’s reign, after all opposition to his title had passed 
away. When tho first Tudor king felt himself safe, tho 
Tudor despotism began. Uiyier the second Tudor king 
that despotism allied itself with ecclesiastical change, 
and the l(ith century put on its most characteristic 
aspect. 

j£ was during this period that England came within the 
range of those general causes of change which were now 
beginning to affect all Euroi*j. Tho revival of learning, as 
it is called, was now spreading from Italy into other lands. 
The three great inventions which in the course of tho 
1 5th century affected the general state of mankind, gun 
powder, printing, and the compass, began in the course of 
the second half of that century to tlo their work on England 
also. The Wars of the Roses differ w idely, in their military 
character, from the civil wars of earlier times. The pci sonal 
displays of chivalry in the field, as well as tho, older style 
of fortification, both became useless Iwfore the new engines 
of destruction. But, above all things, it was during this 
time that, in most parts of Eurojie, tho chief steps were 
taken towards that general overthrow of ancient lil.eitios 
which reached its highest growth in the 16th century. 
Europe was massing itself into a system of powers, gi eater in 
extent and smaller in numter, than heretofore. The masters 
of these riowers were learning a more subtle policy in foreign 
affairs than those who went kfore them, and they were 
beginning to rest their trust at home on standing aimics. 
We have reached the time of Louis XI. and of Ferdinaml 
of Aragon. While France had grown by the armexath n of 
nearly all its vassal states, and of some states which were 
not its vassals, the new j>ower of Spain w r as growing up, to 
dovelop in the next }>eriod into the gigantic dominion of the 
house of Austria. Italy, with the mass of its small common- 
wealths grouped together among a few larger states, Borne 
princely, some republican, becomes during this age tho 
battlefield of the rival powers 

\Ii is impossible to give more than these samples of the 
masterly article on the Jlistoty of England by Dr RAWSON 
GARDINER, which forms a portion only of the Article 
ENGLAND, nearly 200 pages long.] 


The article 
on 

PHILIP U. 
in 

Vol. 18 
is by 

Dr. Mandell 
Creighton 
| ( 1 st* Bishop 
ol London)* 




for extract* from article* on Biology, see p. 198 of this pamphlet. 


THE MODEL REPUBLICS. 


From the Article {24 pages ) by JOHN ADDINGTON 
SYMONDS, M.A. 

Italy,—. . . . . The year 1492 opened a new age 

for Italy. In this year Lorenzo died, and was succeeded 
by hia boh, the vain and weak Piero ; France paused be- 
neath the personal control of the inexperienced Charles 
VIII, ; the fall of Granada freed Spain from her embar- 
rassments ; Columbus discovered America, destroying the 
commercial supremacy of Venice ; last, but not least, 
Koderigo Borgia assumed the tiara with the famous title 
of Alexander VI 


The stage was now prepared, and all the tutors who 
were destined to accomplish the ruin of Italy trod it 
with their armies, Sjiain, France, Oermauy, 
Durtof with their Swiss auxiliaries, had bccu sum- 
^JJJ^^moned upon various pretexts to partake her 
provinces. Then, too late, patriots like 
Machiavelli perceived the suicidal self-indulgence of 
the past, which, by substituting mercenary troops for 
national militias, left the Italians at the absolute discre- 
tion of their neighbours. Whatever parts the Italians 
themselves played in the succeeding quarter of a century, 
the game was in the hands of French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man invaders. Meanwhile, no Rcheme for combination 
against common foes arose iri the peninsula, l^cli j>etty 
potentate strove for his own private advantage in the 
confusion ; and at this epoch the chief gains accrued to the 
papacy. Aided by his terrible son, Cesare Borgia, Alexander 
VI, chastised the Roman nobles, siilnlued Romagna and the 
March, threatened Tuscany, and seemed to be upon the 
point of creating a Central Italian state in favour of his 
progeny, when he died suddenly in 1503. llis conquests 
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I reverted to the Holy See, Julius II., bis bitterest enemy' 
' and jwerful successor, continued Alexander's policy, but 
no longer in the interest of his owfi relatives. It became 
the nobler ambition of Julius to aggrandize the church, and 
to rcassume the protectorate of the Italian people. With 
this object, he secured Emilia, carried his victorious arm a 
against Ferrara, aud curbed the tyranny of the Baglioni in. 
Perugia. Julius II. played a perilous game ; but the stakes, 
were high, and lie fancied himself strong enough to guide 
the tempest he evoked. Quarrelling with the Venetians in. 
1508, he combined the forces of all Europe by the league 
of Cambray against them ; and when be had succeeded in 
his first purpose of humbling them even to the dust, he 
turned round in 1510, uttered his famous resolve to expel 
the barbarians from Italy, and pitted the Spaniards against 
the French. It was with the SwiBB that ho hoped to effect 
this revolution ; but the Swiss, now interfering for the first 
time as principals in Italian affairs, were incajiable of more 
than adding to the already maddening distractions of the 
people. Formed for mercenary warfare, they proved a 
perilous instrument in the hands of those who used them,, 
and were hardly less injurious to their friends than to their 
foes. In 1512 the battle of Ravenna between the French 
troops and the allies of Julius, — Spaniards, Venetians, and 
Swiss, — was fought. Gaston de Foix bought a doubtful 
victory dearly with his death; and the allies, though 
beaten on the banks of the Ronco, immediately afterwards; 
expelled the French from Lombardy. Vet Julius II. had 
failed, as might have been foreseen. He only exchanged 
one set of foreign masters for another, and taught a new- 
barbarian race how pleasant were the plains of Italy. As 
a consequence of the battle of Ravenna, the Medici 

returned in 1512 to Florence 

[ This cxccrpt is from the Article ITALY , 82 pages in 
length,’] 


Articles on New Inventions and Discoveries, written by the Inventors 
and Discoverers themselves for the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The reader who seeks the knowledge of our time in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
will find something more than authority in the volumes; he will read the story of* invention, of travel, 
and of research in the words of the very men who, by their own labour and enterprise, have made history 
and added to the knowledge of their age. 

Lord Rayleigh, in his article on Argon, treats o^ the new gas he discovered in the atmo- 
sphere, the secrets of which were supposed to have been exhausted ; and himself describes the 
course of experiments which led him and Professor Ramsay to its detection. So also Professor 
Dewar, in contributing the article on Liquid Gases, gives his reader# the benefit of his creative 
researches in this marvellous province of modern chemistry, and tells the story of Liquid Air. One 
of the most important among recent applications of electricity to engineering, Electric Weldings is 
treated by the inventor hi m#e If— Professor Thomson, Expert for the General Electrical Company. 

The article Greenland is contributed by Dr. Nansen, Sir Frederick Lugard writes the article 
Uganda, dealing with the Protectorate of which he was the first administrator. Sir Harry Johnston, 
whose expedition to Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika resulted in the founding of the British Centra) 
Africa Protectorate, writes on British Central Africa; and Count Pfeil, who accompanied Dr. Carl 
Peters on his romantic expedition, has written on German East Africa* Major Baden-Powell, Pre- 
sident of the Aeronautical Society, which he re -founded, in his article Military Kites, treats of an 
appliance which he has himself invented. It is a part of the same tradition which prompted the 
Erlitors to give the history of the important contemporary movement in decoration ( Arts ana Crafts ) 
to the craftsman and designer who founded the Arts and Crafts Society, Mr. Walter Crane; the 
subject of Book- Printing to Mr. Ricketts of the 41 Vale Press * ; and Glass, to Mr. H. J. Powell (of the 
Whitcfriars Works). Such articles, too, as Sir Francis Jeune’s on Divorce bring another sort of special 
knowledge to the work. 




Wherever one turns, to Commerce, Engineermf , Sport, or the Drama, one finds in the Tenth Edition the most 
recent facts on each subject set forth by the best authorities. 
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THE BERLIN CONGRESS 


From, the Article (18 pages) h, Sir DONALD MACKENZIE 
WALLACE, K.C.V.d 

Europe. — Deceived in her expectations 

of active support from her two allies, Russia found herself 
in an awkward position. From a military point of view 
it was absolutely necessary for her to come to an arrange- 
ment either with Austria or with England, because the 
communications of her army before Constantinople with 
its base could be cut by these two Towers acting in 
concert —the land route being dominated by Austria, and 
the Black Sea route by the British fleet, which was at 
that time anchored in the Sea of Marmora. As soon, 
therefore, as the efforts to obtain the support of her two 
allies against the demands of England hud failed, negotia- 
tions wore oiHjned in London, and on 30th May a Secret 
Convention was signed by Lord Salisbury and Count 
Schuwaloff. By that agreement the, obstacles to the 
assembling of the Congress were removed. The Congress 
mot in Berlin on 13th June, and after many 
CongrvaM. prolonged sittings and much secret negotiations, 
the Treaty of Berlin was signed on 13th July. 
By that treaty the Preliminary Peace of San Stofano was 
considerably modified. The big Bulgaria defined by 
General Ignaticf was divided into three portions, the j»art 
between the Danuta and the Balkans being transformed 
iuto a vassal Principality, the part between the Balkans 
and the Rhodope being made into an autonomous province, 
with a Christian governor named by the Sultan, with the 
assent of the Powers, and the remainder being placed 
again under the direct rule of the Porte. The jndej»end- 
enee of Montenegro, Servia, and Rumania was formally 
recognized, and each of these Principalities received a 
considerable accession of territory. Rumania, however, in 
return for the Dobrudja, which it professed not to desire, 
was obligod to give back to Russia the portion of Bessa- 
rabia ceded after the Crimean War. In Asia Minor 
Bussia agreed to confine her annexations to the districts 
of Kars, Ardahan, and Batum, and to restore to Turkey 
the remainder of the occupied territory. As a set-off 
against the large acquisitions of the Slav races, the Powers 
recommended that the Sultan should cede to the kingdom 
of Greece the greater part of Thessaly and Epirus, under 
the form of a rectification of frontiers. At first the Sultan 
refused to act on this recommendation, but in March 1881 
a compromise was effected by which Greece obtained 
Thessaly without Epirus. Bosnia and Herzegovina were 
to be occupied and administered by Austria-Hungary, and 
the Austrian authorities were to have the right of making 
roads and keeping garrisons in the district of Novi-Bazar, 
which lies between Scrvia and Montenegro. In all the 
provinces of Eurojwan Turkey for which special arrange- 
ments were not made in the Treaty, the Porte undertook 
(Art. 23) to introduce organic statutes similar to that of 
Crete, adapted to the local conditions. This Article, like 
many of tne subordinate stipulations of the Treaty, has 
remained a dead letter. We may mention socially 
Art. Gl, in which the Sublime Porte undertook to realize 
without delay the ameliorations and reforms required in 
the provinces inhabited by Armenians, and to guarantee 
their safety against the Circassians and Kurds. Equally 
unreliable proved the scheme of Lord Beoconsfield to 
secure good administration throughout the whole of Asia 
Minor by the introduction of reforms under British 
control, and to prevent the further expansion of Russia 
in that direction by a defensive alliance with the Porte. 


A Convention to that effect was duly signed At Con- 
stantinople a few days l>efore the meeting of cypru* 
the Congress (4th June 1878), but the only part c o»* 
of it which was actually realized was the occu- 
pation ami administration of Cyprus by the British 
Government 

[/„ the Article from which this short c.\ tract is token the 
whole course of modem European politics is reviewed 
at length,] 


LEGENDARY AND MODERN IRELAND. 


i’mm the A rticlea (68 and 21 pages) h, RICHARD BAGHELL 
M.A., J).L . ; W. HALDANE PORTER, JutmMrrmtAsaWy 
and Rev. J. H. BERNARD, lKlh 

Ireland. — The last of the prehistoric 

races of Ireland are the so-called Milesians or Scots. The 
immediate eponym of the new race was Galu.ni, from (ln( r 
“valour,” a name which might lie expressed by the tatin 
milts, a “knight,” whence came the names Milesius and 
Milesians. Among the names which appear in the pedi- 
gree, which is of course carried back without a break to 
Noah, are several worthy of the attention of archeologist n, 
— namely, Brcogan or BrcgAn, Ebcr Scot, Ouodal Glas > 
Fcuius Farsaid, Allait, Nriutlu, Sru, and Kuril. DroogAn, 
according to the legend, was the grandfather of Galam or 
Milesius, who founded Brigantiu in Spain. 

With all their drawlmcks, the Irish ethnic legends, when 
stript of their elutaratc detail and Biblical and classical 
loans, express the broad facts of the jioopling of Ireland, 
and are in accordance with the results of archaeological in- 
vestigation. At the earliest jioriod the country was well 
wooded, and the interior full of mursboN and lakes ; it wuw 
oceupiecPby a sparse population, who appear in later times 
as “forest tribe* ** (Tuutha Feda), and were doubtless of 
theatarigiiinl (Itarie) nice of western and southern Euro]>e. 
The story of Partholun represents the incoming of the first 
bronze-armed Celts, who were a Goidelic trilio akin to tho 
later Scots that settled on the sca-coost, and built the fort- 
resses occupying the principal headlands. They formed 
with tho forest tribes the basis of the population in the 
Early Bronze age. Afterwards came the various tribes: 
known by the general name of Firbolgs. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that all the tritas included under this namo 
came at the same time, or even that, they were closely akin. 
The legend names several tribes, and tolls us that they came 
into Ireland at different places from Britain. The effect 
of their immigrations now appears to have been that in the* 
north the people were Cruithni, or Piets of the Goidelic 
branch of the Celts ; in the east and centre, British and 
Bclgie tribes; and in Munster, when not distinctly Itarie,, 
of a southern ir Gaulish type. 

In the Middle Agee there were considerable forests in Ireland 
encompassing bfo&d expanses of upland jasturcs and marshy 
meadows, unbroken up to the 7th century hy ditch or dyko. 
There were no oities or large towns at the mouths of the rivers ; 
no stone bridges spanned the latter ; stepping stones or hurdle 
bridges at the fords or shallows offered the only mode of crossing th* 
broadest rivers and connecting the uupaved roads or bridle path's- 
which crossed the country over hill and dale from the princijial 
kingly ddine (sing. dun). The forests abounded in game— tho red 
deer and wild boar were common ; and wolves ravaged the flocks, 
for the most part unprotected by fences even in comparatively later 
times, Scattered over the country were nnmerons small hamlets, 
composed mainly of wicker cabins, among which were some which 
might l>e culled houses ; other hamlets were composed of huts of 
the rudest kind. Here and there were some large hamlets or 
villages that had grown up about groups of houses surrounded by 
an earthen mound or rampart ; similar groups of houses enclosed 


The Binprepby of the luteCECIL RHODES ** 0,,B " f lh * inmiTwuU.' artirle. ron-prir^goUTH AFRICA in th " 
Edition. S<*THE BRITISH EMPIRE, from wiui h ftn ext.’wt us on p 7*1 of this r^vlot. 



For the titles of a few of the articles on Science in the Tenth Edition, see p. 213. 
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in this manner were also to bo found without any annexed hnmltft, 
Sometimes the rampart waa double, with a deop ditch between. 
The simple rampart and ditch enclosed a fa? or cattlt yard and tho 
groups of houses of tho owncra, for every room was a ho iterate house. 
The enclosed houses (rattw, sing, rath) belonged to the free men 
called air iff (sing, a ire). The tdzos of the huiixoa mid of tho enclos- 
ing mound and ditch marked the rank (that in, the wealth) of the 
wire, if his wealth consisted of chattels only, he was a bti-aire, or 
cow-aire. When lie possessed ancestral land., which was no doubt 
one of the consuqueuces of the Scotio conquest, ho was a faith or 
lord, aud was entitled to let his lands for grazing, to have a hamlet 
in which lived labourers, and to keep slaves. The larger fort with 
two <>r more ditchos and ramparts was a dun, where tho chieftain 
or rt lived, and kept his hostages if ho lmd subregnli. The houses 
of all classes wore of wood, chiefly wattles and wicker-work enclos- 
ing clay, and cylindrical in shape, with conical roofs thatched with 
rushes. Tho oratories wore of tlie samo form and material, but the 
larger churches and kingly banqueting halls wero mndo of sawn 
boards. Bede, sneaking of h church built by Fin&n at Lindosfarne, 
nays, 11 Nevertheless, alter the manner of the Scots, ho made it not 
of stone but of hewn ouk aud covered it with reeds." When St 
Malachy, who lived in tho first half of the 12th century, thought 
of building a stone oratory at Bangor, it was doomed a novelty by 
the people, saying, * l wo are Scoti, not Calli." Long before this, 
however, stone cliurchos had been built iu other parts of Ireland, 
and many round towers. In some of tho ccUkraig (sing, cathir), 
or stone forts, of the south-west of Ireland, the houses within the 
ramparts were made of stone in tho form of a bee-hive, and similar 
** cloghans," as they are called, arc found in the western islands of 
Scotland 


The most striking event, however, in Ireland in the earlier 
■part of 1900 was Queen Victoria’s visit. Touched by 
the gallantry of the Irish regiments in South Africa, aud 
moved to some extent, no doubt, by the presence of the 
duke of Connaught in Dublin os commander-in-chief, the 
Queen determined in April to make up for the loss of her 
usual spring holiday abroad by paying a visit to Ireland. 
The last time Her Majesty had been in Dublin was in 
1861 with tho J’rinco Consort. Since then, besides the 
visit of the prince and princess of Wales in 1885, Prince 
Albert Victor and Prince George of Wales had visited Ireland 
in 1887, and the duke and duchess of York in 1897 ; but 
the lack of any permanent royal residence and the long- 
continued absence of the Sovereign in person had aroused 
repeated comment. Directly the announcement of tho 
Queen’s intention was made the greatest public interest 
was taken in the project. Shortly before St Patrick's Day 
tho Queen issued an order which intensified this interest, 
that Irish soldiers might in future wear a sprig of shamrock 
in their headgear on this national festival. For somo years 
j>ast the ** weuring of the green ” had been regarded by the 
army authorities os improper, and friction had consequently 
occurred, but the Queen’s order put an end in a graceful 
manner to what had formerly been a plausible grievance. 
The result was that St Patrick’s Day was celebrated in 
London and throughout the empire as it never had been 
Wore, and when the Queen went over to Dublin at the 
beginning of April she was received with the greatest, 
enthusiasm 

[ The passages printed here are but an attempt to give the 
reader some idea of the comprehensiveness of the So pages 
on IRELAND in the 'Tenth Edition.'] 


THE TOTTERING OF THE MOGUL 
EMPIRE. 


From the Article (36 pages) by Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.I.E. 

India* — Aurangzeb’n long reign, from 

1658 to 1707, may be regarded as representing both the 
culminating point of Mughal power and the beginning of 


its decay. Unattractive as his character was, it contained 
at least some elements of greatness. None of liis successors 
on tho throne was anything higher than a debauchee or a 
puppet, lie waa the first to conquer the independent 
sultans of the Deccan, and to extend his authority to the 
extreme south. But even during his lifetime two new 
Hindu nationalities were being formed in the Marhattas 
and the fchklis ; while immediately after liis death tho 
nawabs of the Deccan, of Oudh, and of Bengal raised 
themselves to practical independence. Aurangzob had 
indeed enlarged the empire, but he had not strengthened 
its foundations. During the reign of liis father 81iilh 
; Jalnin ho had been viceroy of the Deccan, or rather of tho 
northern portion only, which had been annexed to the 
Mughal empire since tho reign of Akbar. His early 
ambition was to conquer the Mahometan kings of Bfjapur 
and Go! con da, who, sinco the downfall of Vijayanagar, 
had been practically supremo over tho south. This 
object was not accomplished without many tedious cam- 
paign^ in which Sivnji, tho founder of the Marhattd 
confederacy, first comos upon tho scone. In name Bivsjl 
was a feudatory of tho house of Bfjapur, on whoso behalf 
he held tho rock-forts of his native Ghdts; but in fact 
he found his opportunity in playing off the Mahometan 
powers against one another, and in rivalling Aurangzob 
himself in tho art of treachery. In 1680 Sivaji died, and 
his son and successor, SambhajI, was betrayed to Aurangzob 
and put to death. The rising Murhattri power was thus 
for a time checked, and tho Mughal armies were sot free 
to operato in the eastern Deccan. Jn 1686 the city of 
Bijapur was taken by Aurangzeb in person, and in the 
following year Golconda also fell. No independent power 
then remained iu tho Boulh, though the numerous load 
chieftains, known as pdleydrs and naifo, never formally 
submitted to the Mughal empire. During the early years 
of his reign Aurangzob had fixed his capital at Delhi, while 
he kept his dethroned father, Shdh Jah&u, in cIobo confine- 
ment at Agra, In 1682 ho set out with his army on his 
victorious march into the Deccan, and from that time until 
his death in 1707 he never again returned to Delhi. . . . 

[The Artie/e on INDIA, from which is the above extract, is 
82 pages long , and there are Articles in the Tenth Edition on 

INDIAN RELIGIONS , INDIAN HILL TRIBES, BUDDHISM , 
HINDUISM, PARSEES, JAINS, Sv., A*.] 


ENGLAND’S ALLY. 


From the Articlee (84 pages) by Sir RUTHERFORD 
ALC0DK, Captain F. BRINKLEY, Professor W. 
ANDERSON, E. F. STRANGE, and W. Q. ASTON. 

Japan.— . The most Interesting portion of 

Japanese history in that of the rise and fall in the Middle Ages 
of the warlike families which in turn seized the power and over- 
awed the crown. Of these the Taira clan stands pre-eminent, 
though much of its history is mixed up with that of its rival, the 
Minaruoto clan. The two came first into notice iu the 10th 
century, and quickly ineroased in influence and strength. It 
would appear, indeed, that the court strove to play oil tho one 
against the other, being moved by fear that the power af either 
might become too great. Thus, If one of the Taira rebol led, the 
Minamoto wore authorized by the emperor to subdue him ; while, 
if any membors of the latter elan proved unruly, tho Taira were 
only too glad to obtain an imperial commission to proceed against 
them. This gave rise to incessant intrigue and frequent blood- 
shed, ending at last, in the middle of the 12th century, iu open 
warfare. Tairo no Kiyomori was at that time the head of his 
clan ; he was a man of unscrupulous character and unbounded 
ambition, and constantly strove to secure offices at court for him- 


Tot the titles of a few of the articles on Geography, see p. 60 of this review. 



The Encyclopaedia Britannica is now completed with an Index of upwards of half a million entries. 
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•elf, his family, and bin adherent*. In 1160-59 Revere fighting 
took place at the capital between the rival clans, each aide driv- 
ing to obtain poMcnsion of the person of the sovereign in order to 
give some colour of right to its action#. In 1150 Kiyomori event- 
ually triumphed, ami the a word of the executioner ruthlessly 
complotod the measure of his success in the field. Noarlv the 
whole of tlie Minamoto chiefs were cut off, — among them being 
Yoshitomo, the bead of tho clan. A boy named Yoritomo, the 
third son of Yoshitomo, was, however, spared through tho inter- 
cession of Kiyomori’* step-mother ; and Yoshitaune, also Yoshi- 
tomo’a sou by a concubine, was, with his mother and two 
brothers, permitted to livo. Yoritomo and his half-brother 
Yoshitsuno were deatiued eventually to avenge the death of their 
kinsmen and completely to overthrow the Taira house, hut this 
did not tako plaoo till thirty years later. In the mmiutiiue 
Kiyomori’H power waxed greater and greater ; lie was himself 
appointed dwijd-dtiijln, (“prime minister ”), and he married his 
daughter to the emperor Takakura, whom, in 1180, lie forced to 
abdicate in favour of the heir-apparent, who was Kiyomori’s own 
grandson. After raising his family to the highest pinnacle of 
pride and power, Kiyomori died in 1181, and retribution speedily 
overtook the surviving members of his clan. The once almost 
annihilated Minamoto clan, headed by Yoritomo, mustered their 
forces in the KuantO and other eastern regions for a filial attempt 
to recover their former influence. Marching westwards under the 
command of Yoshitsune, they started on one grand series of 
triumphs, terminating (1186) in a crowning victory in a sea-fight 
off Ihinuouru, near Shinmnos^ki, in the province of CliAshiu, : 
The overthrow of the Taira family was complete : the greater : 
number perished in the battle, and many were either drowned or j 
delivered over to the executioner. The emperor himself (Anloku, I 
82nd of his line?)* then only in the seventh year of his age, was , 
drowned, with other members of the imperial house. The Taira j 
supremacy here name to an end, having existed during the roigus | 
of nine emperors. 


In 1890 tho Constitution was promulgated. Imposing 
ceremonies marked the event. All the nation’s notables 
were summoned to the jMihiee to witness the 
The Co n- delivery of the important document by tho 
90° Sovereign to the prime minister; salvos of 
° * artillery wore fired ; the cities were illuminated, 

and the people kept holiday. Marquis Ito directed the 
framing of tho Constitution. He had visited the Occident 
for the purpose of investigating the development of parlia- 
mentary institutions and studying their practical working. 
His name is connected with nearly every great work of 
constructive statesmanship in the history of new Ja^m, 
and perhaps the crown of his legislative career was the 
drafting of the Constitution, to which tho Japanese people 
point proudly joa tho only charter of the kind voluntarily 
given by a sovereign to his subjects. In other countries 
•uch concessions wore always the outcome of long struggles 
between ruler and ruled, In Japan the Emperor freely 
divested himsolf of a portion of his prerogatives and trans- 
ferred them to tho jwople. That view of the case, as may 
be seen from the story told above, is not untinged with 
romance ; but in a general sense it is true. The framers 
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of the Constitution did not err on the side of liberality. 
They fixed tho minimum age for electors and candidates 
at twenty-five, and tho property qualification at a payment 
of direct taxes to the amount of 15 t/en (80 shillings) 
annually. Tho result was that only 400,000 persons 
were enfranchised out of a nation of 42 millions. A bi- 
cameral system was adopted for the Diet; tho Vpper 
House being in juirt elective, in part hereditary, and in 
part nominated by tho Sovereign ; the Lower consisting of 
800 elected members. Freedom of conscience, of speech, 
and of public meeting, inviolability of domicile and corre- 
spondence, security from arrest or punishment, except by 
due process of law, jiermunence of judicial appointments, 
and all the other essential elements of civil iilnirty were 1 
guaranteed. In tho Diet full legislative authority was 
vested : without its consont no tax could be imposed, in- 
creased, or remitted ; nor could any public, money bo paid 
out except the salaries of officials, which the Hovereign 
reserved the right to fix at will. In tho Enqioror wen* 
vested the prerogatives of declaring war and making peace, 
of concluding treaties, of appointing and dismissing officials, 
of approving and promulgating laws, of issuing urgency 
ordinances to take the temporary place of laws, and of 
conferring titles of nobility. 

No incident in Japan’s modern career seemed more 
hazardous than this sudden plunge into parliamentary 
institutions. There had been, us shown al>ovo, 
some preparation. Provincial assemblies had n * 

partially familiarized the people with the methods ayatom. 
of deliberative bodies. Hut provincial assemblies 
were at best petty arenas— -places where the making or 
mending of roads, and tho policing and scavenging of 
villages, came up for discussion, an*l where political jHirties 
exercised no legislative function, nor found any oppor- 
tunity to attack the Government or to debate problems 
| of national interest. Thus tho convening of a Diet, ami 
tho sudden transfer of financial and legislative authority 
from the throne and its entourage of tried statesmen to 
| the hands of men whose qualifications for public life rested 
on the verdict of electors, themselves apparently devoid of 
all light to guide their choice— this sweeping innovation 
j seemed likoly to tax severely, if not to overtax com- 
I pletely, the progressive capacities of tho nation. What 
| enhanced the interest of the situation was that the oli- 
garchs who held the administrative power had taken no 
I pains to win a following in the political field 

[JAPANESE ART , THE CHINAJAPAN WAR , CHINA , 
KOREA, THE PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST , ami 
! THE COMMAND OF THE SEA are some only of the Far- 
| Eastern subjects dealt with in the I'enth Edition of the 
I Encyclopedia ltriiannicaj\ 


You have been interested in many, probably most, of tlie above extracts. In reading 
them, short as they arc, you have gained a new idea oft the development ot tho. Worlds 
History. But if the greater part of this pamphlet wore devoted to extracts .from the 
historical articles, it would not afford sjMiee enough to indicate the range of criticism and 
research which is at your disposal in the Tenth Edition. 

And if this is true of History and the articles devoted to History in the Tenth Edition, 
it is equally true of every other subject to which human intelligence lias been devoted. 
In the following pages will be found a collection of extracts from the biographical articles, 
which will be a guide to the reader whose interests in the livos of great men will naturally 
induce him to ask with what completeness the Encyclopaedia Britannica treats his favourite 

subject. 
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HISTORY IN THE 
TENTH EDITION 

WHOSE LIVES ARE 


Men Who Led 
Reform, 

JOHN WICLIFFE. 

SIR JOHN OLDCASTLE. 
MARTIN LUTHER. 
1IULDRKICH Z WING LI. 
JOHN HUSS. 

DESIPERIUS ERASMUS. 
JOHN CALVIN. 

GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA, 
IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 

JOHN WESLEY. 

JOHN OK LEYDEN. 
PHILIP MELANCHTHON. 
JOHN KNOX. 

FRANCIS XAVIER. 
THOMAS CRANMER. 
WILLIAM LAUD. 

JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
JOHN HOWARD. 

WILLIAM WILBERFORCK. 
ABKAHAM LINCOLN. 
RICHARD COBDEN. 

JOHN BRIGHT. 


HISTORICAL FIGURES 


Men Who were 
Great Soldiers, 


SCIPIO AFRICA XUS. 
JULIUS C ASSAIL 
HANNIBAL. 
CHARLEMAGNE. 

GUSTAV US ADOLPHUS. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 
PRINCE RUPERT, 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

JOHN DUKE or MARLBORO' 
PRINCE EUGENE. 
MARSHAL SAXE. 

JOHN SOBIESKI. 

VICOMTE DE TURENNE. 
WALLENSTEIN. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
PRINCE DE CONDE. 
WELLINGTON. 


Men Who Explored 
the World. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
FRANCISCO P1ZARRO. 
AMERIGO VESPUCCI. 
SEBASTIAN CABOT. 
HERNAN CORTES. 

MARTIN FROBISHER, 

Sill JOHN HAWKINS. 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
LORD ANSON, 

FERDINAND MAGELLAN* 
CAPTAIN COOK. 


TOLD IN THE VOLUMES 


Men Who Rose 
from Nothing:. 

THOMAS A BECKET. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
LORD CLIVE. 
CLOUDESLEY SHOVEL. 
CARDINAL ALBERON1. 
CARDINAL DUBOIS. 
GREGORY POTEMKIN. 


To think of the names of all the Wars and Battles mentioned in the historical articles of the 
Knnjclojxrdia Britanuica would demand the continued efforts of bodies of men for weeks. Let us take only 
u few of the more important ones that will recur to us if we devote a moment of reflection to stirring that 
curiosity within us which is always waiting to rise at the touch of the spur. There are the battles of Hastings, 
Bannockburn, and Floddcn ; of (Vessv, Poictiers, and Agincourt (which Shakespeare lias fixed eternally 
in the memories of Englishmen) ; there are the battles of the Civil War — Nuseby, Marston Moor, Edgchill, 
and the famous Worcester, in which Charles II. narrowly escaped from the troopers of the great Protector; 
there is the long catalogue of Marlborough's victories — Blenheim, Malplaquet, Oudenarde, Ramillies; there 
is the fight against the Armada, which constitutes one of the finest passages in the long reign of that bright 
occidental shir, Elizabeth; and there are the victories of Nelson — Copenhagen, Nile, Trafalgar; it 
were idle to continue the list. Of wars there are the Trojan, Punic, Peloponnesian; the Wars of the 
Hoses, of Guclphs, and Ghibellines; there are the Thirty Years' 1 War, the Seven Years'* War, and the 
Seven Days’ War ; there are the Wars of Liberation, of Independence, of Secession ; in more recent times 
there are* the Crimean War, Franco- Prussian War, the Russo-Turkish War, the Chino- Japanese War, 
the Sikh Wai, the Burmese War, and the Spanish American War— to say nothing of the series of wars 
culminating in the Great Boer War, 

The number of people alive to-day is as nothing compared with the list of the dead since the beginning 
of the w orld. Edmund Burke once mode a rhetorical attempt to estimate the number of people who had 
perished in the battlefield ; but the task is an idle one. Almost equally idle would be any serious attempt 
to summarize the mass of historical information within the 35 quarto volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
Britan viva. 


History and Mr. UtT^nsr’* SIX SViniNO \U"N teec pp. 133 and 134 of thi.; pamphletV 


WHAT does the English Reformation signify? 
See Dr RAWSON GARDINER'S ENGLAND. 

HOW the Irish Rebellion of 1798 have 

Imjcii averted ? 

See LORD MACAULAY'S PITT. 

WHO were the Waldenses ? 

See the article under that heading by Dr MANDELL 
CREIGHTON , late Bishop of London. 


WHEN Ditty the Renaissance be said to have 
begun ? 

See the article by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDf. 

WHERE Asides England and France, did the Nor- 
mans leave marks on the World’s History ? 
See the article NORMANS by the late Prof. FREEMAN. 

WHY did Napoleon break the Peace of Tilsit ? 

See the late Sir J. R. SEELEY'S article on NAPOLEON. 
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FRANCE 
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1702. communication with the enemy. The feeling against the 
ministers was so strong that after the trial of one of them, 
known to be the queen's* agent, they all resigned, and a 
The fti- Girondist cabinet was appointed by the king. Roland, a man 
roDdUt of intelligence, spirit, ana uprightness, married to the noblest 
ministry, 0 f troubled times,— a lady who was the inspiring 
genius of the Gironde, — was made miuister of the interior. 
The other name of note was that of Duoiouriez, who had 
the portfolio of foreign affairs. This ministry at once took 
up a resolute position against the allied sovereigns; and 
Francis 11., the new head of the house of Austria, unlike 
Leopold, who had never wished for war, at once replied with 


assured them that “he would do whatever the constitution ire* 
ordaiued that he should do,”— words which, though they 
meant little, yet, when joined with the red cap and the king’s 
manly beariug, satisfied the {wople, who departed quietly. 
Public opinion seemed at once to go with the monarch ami 
the ministers against this outrage ; the Girondists, who lmd 
been parties to it, lost ground ; Lafayette even ventured 
to come up to Paris from the army to demand the punish* 
ment of the insurgent chiefs. His attempt, howevor, was a 
failure. The Assembly threatened to arrest him for leaving 
his troops without orders ; the courtiers of the Tuilerics 
looked coldly on him ; the king gavo him no tlmnks ; as 


defiance, ordering France to replace king, clergy, and nobles j for the quocu, she liked him no butter than of old. He hud 


tgaiuHt 

Austria. 


to return quickly to tho army. The truth wob that at this Tin* 
time the court policy had gone entirely over to the omi- <M,uH 
grunts and their foreign friends. There wore 80,000 men 
at CoblenU commanded by tho duko of Brunswick ; tho 
royalists carod nothing for such constitutionalists a* La-KrunK 
fuyotte ; “ in a month I shall bo free,” was tho queen’s 
remark, 

Prussia had now ulso declared against Frunce, and was 
on tho march ; this movement restored all {tower and 


Wards- in their ancient dignities and privileges. On the 20th 
dared April 1702 the Girondist ministry declared war against j 
Francis, and the long warn of the republic and the empire ; 
gan, | 

Tho French army was in a state of great confusion ; most | 
of its officers had joinod the emigrants, eager to show tho ! 

Germans “the way to Paris”; those who remained were 
suspected by the people; there was little money in the 

treasury, little experience in the camp. Dumouriez hoped j _ _ 

Cam* to make a good beginning by invading Belgium, restless popularity to the Jacobins. The Assembly took measures 

in under its Austrian masters, and only lately in revolt All, in self-defence against the court and the foreigners ; men 

Belgium. | 10wever ^ weQ £ aniiss. One column was checked near began to call for tho deposition of tho king ; the country 

Toumay, lost its guns, killed Dillon its goneral, and lied | was proclaimed in danger, and 50,000 volunteers were do- 

with cries of “treason”; a secoud column was defeated I creed; men flocked to enrol themselves from every quarter ; 

near Mans ; Lafayette and tho other generals hereon j the excitement grew daily ; tho fiercest threats and sug- 

haltedoud stood on tho defensive. All Frauce was uneasy, I gedtions made themselves heard. Tho Jacobins organized, i 

Had her ancient courage departed ? was she powerless with- i almost openly, a new insurrection, which should force the lion <»f 

out her noble officers f or was she the victim of treachery ! j hand of the Assembly, and “save tho Revolution,” Tho van- i, ' r 101 

The Jacobins grew more vehement; the terrible voice of j guard of the attack ou the constitution was entrusted to '! ' 11 ‘ 

... j \r Mi i.« 1 1 


I oth 


Marat was now heard calling for heads ; suspicion became 
greater than ever against the king, above all against the 
Austrian queen, and the guards around them, who were 
thought to be inclined to betray tho people. The Assembly 
declared itself as Bitting in perniauonoe. It levelled mea- 
sures against the refractory priests; it decreed that the 
king’s guard Bhould be dismissed, and that a camp of fed- 
eral soldiers should be formed at Paris. The king refused 
to dismiss his guards ; and on a strong remonstrance from 
Roland, he at once dismissed tho three chief Girondist minis- 
ters. Dumouriez finding the king obstinate, also resigned 


the battalion of mon of Marseilles, who have uttached 
their name to the ever-fumous so flg, which lias been sung 
by Frcnchmon on so many u hard-won battlefield, in poli- 
tics or in campaign, the Mancillaw . The extravagant Tim 

proclamation with which Brunswick heralded the opening M*mrU 
of his campaign did but add to the fury of the people ; ami lau6, 

4)ii the 10th of August tho great insurrection, led by tho 
popular chief Dunton, swept over the Assembly and the 
monarchy, overpowering everything us it passed along. 

The guards at tho Tuilerics wore of uncertain fidelity to the 
the commissioners of the sections of Paris seized on 


„ . „ , w , king ; 

office. Louis named a ministry of obscure members of the j the H6tel de Villo, and at once set up an “ insurrectiouary 
Feuillant party, — men who believed in the constitution of j commune”; they summoned before them the commandant The Pa- 

1790. and in the royal authority. It was at this time that of tho nutionul guard, Maudat, who wus massacred as he rfocom- 
. 1 . % r i .. • • .... -tr.* i . i-fi. .t _ i. ii m al .... i ,cl i it a... mime. 


he sent Mallet du Pan on a secret mission to Yienuu, to 
pray the Germans to rescue him from the tyranny of thoso 
“ who now ruled with a rod of iron.” 

Lift?. The Girondists, thus ejected from power, made common 
ettt'i cause with the Jacobins, and watched with keen eyes the 
P 011 ** 00, course of Lafayette, the centre of tho constitutional party ; 
the ministry and all those who in heart loved the oldor 
system or dreaded the progress of the Revolution, looked to 
Lafayette aud his army as their only hope. He was no 
statesman, loyal and upright as he was, and committed 
the great blunder of defying the Jaoobins. At once his 
waning popularity was lost ; his party was seen to be that 
of taction; the people could see no difference between the 
constitutionalist Feuillants and the aristocrat emigrants, 
lammo- and the doom of tho party was sealed. On the 20th of 
tion of June 1792 tho Jacobins replied to Lafayette's manifesto 
th« 20th by raising tho Parisian populace against the Assembly. That 
body, overawed and powerless, could do nothing againKl so 
fierce aud determined an invasion. They next forced their 
way into the palace, and there Louis XVL met them with 
admirable dignity. The populace shouted “ down with the 
veto,” “ recall the ministers,” and so forth. The king wore 
the Paris red cap, and the crowd was appeased at once. 
It was an excited, not a bloodthirsty, mob that day. Louis 


left tho hall. The guards, thus left hcndloss, refused to fire mu,w ’ 
ou the people ; tho insurrection swept over all ; the king 
with difficulty, surrounded by his family, took refuge under 
protection of tlw trembling Assembly. The Swiss guards 
of the palace were massacred, the Tuilories taken and 
sacked; the new municipality, Hushed with victory, com- 
pelled tho Assembly to confirm its powers ; to order the 
election of a new National Convention ; to declare tho king 
suspended provisionally, and placed at the Luxembourg 
under civic guard ; to dismiss tho ministers ; to make into 
law the decrees passed but vetoed by the king. The 
Assembly was* crushed, the royal family prisoners in tho 
Temple ; the Paris people, under inspiration of Robespierre 
and Danton, wore omnipotent Forthwith began tho 
terrible scenes of the prisons, the mockery of trial, the 
massacres of the “ killers at six francs a day.” It was dear 
that the new commune of Paris was now the sovereign 
jiowcr in France ; it established a committee of surveillance, 
and swept away all the older administration of Paris. 
Danton, burly representative of popular passions, and of Dautuu. 
popular kiudness also, was the leading spirit of tho time. 

He was no statesman, and had little chance of permanent 
{tower, when pitted against the virtuous, the incorruptible 
Robespierre, who had kept sedulously clear of the insurrac* 


The 


Above is a facsimile of ono of the 30,000 pages whitih make up the Tenth Edition of the Enoyalop.uiiia 
Britannioo. Another Specimen Page from the work may bo »«e» on p. 103 of thu review. 



BIOGRAPHY 

Grant men hnvt oeen union# us; hands that penned 
And tongues that uttered wisdom. -W0RP8W0RTH. 

Hero not'') p. floor f'fferpnHy hi every different epoch of the world, is the soul of ell social business among men.— CARLYLE, 

0 form of routing U more fucimiting than the biographical. In epite of the spread of theories insisting on 
the unimportance of the individual, we are all attracted by the personal in daily life. It is a fact full of signifi- 
cance that few people of to-day have read the sonnets of Shakespeare, while many have wasted time on 
controversial literature as to the identity of “Mr W. H.,“ the undiscovered person to whom the sonnets 
were dedicated. Pure aesthetic enjoyment has been replaced by a desire to find human values in art, in 
literature, in science, in the drama. We are not content to know that Lord Rayleigh discovered a new 
constituent of air called Argon, we want to view the discovery in relation to the discoverer ; instinctively we 
seek to establish in our minds some connexion between the man in his everyday aspect and the achievement with which his name 
has become associated ; and the more unexpected are the contradictions in men's lives, the more we are attracted by the problem 
of trying to reconcile them. 

How is it that a great commander like -Lord Roberts, whose profession has been called one of “ scientific destruction,'* 
should hesitate to harm an obnoxious fly that buzzes between him and the pages of Jomini's 41 Art of War.” In our con- 
ception of Sir Charles Russell as a figure in the world of humanity, how are we to reconcile his eloquence as leading counsel 
for Great Britain in the Behring Sea Arbitration with his unflagging interest in a subject of so widely different a nature a» 
horse racing ? 

For the solution of problems like these the Encyclopedia Britannic* is an unrivalled book, a most comprehensible and 
trustworthy library of detailed reference in every phase of life’s activity as illustrated in the biographies of poets, musicians, 
scholars, churchmen, statesmen, soldiers, merchants, lawyers, and every other rank which has helped to build up the history 
of the past and the present. Not only to satisfy some point of controversy that arises with regard to these men is the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica of the greatest utility, but it also offers in the variety of its biographies the most pleasant and 
profitable literature for anyone who casually picks up a volume wherewith to occupy a stray half-hour. 

THE COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW ERA. 

A short extract from the biographical Article on 

King Edward VII.—. . . . . ♦ On the death the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 

of Queen Victoria on 22nd January 1901, the question 1 India.” 

what title the new king would assume was speedily set at ■ r/y i^afides of all modern Sovereigns will be found in 

rest by the popular announcement that lie would l, e called , th ) Tenth Edition. See, for example, the Articles 

Edward the Seventh. 1 he new reign began auspiciously VICTORIA, WILHELM IN A, WILLIAM II., German 

by the holding of a Privy Council at bt. James s Palace, at Emperor 

which the King announced his intention to follow in hie t • j 

predecessor's footsteps and to govern a# a constitutional 

sovereign, and received the oaths of allegiance. Or. 14 th A PRIME MINISTER “BEFORE THE MAST.' 

February the King and Queen opened Parliament in state. ___ 

Shortly afterwards it was announeod that the visit of the , . ... 

duke and duchess of York to Australia, in order to in- From the bwyrajmcal Article 

auguratc the new Commonwealth, which had been sane- ltO p Marquis* — But Ito felt that Ids 

tioned by Queen Victoria, would be proceeded with ; and knowledge of foreigners, if it waB to be thorough, should 

on 10th March they set out on board the Ophir with a be sought for in Europe, and with the connivance of 
brilliant suite. The tour lasted till 1st November, the Choshiu he, in company with Inouyc and three other 
duke and duchess having visited Australia, New Zealand, young men of the same rank as himself, determined to risk 
the Cai>e, and Canada * ami on their return the King, their lives by committing the then capital offence of 

on 9th November, created the duke prince of Wales visiting a foreign country. With great secrecy tluy made 

and earl of Chester. In the meanwhile Parliament had their way to Nagasaki, where they concluded an urrungc- 
scttled the new Civil List (</.?>.) at X470,00t) a year. On ment with the ugont of Messrs. Jardine, Mathcson it Co. 
22nd May the King had a narrow escape in Southamp- for passages on board a vessel which was about to sail for 
ton Water, on board Sir T. Lipton’s yacht Shamrock //. Shanghai (1863). At that port the adventurers separated, 
(which was to compete for the America Cup). The yacht three of their number taking ship as passengers to London, 
had her masts, spars, and entire spread of canvas carried while Ito and Inouye preferred to work their passages 

away in a squall ; but the King suffered no injury. The before the most in the Pcgasvs^ bound for the same dcstina- 

question of enlarging tho Hoyal title to include specific tion. For a year these two friends remained in London , 
mention of the colonial empire had been discussed during studying English methods, but then events occurred in 
the year, and on 30th July Parliament passed a Bill to Jupau which rocalled them to their country. The treaties 
enable the King to style himself “ Edward VII., by the lately concluded by the Sh6gun with the foreign Powers 
grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain conceded the right to navigate the strait of Shimonoaeki, 
and Ireland, and of all the British Dominions beyond leading to the Inland Sea. On the northern shores of 






wno were Anacharsis, Mavrogordato, Potemkin, Godoy r See the Tenth Edition. 
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this strait stretched the feudal state ruled over by Prince 
Choshiu, who refused to recognize the clause oj>ening the 
strait, and crcctod batteries on the shore, from which he 
opened firo on all ships which attempted to force the 
passage. The Shfjgun having declared himself unable in 
the circumstances to give effect to the provision, the treaty 
Powers determined to take the matter into their own 
hands. Ito, who was better aware than his chief of the 
disproportion between the lighting powers of Europe and 
Japan, memorialized the Cabinets, begging that hostilities 
should be suspended until he should have lmd time to uso 
his influence with Choshin in the interests of peace. With 
this object Ito hurried back to J u]wn. But his efforts 
were futile, Choshiu refused to give way, and suffered 
the consequences of his obstinacy in the destruction of his 
batteries and in the infliction of a heavy line, Thu part 
played by Ito in these negotiations aroused the animosity 
of the more reactionary of his fellow-clansmen, who made 
repeated attempts to assassinate him. On one notable 
occasion he was pursued by his enemies into a tea-liousc, 
where he was concealed by a young lady beneath the floor 
of her room. Thus began a romantic acquaintance, 
which ended in the lady becoming the wife of the 
fugitive. * 

f '/'he Encyclopedia Britannica also contains Biographies 

of LI HUNG CHANG , Sir SALAR JUNG, KHAIREDDIN, 
NUBAR PASHA, SHEREFF PASHA, and many other 
Oriental diplomatists,"] 

THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE. 

From ihf. Article 

Llnd y Jenny. — Her dehut had been 

so much discussed that the furor* she created was a 
foregone conclusion. Still, it exceeded everything of the 
kind that had taken place in London or anywhere else, 
iu the genuine enthusiasm the singer made; the sufferings 
and struggles of her well-dressed admirers, who had to 
stand for hours to get into the pit, have become historical. 
She sang in several of her favourite characters, and in 
that of Susanna in Fiyaro f besides creating the part of 
Amalia in Verdi's unsuccessful opera, / MaHttadien , 
written for England and performed iJilnd July. In the 
autumn slio appeared in operas in Manchester and Liver- 
pool, and in concerts at Brighton, Birmingham, Hull, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Norwich, Bristol, Bath, and 
Exeter. At Norwich began her acquaintance with Bishop 
Stanley, which was said to have caused her final deter- 
mination to give up the stage as a career. After four 
more appearances at Berlin, and a short visit to Stock- 
holm, she reappeared in London in the season of 1848, 
when she sang in L’ FI is ire d' Amove and 1 FuriUini, in 
addition to her older parts. In the same year she j 
organized a memorable performance of Flijah , with the j 
receipts of which tho Mendelssohn Scholarship was 
founded, and sang at a great number of charity and 
benefit ooncorts. At tho beginning of the season of 1841) ; 
she intended to give up operatic singing, but a compromise 
was effectod by which she was to sing the music of Ki.\ 
operas, performed without action, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre ; but the first, a concert performance of II Ffnuto 
Maytco, was so coldly received that bIio felt bound, for tho j 
sake of the manager and the public, to give five more , 
regular representations, and her last stage performance • 
was on the 10th May 1849, in Fdbert le ZHalde, Her 
decision was not even revoked when the king of Sweden j 
urged her to roappear in opera at her old home. She i>aid i 
visits to Germany and Sweden again before her departure | 


for America iu 1850. Just before sailing she appeared 
at Liverpool, for the first time in England, in an oratorio 
of Handel, singing the soprano music iu The Messiah 
with Bupcrb art. She remained in America for nearly two 
years, l>eing for a groat part of tho time engaged by 

Burnum, the famous speculator 

[Of biographies of women famous in the musical and 
dramatic world the Encyclopedia Britanniea is full. 
Madame SCHUMANN, Mrs KEELEY, FANNY KEMBLE , 
Madame MODJESKA, ELLEN TERRY, are but a few oj 

those whose lives are the subjects of Articles .] 


THE FIRST WOMAN-DOCTOR 

From the biographical Article 

Anderson l EllaEab«thGarr«tt(l836 \ 

English medical practitioner, daughter of Newson Garrett, 
of Aldeburgh, Suffolk, was born in 18W>, and educated at 
home ami at a private school, ]n 1800 she resolved to 
study medicine, an unheard-of thing for a woman in tluwr 
days, and one which was regarded by old- fashioned people 
us almost indecent. Miss Garrett managed to obtain 
some more or less irregular instruction at the Middlesex 
Hospital, London, but was refused admission as a full 
student both there ami at many other schools to which she 
applied. Finally, she studied anatomy privately at the 
London Hospital, and with some of tho professors at St 
Andrews University, and at the Edinburgh Extra Mural 
School. She had no less difficulty in gaining a qualifying 
diploma to practise medicine. London University, tho 
ltoyal Colleges of Physicians ami Surgeons, and many 
other examining bodies, refused t?> admit her to their ex- 
aminations ; but in tho end the Society of Apothecaries, 
London, allowed her to enter for the License of Apntho 
canes’ Hall, which slic obtained in 1 805, In 18(H> she 
was appointed general medical attendant to St Mary’s. 
Dispensary, a London institution started to enable prior 
women to obtain medical help from qualified practitioners 
of their own sex. Tho dispensary soon developed into the 
New Hospital for Women, and there she worked for over- 
twenty years. Jn 1870 she obtained the Paris degree of 
M.J). The same year she was elected to the first London 
School Board, at the head of the poll for Marylebone, and 
was also made one of the visiting physicians of tho East 
London Hospital for Children. . . . In 1871 she married 
Mr J. G. S. Anderson, a shipowner, but did not give up 
practice. She worked steadily at the development of the 
New Hospital, and (from 1874) at the creation of a com- 
plete School of Medicine in London for women. Both in- 
stitutions have since l»een handsomely ami suitably housed 
and equipped, the New Hospital (in the Fusion Jtoad) 
being worked entirely by medical women, and the School 
(in Hunter Street, \V.C.) having over 1100 students, most 
of tli cm prq Hiring for the medical degree of London 
University, which was opened to women in 1877. In 
1897 Mrs G&rrett Anderson was elected president of the 
East Anglian branch of the British Medical Association. 
The movement for the admission of women to the medical 
profession, of which she xvas the indefatigable pioneer in 
England, has extended not only to every part of tho 
T United Kingdom and the British colonies, but to every 
European country except Spain and Turkey 

[ Sir W . GULL, Dr CHARCOT, Lord LISTER, Sir W ., 
M f C0RMAC, PASTEUR, VIRCHOW, Sir HY. THOMPSON, 
Sir JAMES PAGET, are only a few of the great men in the 
medical world whose lives are related in the Tenth Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britanniea .] 


For the titles of some of the d, nicies on Medicine, see p. 104. 
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Lhasa, the Mysterious 


Few, indeed, to-day are the portions of the earth which can he said to he mysterious. Explorers by 
laud and sea have discovered and described for us nearly all the globe ; but Lhasa, the capital of 
Tibet, within only two hundred miles of the frontiers of Sikkim, remains almost as full of mystery os 
in those days when Clive, the cotton clerk, added up his invoices in the little office at Calcutta. All 
that can lx> told of this fascinating region, and that extraordinary being the Lhauia who reigns over 
the country, is to be read in the interesting articles devoted to the subject in the Tenth Edition. 


THE INVENTOR OF GERMANY. 

From the Article (5 pagCSj by J, W. HEADLAM, 

Bismarck. — The relations with Napoleon 

form one of the most interesting but obscurest episodes in 
Bismarck’s career. We have seen that he did 
not share the common prejudice against oo- 
A "mpohon. operation with France. Ho found Napoleon 
willing to aid Prussia as he had aided Piedmont, 
and was ready to accept his assistance. There was this 
difference, that he asked only for neutrality, not armed 
assistance, aud it is improbable that he ever intended to 
alienate any German territory ; he showed himself, how- 
ever, oil more than one occasion ready to discuss plans for 
extending French territory on the side of Belgium and 
Switzerland. Napoleon, who had not anticipated the 
rapid success of Prussia, after the battle of Kbniggrtttz 
at the request of Austria came forward as mediator, and 
there wore a few days during which it was probable that 
Prussia would have to meet a French attempt to dictate 
terms of peace. Bismarck, in this crisis, by deferring to 
the emperor ill appearance avoided the danger, but lie 
knew that he had been deceived, and the cordial under- 
standing was never renewed. Immediately after an 
armistice had been arranged, Benedetti, at the coders of 
the French Government, demanded as recoin j>onsc a large 
tract of German territory on the left bank of the Rhine. 
Tins Bismarck peremptorily refused, declaring that he 
would rather have war. Benedetti then mode another 
proposal, submitting a draft treaty by which France was 
to support Prussia in adding the South German states to 
the new confederation, and Germany was to support France 
iu the annexation of Luxemburg and Belgium. Bismarck 
discussed, but did not conclude the treaty ; he kept, how- 
ever, a copy of the draft in Benedetti’s handwriting, and 
published it in the Time , a in the summer of 1870 so as to 
injure the credit of Napoleon in England 

[Among European statesmen to whose lives Articles 
are devoted in the Encyclopaedia Ziritannica are Count von 
BULOW. Signor CRISP/, Marquis de RUDINI, STAMBU - 
LOFF, Count MURA VIEFF, LEON SAY , JULES FERRY , 
and QAMBETTA.] 


THE SLAVE'S FRIEND. . 


•From the Article (5 pages) by CoL J , 0. NICOLAY, author j 
of “ Life of Abraham Lincoln,*' j 

Lincoln, Abraham. - With public 

sopinion thus ripened by alternate defeat and victory, 
President Lincoln on September 22, 1802, issued his 
preliminary proclamation of emancipation, giving notice 
that on the 1st of January 1863, “ all persons held as j 
.slaves within any State or designated part of a State, the I 
people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the ! 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and for ever ! 


free/’ In his mossago to Congress on the 1st of December 
following he again urged his plan of gradual, compensated 
emancipation “as a means, not in exclusion of, but additional 
to, all others for restoring and ]>re&erving the national 
authority throughout the Union.” On the lBt day of 
January 1863 the final proclamation of emancipation wus 
duly issued, designating the States of Arkansas, Texas, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and certain portions of Louisiana and 
Virginia, as “this day in rebellion against the United 
States,” and proclaiming that, in virtue of his authority as 
commander- in-cliicf, and as a necessary war measure for 
suppressing rebellion, “I do order and declare that all 
persons held as slaves within said designated States and 
l«irts of States are and henceforward shall be free,” and 
pledging the executive and military power of the Govern- 
ment to maintain such freedom. The legal validity of 
these proclamations was never pronounced upon by the 
national courts; but their decrees, gradually enforced by 
the march of armies, wore soon recognized by public opinion 
to be practically irreversible. Such dissatisfaction as they 
caused iu the border slave States died out in the stress of 
war 

[To the history of AMERICA arc devoted nearly ioo pages 
in the Tenth Edition J] 

1 h L AUTHOR OF “ LEAL), KINDLY LIGHT.’* 

From the hioyraphical Article on 

Newman, Cardinal.- He assisted 

Whatoly in his popular work on Logic, and from him lie 
1 gained his first definite idea of tho Christian Church. He 
broke with him in 1827 on the occasion of the re-election 
of Feel for the University, Newman opposing this on 
personal grounds. In 1826 lie became tutor of Oriel, and 
the same year 11. H. Froude, described by Newman as 
“one of the acutest, cleverest, and deepest men ” ho ever 
1 met, was elected fellow. The two formed a high ideal of 
the tutorial office as clerical and ]>astorul rather than 

secular, in 1 827 he was a preacher at Whitehall 

fn June 1833 he left Palermo for Marseilles in an orange 
boat, which was becalmed in the Strait of Bonifacio, and 
here he wrote the verses, “Lead, kindly Light,” which later 
became popular as a hymn, lie was at home again in 
Oxford, 9tli July, and on the 14th Keble preached at St 
Mary’s an assize sermon on “National Apostasy,” which 
Newman afterwards regarded as the inauguration of the 
Oxford Movement. In the words of Dean Church, it 
was “ Keble who inspired, Froude who gavo tho impotus, 
and Newman who took up the work”; but the first 
organization of it was due to Mr H. J. Bose, editor«of the 
British Magazine, who haB been styled “the Cambridge 
originator of the Oxford Movement.” It was in his 
rectory house at liadleigh, Suffolk, that a meeting of 
High Church clergymen was held, 25th to 29th July 
(Newman was not present), at which it was resolved to 
fight for “the apostolical succession and the integrity 
of tho Prayer-Book.” 


For Specimen Pages and explanation of the Index, see pp. 164 and 166. 
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This is one ot the numerous Portraits illustrating the lives of great men narrated 

in the Tenth Edition. 
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A few weeks later Newman started, apparently on hi* 
own initiative, the Tracts for the Times , from which the 
movement was subsequently named “ Tractarian.” At this 
date Newman became editof of the British Critic , and lie 
also gave courses of lectures in a side-chapel of St Mary's 
in defence of the via media of the Anglican Church as 
between Romanism and popular Protestantism. His in- 
ihwrtve in Oxford wa« supreme about the year 1^39, when, 
however, lu» study of the monophysito heresy first raised 
in his mind a doubt as to whether the Anglican position 
was really tenable on those principles of ecclesiastical 
authority which he had accepted ; and this doubt returned 
when he read, in Wiseman’s article in the Dublin Review 
on “The Anglican Claim," the words of St Augustine 
against the Donatists, “serum* judical orhi* tcrraruwf 
words which suggested a simpler authoritative rule than 
that of the teaching of antiquity 

Ho was a man of magnetic personality, with an intense 
belief in the significance of his own career ; and bis 
character may be described as feminine, both in its strength 
and in its weakness. As a poet he had inspiration and 
genuine powor. Rome of his short and earlier j>oems, in 
spite of a characteristic element of fierceness ami intoler- 
ance in one or two cases, are described by Mr It. II. 
Hutton as 14 unequalled for grandeur of outline, purity of 
taste, and radiance of total effect"; while his latest and 
longest, “The Dream of Geron tills," is generally recog- 
nized as the happiest effort to represent the unsoen 
world that has been made since the time of Dante, His 
prose style, especially in his Catholic days, is fresh and 
vigorous, and is attractive to many who do not sympathize 
with his conclusions, from the up] ml rent candour with 
which difficulties arc admitted and grappled with, while 
in his private correspondence there is a charm that 
places it at the head of that branch of English literature. 

But he had many of the gifts that go to make 

a first-rate journalist, for, “with all his love for and his 
profound study of antiquity, there was something about 
him that was conspicuously modern." Nevertheless, with 
the scientific and critical literature of the years 1850-90 
he was barely acquainted, and he knew no German. . . 

It is certain that ho explained to his own 

satisfaction and accepted every item of the Roman Catholic 
crced, even going beyond it, as in holding the Pope to be 
i n fall i bio in canonization ; and while expressing his pre- 
ference for English as compared with Italian devotional 
forms, he was himself one of the first to introduce such 
into England, togethor with the ritual peculiarities of the 
local Homan Church. The motto that ho adopted for use 
with the arms emblazoned for him as cardinal — Cor ad cor 
loquitur , and that which lie directed to Ins engraved on 
his memorial tablet at Edgbaston — Ex nmbru et imatjini - 
bus in vcripitewi — together seem to disclose as much as 
can be disclosed of the secret of a life which, both to con- 
temporaries and to later students, has l>een one of almost fas- 
cinating interest, at once devout and inquiring, affectionate 
and yet sternly self-restrained 

[The lives of PUSEY, KEBLE, Cardinals WISEMAN, 
ANTONELLI, GIBBONS, and RAMPOLLA, are all narrated 
in the Tenth Edition.] 


THE FOUNDER OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 
IN GERMA NY, 

From the biographical Article on 

UllAlIl, - Now Ix'gan the short-lived 

activity which was to give him an historical significance. 
H news mrly in vrhvti the ntruggh* of Biumarvk with 

the Prussian liUuals was already begun. Lossalle, who 
hod always 1mm*ii a democrat of tin* most advanced type, 
saw that an opportunity had oomo for asserting a third 
great cause'— that of the working men which would out- 
flank the liberalism of the middle classes and might even 
command the sympathy of the Government. His political 
programme was, however, entirely subordinate to the 
social, that, of licttoring the condition of the working- 
classes, for which he lielieved the schemes of iSeliulzo- 
! Delitzsch were utterly inadequate. Lassullc flung himself 
into the career of agitator with his accustonud vigour 
His worst difficulties were with the working men them- 
selves, among whom he met the most discouraging apathy 
For a war to the knife with the liberal press lie was quite 
prepared, and he accepted it manfully. His mission as 
organizer and emancipator of the working class lasted only 
two years and a half. In that period lie issued about 
twenty separate publications, most of them speeches and 
pamphlets, but one of them, that against Hchulze Delitzsch, 
a considerable treatise, and all full of keen and vigorous 
thought. He founded the “Allgcmeiner Doutsclier 
Arlfoitcrvoroin," was its president and almost single- 
handed champion, conducted its affairs, and carried on a 
vast correspondence, not to mention about » dozen state 
prosecutions in which he wan during that period irivofmi. 
Berlin, Lcipsic, Frankfort, and the industrial centres on 
the Rhine, wuro the chief scenes of his activity. His 
greatest success was on the Rhine, where in the sum* 
mers of 1803 and 1804 his travels as missionary of the 
new grtspel resembled a triumphal procession. The 
agitation was growing rapidly, but he had achieved little 
substantial success when a most, unworthy death closed 
his career, 

While posing as the Messiah of the poor, Lassalle was a 
man of decidedly fashionable and luxurious habits. His 
slippers were well known os among the most, exquisite in 
Berlin. It was the most piquant feature of his life that 
he, one of the gilded youth, a connoisseur in wines, and a 
learned man to boot, had become agitator and the champion 
of the working man. In one of the literary and fashionable 
circles of Berlin he had met a young lady, a Friiulein von 
Donniges, for whom he at once felt a passion, which was 
ardently reciprocated. In the summer of 1804 he met her 
again on the ltigi, when they resolved to marry. She was 
a young lady of twenty, decidedly unconventional and 
original in character, but the daughter of a Bavarian 
diplomatist then resilient at Geneva, who was angry Iwyond 
all bounds when he beard of the proposed match, and 
would have absolutely nothing to do with Lassalle, . . 

r The biographies of KOSSUTH, GARIBALDI, HENRY 
GEORGE , 6. J, HOLYOAKE, UEBKNEOHT, BRADLAUGH, 

among many other reformers , are in the Tenth Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britantiica,] 


Sh&H we ever Fly? 

It may be safely asserted that wc have reached the limit of what is possible with the navigable 
balloon; and Lord Kelvin warns us that the achievements of Monsieur Santos-Dumont record but 
a slight progress towards human flight. In the article <fi AKRONAUTICS " in Vo!. 2;3 will be 
found a reasoned exposition of the mavances made during recent years in aerial science. 
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THE VALUE OF THE INDEX IN CONNEXION WITH SUBJECTS OF BKKiRAPHICAL INTEREST. 


I N Biography the Index will prove invaluable to 
the reader. For instance, he may have heard of 
Letizia Kamolino without being able to associate the 
name with any definite group of facts. In the Index 
he has merely to turn to the entry 

Itamolinn, Littlzia, 4 27 c ; il lW2a. | 

and he will find references to passages in which the mother 


of the great Napoleon is mentioned in connexion with 
the facts that he seeks. The age at which Bho married, 
the number of her children, the origin of the title 
“ Madame Mere,” the frugality of her stylo in living, 
and the date of her death, will place the name in its 
proper association of ideas without any proliminary 
search which so often dislocates a reader’s mind from 
his original object 


THE GLORY OF THE 18TH CENTURY 
STAGE. 


From the biographical A Hick on 

Qarrick. — His father, Captain Peter 

Garrick, was on a recruiting expedition when his celebrated 
son was born at Hereford on February 19, 1716- 17, The 
captain usually resided at Lichfield on half pay, but, in 
order to benefit his large family, he accepted an otter to 
proceed on service to Gibraltar, in place of a brother officer 
who was desirous of returning to England. This kept him 
many years absent from home and the letters written to 
him by “little Davy,” acquainting him with the doings at 
Lichfield, are highly interesting memorials of the future 
llosc ius. In his nineteenth year, after receiving a good 
education at the grammar school of Lichfield, David was 
sent to the establishment at Edial, opened in June or July 
1736 by Samuel Johnson, his senior by seven years. The 
Edial academy was shut in about six months, and on the 
2cl of March 1736-7 master and pupil, Johnson and 
Garrick, left Lichfield for London, the one to commence 
the study of the law, and the other to try his tragedy of 
Irene — Johnson, as he afterwards said, “with twopence 
halfpenny in his pocket,” and Garrick “with three-half- 
pence in his.” Seven days afterwards, however, Garrick 
was entered of Lincoln’s Inn, but after remaining for a few 
months in Londou, he resided for some time with Mr 
Colson, a distinguished teacher at Rochester (afterwards 
Lucasian professor at Cambridge). Captain Garrick, who 
had returned from Gibralter, died about a month after his 
son’s arrival in London. Soon afterwards a rich uncle, 
a wine merchant at Lisbon, in his will left David a sum of 
£1000, and he and his brother entered into partnership as 
wine merchants in London and Lichfield. The concern 
was not prosperous -though Foote’s assertion that he had 
known Garrick with three quarts of vinegar in the cellar 
(railing himself a wine merchant need not be taken literally 
— and Is.* fore the end of 1711 he had iq>out nearly half of 
his £1000. His passion for the stage completely engrossed 
him ; he tried his hand both at dramatic criticism and at 
dramatic authorship, and made his first appearance on the 
stage* late in 17^0-1, innoynito, os harlequin at Goodman's 
Fields, where Woodward, being ill, allowed him to take 
hi i place during a few scenes. When the manager of the 
same theatre, Gittkrd, took a party of players to Ipswich, 
Garrick accompanied them, arid there made his first essay 
as an u'-tor under the name of Lyddal, in the part of the 
black Aboan (in Southerner Oromwkn)* His success on 
the provincial boards determined his future career. 

\MrsSIDD0NS, KEAN , MADREADY, SALVINI, PHELPS, 
80THERN, COQUEUN, and EDWIN BOOTH, are a few 

only of those historical stage figures whose lives are detailed 
in the Encyclopedia Britannicai] 


A TRANSATLANTIC POET. 


From the Article by H, E. SC UDDER, Litt.D. 

Lowell, James Russell.— The 

spontaneity of Lowell’s nature is delightfully disclosed in 
his personal letters. They arc often brilliant, and some- 
times very penetrating in their judgment of men and 
books ; but the most constant element is a pervasive 
humour, and this humour, by furnB playful and senti- 
mental, is largely characteristic of his poetry, which sprang 
from a genial temper, quick in its sympathy with nature 
and humanity. The literary refinement which marks his 
essays in prose is not conspicuous in his verse, which is of 
a more simple character. There was an apparent conflict 
in him of the critic and the creator, but the conflict was. 
superficial. The man behind both critical and creative 
work was so genuine, that through his writings, and 
speech, and action he impressed himself deeply upon his- 
generation in America, especially upon the thoughtful and 
scliolarlyclass who looked upon him as esjieeially their repre- 
sentative. This is not to say that he was a man of narrow 
sympathies. On the contrary, he was democratic in his 
thought, and outspoken in his rebuke of whatever seemed 
to him antagonistic to the highest freedom. Thus, with- 
out taking a very active part in political life, he was. 
recognized as one of the leaders of independent political 
thought. He found expression in so many ways, and was 
apparently so inexhaustible in his resources, that his very 
versatility and the ease with which he gave expression to 
his thought sometimes stood in the way of a recognition 
of his large, simple political ideality and the singleness of 
his moral sight. 

Wuitikuh. - The Works of James Bussell Lowell , in ton 
volumes (Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.), 

J 890 ; latest Literary Essays and Addresses, 1891; The Old 
English Dramatists, 1892 ; Conversations on some of the Old Facts 
(Philadelphia, David M'Kay) (reprint of the volume published in 
1843, and subsequently abandoned by its author), 1898 ; The Power 
of Hound: a Jlhymcd Lecture (New York, privately printed), 1890 •, 
Lectures on English J’octs (Cleveland, Tho Kowfant Club), 1899. 

Mbmoiiuj.— J> ftrrs of Janus llnsscH Lowell, edited by Ciiaui.kk 
Eliot Noktok, in two volumes (New York, Harper and Brothers), 
1899, — Life of James Hassell Lowell , by Hojiack E. Sruimitu 
(Houghton, Millliii and Co.), 1901. (h. K. s # .) 

[The Encyclopedia Britannica is rich in poetical 
biographies* The lives of SHAKESPEARE (34 /<%'")> 

BYRON, SCOTT, SHELLEY, TENNYSON, BROWNING, 
SWINBURNE, WALT WHITMAN, can all be studied in the 
volumes*] 


THE FRONTIERS OF LIFE. 


From the Article by Sir HENRY R0SC0E . 

Pattern*. — At the inauguration of the 

Institute .Pasteur closed his oration with the following 
words ; — 





For the titles of some of the articles on Literature, see p. 124. 
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i opposing laws seem to me now in contest. The 
of blood 


11 Two 

one law of blood and death, opening out each day new 
modes of destruction, forces nations to be always ready 
for the battle. The other, a law of peace, work, and 
health, whose ordy aim is to deliver man from the 
calamities which beset him. The otic seeks violent 
conquests, tho other the relief of mankind. The one 
places a single life above all victories, tho other sacrifices 
hundreds of thousands of lives to the ambition of a single 
individual. The law of which we are the instruments 
strives even through the carnage to cure the wounds due 
to the law of war. Treatment by our antiseptic methods 
may prossrve the lives of thousands of soldiers. Which 
of these two laws will prevail? God only knows! Hut 
of this wo may be sure, that 
science, in olwying tho law 
of humanity, will always 
labour to enlarge the fron- 
tiers of life,” 

[Seienee, Physiology, and 
Philosophy are represented in 
the biographies of the Tenth 
Edition by such names as 

DARWIN , TYNDALL, HUX - 
LEY,LordKELVIN t HAECKEL, 

BROWN-SEQUARD, RENAN , 

BUNSEN, A . R. WALLACE, 
and Lord RAYLEIGH.] 


A LETTERED TRAMP. 


Okorof. 

(From tht palutinff hi/ I*hltli)is in, 


Prom the .4 Hide hyTHEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON. 

Qeorge Borrow.— 

...... As ho stood con- 
siderably more than (i feet in 
height, was a fairly trained 
athlete, and had a counte- 
nance of extraordinary im- 
pressiveness, if not of com- 
manding beauty — Greek in 
type with a dash of tho 
Hebrew — we may assume 
that there had never Wore 
appeared on the Knglish high- 
roads so majestic-looking a tramp as lie who, on an after- 
noon in May, left his squalid lodging with bundle jpid 
stick to begin life on tho roads. Shaping his course to 
the south-west, he soon found himself on Salisbury Plain. 
And then his extraordinary adventures began. After a while 
he i>ecame a travelling hedge-smith, and it was while pursu- 
ing this avocation that he made the acquaintance of the 
splendid road-girl, born at Long Melford Workhouse, whom 
he has immortalized under the name of Isopel Berners. . 

[GEORGE ELIOT, EMERSON, EDWARD FITZGERALD , 
FLAUBERT, BRET HARTE, PIERRE LOTI, arc but names 
taken by chance from the exhaustive list of literary bio- 
graphies with which the Tenth Edition is enriched .] 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


From the Artiste, by STANLEY LAN E-POOLE, 

Prof, of Arabic, Trinity College, Dublin , 

Burton. — By far the most celebrated of 

all his books is the translation of the “Arabian Nights.” 


• 3 

It is open to criticism in many ways: it is not. so exact 
in scholarship, nor ho faithful to its avowed text, as might 
l>e exacted from his reputation ; but it reveals a profound 
acquaintance with the vocabulary and customs of the 
Muslims, with their classical idiom as well as their vulgarest 
“Billingsgate,” with their philosophy and imsles of thought 
as well as their most secret ami most disgusting habits. 
The translation itself is often marked by extraordinary 
resource and felicity in the exact reproduction of the souse 
of the original : Burton's vocabulary was marvellously 
extensive, and he had a genius for hitting upon the right 
word ; but his fancy for archaic words and phrases, his 
lmbit of coining wind*, and the harsh and rugged style lie 
affected, detract from the literary quality of the work 

without in any degree en- 
hancing its fidelity. With 
grave defects, but sometimes 
brilliant merits, the transla- 
tion holds a mirror to its 
author. He was, as has ls>en 
well said, an Elizalietlmn 
born out of time ; in the 
days of Drake )iih very faults 
might have counted to his 
credit 

[Oriental travellers and 
students , A. VAMBERY, Sir 
H, STANLEY , Sir SAMUEL 
BAKER, Sir H. A. LA YARD, 
EMIN PASHA, and many 
others , have separate art ides 
in the tenth Edition .] 


THE *• MAN OF 
GOLD.” 

From the Article by Ht SPENSER 
WILKINSON. 

Moltkft, Helmuth 
Oarl Bernhard. 
Count von (18<>0- 
1891), Prussian Field- 
Marshal, for thirty years 
chief of the staff of the 
Prussian army, the greatest 
strategist of the latter half of the 19th century, and 
the creator of tin* modern method of directing armies 
in the field, was born 26th October 1800, at 1’archim in 
Mecklenburg, of a German family of ancient nobility. • . 

His tastes inclined him to literature, to his- 

torical study, and to travel. In 1827 lie had published a 
short romance The Two Friend*, In J 83 1 it was followed 
by an essay entitled : Holland and Pel in urn in (heir Mutual 
Relation* from their Scjxiration under Philip 11, to their 
rnnn'nn under * William /., in which were displayed the 
author’s interest in the jaditicul issues of the duy, and his 
extensive historical reading. In 1832 ap]jcared An Account 
of the Internal Cirrumstnnres and Social Conditions of 
Poland, a second study of a burning question based both 
on reading and on persona! observation of Polish life and 
character. In 1832 he contracted to translate Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall into German, for which he was to receive 
£?u, his object being to earn the money to buy a horse. 
Fn eighteen months he had finished nine volumes out of 
twelve, but the publisher failed to produce tho book, and 
Moltke nevi r received more than £2*), so that the chi. C 
reward of his labour was the historical knowledge which 
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he acquired 

As a strategist Moltke cannot be estimated 

by comparison with Frederick or Napoleon, because lie 
had not the authority either of a king or of a commander- 
in-chief. While it is doubtful whether he can be con- 
victed of any strategical errors, it seems beyond doubt 
that he never had to face a situation which placed any 
strain on his powers, for in the camjiaigns of 1866 and 
1870 his decisions seemed to be made without the slightest 
effort, and he was never at a Joss. The present genera- 
tion of strategists owes its best ideas to him and is inca])- 
able of criticising him. 

He was a talf sjuire figure, and in his iatt(?r years Jiis 
tanned features had received a set expression which was 
at once hard and grand. He was habitually taciturn and 
reserved, though a most accomplished linguist, so that it 
was said of him that he was “ silent in seven languages,” 
The stern school of his early life had given him a rare self- 
control, so that no indiscreet or unkind expression is known 
to have ever fallen from him. Long liefore his name was 
on the lips of the public lie was known in the army and in 
the staff as the “man of gold,” the idea) character whom 

every one admired and who had no enemies 

[Great soldiers , past and present, Prince RUPERT, 
MARLBOROUGH, Marshal SAXE, WELLINGTON , General 
GALLIFET, SHERMAN, Lord ROBERTS, figure largely in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannic a as subjects of biographical 
articles,] 

A GREAT ENGLISH CHURCHMAN, 


J-'vom the Article (2 pages) by J. BASS MULLINQER , M.A . 

Parker, Matthew (1504-ir>75).— 

His industry as a student and his general ability marked 
him out for early notice ; and when, in 1521, Woisey was 
founding Cardinal College (afterwards Christ Church), 
Oxford, Parker was one among a numl>er of rising 
Cambridge students who were invited to become fellows 
of the new society. Fortunately, however, for himself 
and for Cambridge he elected to stay at CorpuB. The 
university was at this time becoming a great centre of the 
Reformation movement, and he found himself attracted to 
the meetings held at the Whitt' lionw (an inn in the town), 
which the Catholic party derisively styled “Germany,” 
from th* fact that it was the known rendezvous of the 
supporters of Lutheran tenets. Among those with whom 
In was thus brought into contact was Bilney, the martyr ; 
and when, in 1531, the latter was burned at Norwich, 
Parker attended him in his last hours, and afterwards 
Ikmv testimony to his constancy. On Cranmer’s election to 
the archbishopric of Canterbury, Parker received a licence 
to preach, and soon became known in Cambridge and its 


neighbourhood as a divine of considerable oratorical power. 
He was summoned to preach at court; and in 1535 the 

queen, Ann Boleyn, appointedrlnm her chaplain 

In one of his letters to Cecil, written 

about 1543, he confesses to a “ natural viciosity of over- 
much shamefacediiess ” ; and this constitutional defect 
would seem, at this time, to have been aggravated by a 
state of health which made it necessary for him to obtain 
the permission of the university, when preaching in St 
Mary's, Cambridge, to do so with his head covered. In 
the year 1538 he was created ])J), Although his in- 
different health and Jove of study alike inclined him to a 
retired life, his seclusion was frequently broken in upon by 
honours and preferment which came unsought. He was 
selected by Thomas Cromwell to preach at Paul's Cross, 
on account of “his learning in holy letters and uncorrupt 

judgment in the same.” 

When Queen Mary ascended the throne, most of the 
college heads at Cambridge were deprived of office, and 
Parker only forestalled a like fate by resignation. The 
fact of his bring a married man alone sufficed to entail the 
loss of all his ecclesiastical preferments. He did not, 
however, like many of the leaders of his party, fly from the 
country, but lived in strict retirement, his place of resi- 
dence being a secret which appears to have died with him. 


A fall from horseback, when he was on one occasion 
compelled to flee by night from Mary's emissaries, resulted 
in a i>ermancnt injury (his language appears to imply a 
rupture) which still further disinclined him to active and 
lalwrious public duties ; and upon Elizabeth's secession 
he evinced little readiness to avail himself of pro«i>eds 
of preferment held out by Sir Nicholas Bacon, the lord 
keeper. He believed himself to be summoned by duty to 
return to his former sphere of labour at Cambridge, at that 
time, like Oxford, in a singularly depressed and uusatis 
factory condition. “ Of all places in England," lie writes 
to Bacon, “ I would wish to bestow most of my time in the 
university, the state whereof is miserable at this present.” 
His services were needed, however, for a wider sphere of 
action; and in December 1558 he was summoned by 
royal command to London, where it was intimated to him 
that he was to be appointed to the primacy. 

The delay which took place in his consecration 

arose from the fact that the three bishops named in the 
original warrant (Tonstal, Bourne, and Poole) refused to act, 
and a second warrant was consequently found necessary. 
Jn the following century the Romanist jiarty sought, by 
circulating the “ Nag's Head fable,” to throw discredit on 
Parker's consecration by representing that he, together 
with certain other bishops, was simply ordained, and that 
too in an irreverent and uncanonical fashion, at a tavern 
in Fleet Street. The evidence which contravenes this 
story (sec Pocock’s edition of Burnet’s llut^ory of the 
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The Mastery of the- Pacific 

Ik I xml Beaconafield's time it was the political fashion to look towards Eastern Europe and the 
Balkan States for the apjxsarancc of that cloud no larger than a man's hand which was to herald an 
Euro|)cun war. A little later it was to the North-West frontiers of India and the district around 
Herat that far-seeing statesmen looked for trouble, But to-day political prophets seem te agree 
that the future battle-ground of the Great Powers will be the waters of the Pacific. There, if at 
all, will the Anglo-Japanese alliance become active, and in such an international conflict victory will 
la* for those who have the Mastery of the Pacific. The Tenth Edition of the Emycloinrdui 
lirUunnua, in the articles “ COMMAND OF THE SEA,” “COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF 
NAMES,” “SEA POWER,” and under many other headings, gives the reader materials for 
forming an opinion on this vital problem. 
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Reformation, vol* v.) is, however, singularly full and 
satisfactory. 

During the fifteen years of his primacy Parker's l>e8t 
energies were devoted to defining more accurately the 
discipline and belief of the newly constituted Church of 
England, and to bringing about a general conformity. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles wero passed by convocation under 
his presidency in 1562. In the year 1566 he issued his cele- 
brated “ Advertisements,” “for the due order in the public 
administration of common prayers and using the holy sacra- 
ments, and for the api>arel of all persons ecclesiastical.” 

[WOLSEY, CRANMER, LATIMER , RIDLEY, GARDINER, 
LAUD , HOOKER , BURNET , are names representative of his- 
torical Churchmen whose lives form the subject of articles in 
the Tenth Edition,] 

THE CREATOR OF THE IMPERIAL IDEA. 


From the Article (70 pa$68) by F, GREENWOOD. 

Baaconsfi*ld'— The news that the 

Khedive’s Suex Canal shares had lx*on Ixmght by the 
Government was received with boundless applause. It was 
a courageous thing to do ; but it was not a Disraolian con- 
ception, nor did it originate in any Government dej>arfrment. 
It was suggested from without at a moment when the 
possibility of ever acquiring the shares was passing away. 
On the morning of the lGthof November 1875, the then 
editor of the Tall Mall Gazette went to Lord Derby at 
the Foroign Office, informed him that the Khedive’s shares 
were jiassing into the hands of a French syndicate, and 
urged arrest of the transaction by purchase for England. 
(The shares being private property their wile coulcl not, 
of course, lie forbidden.) Lord Derby thought there must 
be a mistake, lie could not believe that bargaining of 
that kind could go on in Cairo without coming to the 
knowledge of the British Consul there. He w’as answered 
that nevertheless it was going on. The difficulties of 
purchase by England were then arrayed by Lord Derby. 
They were more than one or two, and of course they had 
a formidable look ; but so also had the alternative and the 
lost opportunity. One difficulty had already come into 
existence, and had to l»e met at once. Lord Derby had 
either to make direct inquiry of the Khedive or to let 
the matter go. If he inquired, and there was no such 
negotiation, his question might be interpreted in a very 
troublesome way ; moreover, we should put the idea of 
selling the shares into the Khedive’s head, which would be 
unfortunate. “ There’s my position, and now T what do you 
say?” The answer given, Lord Derby drafted a telegram 
to the British Coiisul-Goneral at Cairo, and read it out. 

It instructed Colonel Stanton to go immediately 
s ^ 9MCaB9l to Khedive and put the question point blank. 
* Mr * a * Meanwhile the prime minister would bo seen, 
and Lord Derby’s visitor might call next clay to hear the 
reply from Cairo. It is enough to add here that on receipt 
of the answer the purchase for England w r as taken up 
and went to a speedy conclusion. . . . . . . . . 

How could it be imagined that with six years 

of power from his seventieth year, the Jew “adventurer,” 
mvsterious and theatrical to the last, Bhould fill a greater 
space i?i the mind of England twenty years after death 
than Peel or Palmerston after five? Of course it can he 
explained; and when explained, we see that Disraeli’s 
good fortune in this respect is not due entirely to his 
own merits. His hist years of power might have been 
followed by as long a period of more acceptable government 
than his own, to the effacement of his own from memory ; 
but that did not happen. What did follow was a time 


of universal turbulence and suspicion, in which the prido 
of the nation was wounded again and again. To say 
“ Majulia ” and “ Gordon ” recalls its deejasst hurts, but 
not all of them : and it may l>e that- a (mined and angry 
(>eople, looking hack, saw in the man whom they lately 
displaced more than they had ever seou before. From 
that time, at any rate, Disraeli has Uvn acknowledged as 
the regenerator and representative of the Inq^rial idea 
in England. He has also liecn accused on the same 
grounds ; and if the giver of good wine may l»e blamed 
for the guest who gets drunk on it. there is ji^tiee in the 
accusation. It is but a statement of fact, however, that 
Disraeli retains his hold u(>on the popular mind on this 
account mainly. The rekindling of the Imperial idea is 
understood as a timely act of revolt and redemption : of 
revolt against continuous humiliations deeply felt, re- 
demption from the fate of nations obviously weak and 
sus(H‘(‘ted of timidity. It has lieen called rescue-work 
deliverance from the dangers of invited aggression and 
a philosophical neglect of the means of defence. 

[Earl DERBY , Lord LOCH f Prince LOBANOFF, De 
GIERS, QAMBETTA, Lord SALISBURY , and JOHN BRIGHT 

are but a few of the modern statesmen to eaih of whom an 
article is devoted in the Tenth Edition .] 


DOMESTIC FICTION. 

From the bmjrn />/< ietil Article. 

Austen, Jane.— The novels most 

popular at that time belonged to the class of which Mrs 
ibidclific's (Jdolp/to , Goodwin’s Sts Leon or Caleb Wit littin^ 
and Lewis’s Monk are the Ismt known representatives. 
Against this stylo of fiction Miss Austen from the first 
set her fciec ; she had a remarkably keen sense of humour, 
and the ludicrous aspect of these thrilling incidents, 
mysterious situations, and unnatural characters, presented 
itself very strongly to her mind. Xarfltanyrv Abbe ft , one 
of her (surliest productions, is a clever and well-sustained 
parody on romances of this tyjie. She did not, however, 
confine herself to mere negative criticism, but resolved to 
show that the interest of readers could be roused and sus- 
tained by a story absolutely free from the whole machinery 
of romance and exaggerated sentiment, but presenting an 
accurately-drawn picture of quiet, natural life. This task 
she accomplished with complete success; she W'as the first, 
to introduce the novel of domestic, life, and her writings 
are still the best sfieeimens of that chisH of fiction. . . . 

...... In the hands of most writers such materials 

would infallibly become monotonous and tiresomo; but 
from any danger of this Miss Austen is completely freed 
by her wonderful pow f er of exciting interest in the “in- 
volvements and feelings of ordinary life,” and the skill 
with which, by a series of imperceptible but effective 
touches, she discriminates her characters, rounds them off, 
and makes them stand out from the canvas real and living 
personage :* 

[Of the many women-writers whose biographies appear in 
the Tenth Edition , GEORGES SAND, FANNY BURNEY, 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING, and MiSS MIT FORD arc but a few characteristic names .] 

A QUEEN OF TRAGEDY. 

From the biographical Article 

Bernhardt, Sarah.— Her earliest 

years were spent in Holland. When (the wan thirteen she 


The race for dominion in Africa between England and the Great Powers is fully described in the 

Tenth Edition. 



The Ttnth Edition chroniolM the latest modern advance and the most recent research in every subject. 
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entered the Paris Conservatoire, wlierc she gained the 
second prize for tragedy in ] 86 1 and the same for comedy 
in 1862. Her first appearance at the Comedic Frangaine 
was made in a minor part in Pacino's Jphigcnie without 
any marked success, and her career there was speedily 
interrupted by her having the temerity to slap the face of 
one of the “leading ladies," whom she considered to have 
insulted her sister. After a year spent in playing burlesque 
parts at the Porte St Martin and Gymnaso theatres, she 
took a sudden trip to Spain ; but having spent all her ! 
money, she returned, and became a member of the com- j 
pany at the Odeon in 1807. There she made her first ■ 
definite success as the Queen in Rap /Han, During the 
sioge of Paris she organized an ambulance service in the 
theatre. When peace was restored she left the Odeon for 
the Comedie Fmnyaise, thereby incurring a considerable 
monetary forfeit. Her debut at the Coined io Franyaise ; 
was made in November 1872 as Oabritdle in Mademoinefh, \ 
ds Belle. hU\ From that time she steadily increased her ! 
reputation, in spite of an uphill fight against adverse criti- : 
cism, two of the most definite steps in her progress being 
her performances as Plied re (in DeeemlKT 1874), and Doha 
Sol in iternani (in November 1877). In 187b she came ; 
to London with the company of the Comtklie Franvaise 
for their famous season at the Gaiety Theatre j 


in the language. Modelled upon the Arabian Night*, it 
catches with wonderful ardoup the magical atmosphere of 
Orientalism ; through its city of “yellow domes and black 
cypresses, silver fountains and marble pillars,” the reader 
wanders with all the circumstance of imaginative actuality. 
Mr Meredith, in casting about for a new field, was less 
fortunate in inspiration. It occurred to him to turn his 
familiarity with the life and legendary tradition of the 
Rhinelander into a sort of imitation of the grotesquerie of 
the German romanticists, and in the following year, 1857, 
lie put forth Farina , a Legend of Cologne , which sought 
to transfer to English sympathies the spirit of German 
romance in the same way that Shagpat had handled Ori- 
ental fairy-lore. The result was less successful The plot 
of Farina Jacks fibre, its motive is insufficient, ami the 
diverse elements of humour, serious narrative, and romance 
scarcely stand in proportion to one another. If, however, 
Farina lost him a little ground, the Ordeal of Richard 
Femrd , which followed in 1859, transferred Mr Meredith 
at once to a new sphere and to the altitude of complete suc- 
cess. With this novel Mr Meredith deserted the realm of. 
fancy for that of the philosophical and psychological 
study of human nature, and Richard Fever el was the first, 
as it is perhaps tiic favourite, of those wonderful studies 
of motive and action which placed him at the head of 


[AH the great figures of the modern stage are subjects of 
biographical notice in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Rritannica . ] 

MAETERLINCK : A PROSE-POET. 

From the Article ( 9 page*) hy J. DU FIEF, L. LECLERE , 
and ARTHUR SYMONS. 

Btlflum. Ill his plays he is always 

concerned with spiritual issues, with action as it might be 
seen iu dreams, with a world reflected iu a chamber of 
mirrors, with disembodied ]>assioiis and the tragedies of 
childish and ghostly souls. Hi 1 lias invented a whole 
theatre of marionettes, who are more mysteriously simple 
than human beings j be has made the stage at once more 
subjective and more pictorial than it ever was before. In 
his essays ho is content to speak with his own voice, and 
his own voice is more beautiful, and has more beautiful 
and profound tilings to say, than the feigned voices of his 
characters. Speaking without intermediary, he speaks 
with a more absolute abandonment of every convention of 
human reserve, except the reserve of an extreme fastidious- 
ness in the choice of words simple enough and sincere 
enough to convey exactly his meaning, more spontane- 
ously, it would fteom, than any writer since Emerson. His 
essays might well lw the favourite reading of those to 
whom beauty must come with a certain dogmatism, if it is 
to be accepted for what it. is . 

\ BJORN SON, IBSEN t NIET8ZCHE, DRACHMA NN, 
QNEIST, TREITSOHKE, are some of the celebrated Couth 
nental writers who figure in the Encyclopedia BHtannicai] 

A MASTER NOVELIST. 

From the Life of 

M«r*dith.— . . It was early in 185G that 

the Shaving of Shagpat made its appearance, and, despite 
the fact that the hour was particularly rich in literary 
production, it was at on tie recognized us a work of singular 
imagination, richness, and romance. George Eliot was j 
one of the first to acclaim its excellence, and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti was among its enthusiastic eulogists. 
Its success was not, perhaps, popular, but it was at least 
genuine, and the book remains one of the most fascinating 


j contemporary novelists. The theme of this fine study 
; is the question of a boy’s education. It depicts the 
1 abortive attempt of a proud and opinionated father, hide- 
bound by theory and precept, to bring up his son to a 
perfect state of manhood through a “system” which con- 
trols all his early circumstances and represses many of the 
natural and wholesome instincts ami impulses of adoles- 
cence. The Jove scenes in Richard Fewer! arc socially 
fresh ami full of vitality, and marked a revolution in the 
English treatment of clean ami manly passion 

[DICKENS, THACKERAY, CHARLES READE, W, BLACK, 
BLACKMORE, THOMAS HARDY, STEVENSON, are a few 

of the English nwelists whose lives are written in the Tenth 
Edition .] __ 

A GREAT SUCCESSOR TO JENNY LIND. 

From thi' biographical Article .n 

Patti.-; . In 1801 she sang in La Sonnambula 

at Covcnt Garden, and from this time she became the 
leading operatic prima donna , her appearances in London, 
Paris, and the other principal musical centres, being a long 
succession of triumphs, and her rdle * covering all the 
great parts in .Italian opera. In 1808 she married the 
marquis de (Jaux, from whom she was divorced in 1885 ; 
she then married Nicolini, the tenor, who died in 1898 ; 
j and in 1899 she became the wife of Baron Cederstrbm, a 
j Swede, who was natural ized as an Englishman. Madame 
Patti ceased to ap]>e&r on the operatic stage in public 
after the 'eighties, but at Craig-y-Nos, her place in Wales, 
she built a private theatre, and her occasional appearances 
for enormous fees at concerts at the Albert Hall continued 
to attract enthusiastic audiences, her Binging of “ Home, 
Sweet Home " Incoming ]>eculiarly associated with those 
events. Partly owing to her fine original training, partly 
to her splendid method, and partly to her avoidance of 
Wagnerian rfile*, Madame Patti wonderfully preset ved the 
freshness of her voice and her beautiful execution, and she 
will be rememl>erod as, after Jenny Lind, the greatest 

singer of the 19th century 

[SIMS REEVES, Madame TIETJENS, 0. MARIO, 
Signor FOLI, are some of the vocalists whose biographies 
appear in the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan • 
nica. ] 



for the tltloi of only & few of the Article* on LAW in the Tenth Edition eee pp. 61-60 of thi* Pamphlet. 


A TORY CHANCELLOR. 
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From the biographical Article on Lord ELDON * 
Eldon, John Scott, Bakon, and afterward# 
Earl of (1751-1838), lord high chancellor of England, 
was born at Newcastle on the 4th Juno 1751. His 
grandfather, William Hcott of Sandgate, a suburb of 
Newcastle, was clerk to a “fitter” 
carrier and broker of coals. His father, whose name 
•also was William, l>egan life as an apprentice to a titter, 
in which service he obtained the freedom of Newcastle, 
Incoming a member of the guild of Hoastmen ; later in 
life he became u principal in the business, and attained a 
respectable position as a merchant in Newcastle, accumu- 
lating property worth nearly £20,000. He was twice 
marriod ; his second wife, the mother of John Scott, says 
Lord Cam])) toll (Lord Chancellor*, veil, vii. p. 4), “was a 
woman of such superior understanding, that to her is 
traced the extraordinary talent which distinguished her 
two sons, William and John — Lord Stowell and Lord 
Eldon.” Tt may be mentioned that William and John 
had each of them a twin sister 


In 1770 he was called to the l»ar, intending 

at. first to establish himself as an advocate in his native 
town, a scheme which his early success led him to 
alMindon, and he soon settled to the practice of his pro 
fossion in London, and on the Northern Circuit. Thus, 
at last, had he started on the high rood to the chancellor- 
ship, having narrowly escaped becoming a coal-fitter, a 
country parson, a provincial barrister, and, according to 
one account, a retailer of figs and raisins. 

In tilts autumn of the year in which he was willed to 
the bar his father died, leaving him a legacy of £1000 
over and above the £2000 previously settled on him. He 
was already an excellent lawyer, and succeeded fairly well 
•on his first circuit, though not so well as to satisfy him of 
the safety of attempting a London career. He therefore 
took a house in Newcastle, with the view of establishing 
himself there, but still delayed to leave London ; and his 
pros|Kiet.s there suddenly improving, lie assigned the New- 
castle house to his brother Henry. In his second year at 
the bur his prospects began to brighten. His brother 
William, who by this time held the Camden professorship 
of ancient history, and enjoyed an extensive acquaintance 
with men of eminence in London, was in a position 
materially to advance his interests. Among his friends 
was the notorious Bowes of Gibsidc, to the patronage of 
whose house the rise of the Scott family was largely 
owing. Bowes huving contested Newcastle and lost it, 
presented an election iwtition against the return of his 
opponent. Young Scott was retained as junior counsel in 
the case, and though he lost the petition he did not fail to 
improvo the opportunity which it afforded for displaying 

his talents 

[See aho the lives of ELLEN BOROUGH, THURL0W, 
BROUGHAM, CAIRNS , SELB0RNE, ESHER, COLERIDGE, 

^r., &*c\] 

THE CAREER OF A GREAT BIOLOGIST. 


two men with so little in common in after life as Huxley 
and Cardinal Newman. The cardinal’s brother, Francis 
William, had lieen “captain” of the school in 1821. 
Huxley was a seventh child (as his father had also Iwn), 
and the youngest who survived infancy. Of Huxley’s 
ancestry no more is ascertainable than in the case of most 

middle class families. He himself thought it sprang from 

sort of water- I Cheshire. Huxleys of Huxley Hull. Different branches 
migrated south, one, now extinct, reaching Loudon, where 
its members were apjHireutly engaged in eommerce. They 
established themselves for four generations at. Wyre Dali, 
near Edmonton, and one was knighted by Charles 11. 
Huxley descries his paternal race as “mainly Iberian 
mongrels, with a good dash of Norman and a little 
Saxon.'* From his father he thought he derived little 
except a quick temper and the artistic faculty which 
proved of great service to him and mipiieuml in an men 
more striking degree in Ids daughter, the Hon. Mrs. 
(Jollier. “Mentally and physically,” he wrote, “1 am a 
piece of my mother." Her maiden name was lluchel 
Withers. “She came of Wiltshire people,” he adds, and 
describes boras “a typical example, of the Iberian variety.” 
He tells us that “her most distinguishing elmrueteristio 
was rapidity of thought. . . . That peculiarity lias been 
passed on to mo in full strength” ( Emit/*, i, -I), One of 
the not least striking facts in Huxley’s life is that of 
education in the formal sense lie received none. “ I had 
j two years of a pandemonium of a school (between eight 
and ten), and after that neither help nor sympathy in any 
intellectual direction till L readied manhood” (Life, ii. 
145). After the death of Dr Nicholas the Ealing school 
broke up, and Huxley’s father returned about 1835 to 
his native town, Coventry, wliero*hc had obtained a small 
appointment. Huxley was left to his own devices ; few 
histories of boyhood could offer any parallel. At twelve 
he was, nitting up in 1 kj< 1 to read Hutton’s Urology, His 
great desire was to Ihj a mechanical engineer ; it ended in 
Jiis devotion to “the mechanical engineering of living 
machines.” His curiosity in this direction was nearly 
fatal; a post-mortem ho was taken to between thirteen 
and fourteen was followed by an illness which seems to 
have l>cen the starting-point of the ill-health which pursued 
him all through life 


From the Arikh on HUXLEY , 

Huxliy, Thomas Henry (1825-1895), the 
most distinguished English biologist (if in a different 
field we except Charles Darwin) of the 19th century, 
was born on the 1th of May 1825 at Ealing, where his 
father, Gcorgo Huxley, was senior assistant-master in the 
school of Dr Nicholas. This was an establishment of 
repute, and is at any rate remarkable for having produced 


The naval medical service exists for practical purposes. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that after his three years' 
nominal employment Huxley was ordered cm active service. 
Though without private means of any kind, he resigned. 
The navy, however, retains the credit of having started his 
scientific career os well as that of Hooker and Darwin. 
Huxley was now thrown on his own resources, the 
immediate prospects of which were slender enough. As 
a matter of fact, he had not to wait many months. His 
friend Edward Forbes was appointed to the chair of 
Natural History in Edinburgh, and in July 1854 he 
succeeded him as lecturer at the School of Mines and as 
naturalist to Die Geological Survey in the following year. 
The latter jiost he hesitated at first to accept, as he “did 
not wire for fossils” (Eisays, i. 15). In 1855 he married 
Miss II. A. Heat horn, whose acquaintance he bad made in 
Sydney. They were engaged when Huxley could offer 
nothing but the future promise of his ability. The con- 
fidence of his devoted helpmate was not misplaced, and her 
affection sustained him to the end, after she hod seen him 
the recipient of every honour which English science could 
bestow. His most important research belonging to this 
period was the Croonian Lecture delivered before tin 
ltoyal Society in 1858 on “Tho Theory of the Vertebrate 
Skull.” In this he completely and finally demolished, by 
applying as before the inductive method, the idealistic, if 
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The Tenth Edition contains a lengthy biographical study of Darwin. 
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in some degree evolutionary, views of its origin which 
Owen had derived from Goethe and Oken. This finally 
disposed of the “archetype,” and may be said once for all 
to have liberated the English anatomical school from the 
deductive method. 

In 1859 The Origin of Series was published. This 
was a momentous event in the history of science, and not 
least for HuxEy. Hitherto he hod turned a deaf ear to I 
evolution. “ I took my stand, ” he says, “upon two 
grounds : firstly , that ... the evidence in favour of / 
transmutation was wholly insufficient ; and, secondly, that 
no suggestion resecting the causes of the transmutation 
assumed, which had been made, was in any way adequate 
to explain the phenomena" (Life, i. 168), IluxJcy had 
studied Lamarck “attentively,” but to no purpose. Lycll 
** was the chief agent in smoothing the road for Darwin. 
For consistent uniformitarianism postulates evolution as 
much in the organic as in the inorganic world” (/.<?.); and 
Huxley found in Darwin what he had failed to find in 
Lamarck, an intelligible hypothesis good enough as a 
working basis. Vet with the transient candour which 
was characteristic of him, lie never to the end of his life 
concealed the fact- that lie thought it wanting in rigorous 
proof. Darwin, however, was a naturalist; Huxley was 

not 

[Prof Huxleys grim battle with life-long ill-health is 
sympathetically related in the biography from which the 
above extracts arc taken, \ 


the first success of the well-known “Romantic school” 
Henri 111 ,, it is said, brought its author about £2000. 
Hut the revolution of July now broke out and interrupted 
every literary scheme, 

it was, however, welcomed by the creole's son, who flung 
himself with ardour into the struggle* 


A PRINCE OF ROMANCERS. 

From the Article by P£RCY FITZGERALD, author of 
"Romance of the Ewjlish Stage." 

Dumas, Alexandra (1802-1870), one of the 
most remarkable characters that the 19th century has 
produced, was the son of General Dumas and of Marie 
Labouret, an innkeeper’s daughter, iiis father was an 
officer of remarkable gallantry, who for his dashing exploits 
had obtained the odd title of the “ Horatius Codes of 
the Tyrol.” He was a creole, the illegitimate son of the 
Marqui* Davy de la Paillctcrie, and of Louise Dumas, a 
black woman of St Domingo. Long after, his grandson 
was to excite the laughter of Paris by claiming this title, 
and assuming the family anus. The general had an in- 
sutiordinate temper, and excited the dislike and suspicion 
of Napoleon, who sent him back from Egypt to languish 
in obscurity, and die of disapi>ointmont at Villers-Cotterets 
in the year 1806. 

Alexandre Dumas was born on July 4, 1802, at Villers- 
Cotterets, where? he was brought up under the care of an 

affectionate and pious mother 

Meanwhile 

the visit of Macready and other English players to Paris 
had introduced him to Shakesjieare, and had set him to 
work on a grand romantic and historical drama which he 
called (Jhnstim, The young clerk had tin? boldness to 
look forward to having it presented on the boards of the 
first theatre in France, and, with an energy and spirit that 
should encourage every friendless aspirant, set every re* 
source lit? could command at work. Charles Nodier intro- 
duced him to Huron Taylor, the literary director of the 
theatre, who, if we are to credit Dumas, was so enchanted 
with the work that he accepted it and submitted it to the 

company at once. 

Put it hapjKmed that another Christine was 

supported by even greater influence, and Dumas's had to 
be withdrawn. In a short time la? had written Ihnri IIL 
which was produced (February 11, 1829) with the most 
extraordinary results. This piece was important as being 


In 1842 lie married an actress named Ida Ferrier, who 
had performed in his plays ; but the union was not a happy 
/ one, and , after a rather extravagant career, the lady retired 
I to Florence , where she died in the year 1859. Hitherto 
his success, though remarkable, could not lx? called Euro- 
pean, and lie was not to be distinguished from the crowd 
of French professional litterateurs. Hut in 1 844 the famous 
Monte Christo appeared, which may lie said to have excited 
more universal interest than any romance since Robinson 
Crusoe or Waver l eg. The extraordinary colour, the never- 
flagging spirit, the endless surprises, and the air of nature 
which was cast over even tic? most extravagant situations, 
make this work worthy of the popularity it enjoyed in 
almost every country of the world. It was followed by the 
no less famous Three Musketeers, These productions were 
the more remarkable as they were written from day to day 
for the readers of a newspaper, and thus firmly established 
the jhdlleton as a necessary elenmnfc of French literature. 
In this, as in other departments where ho was successful, 
Dumas was not original, and only took up the idea of a 
successful predecessor, Eugfcne Sue, whose Juif Errant had 
enjoyed much popularity in this shape. 

This triumph made him, as it were, irresponsible in the 
literary world, and suggested to him a Berios of whole- 
sale operations for supplying the public with books, the 
history of which makes an extraordinary chapter in litera- 
ture. He contracted for innumerable stories, each of 
great length, and to be published at tin? same time, almost 
any one of which would be beyond the powers of a single 
writer, In a single year, 1844, he issued some forty 
volumes, and later on he engaged himself oven more deeply 
•to meet these heavy demands. He began by employing one 
or two assistants, with whose aid he furnished his two great 
stories; and it may be said that, with his constant 
supervision and inspiration, his daily direction, suggestion 
of incidents, manipulation of the ideas of others, consulta- 
tions, (fee., he might almost fairly claim the credit of having 
written Monte Christo and the Three Musketeers, His most 

valuable assistant was Maquet 

But presently the popular writer found that even this form 
of i>artiiership was too great a tax upon his time, and he 
began to proceed upon the simpler process of ordering 
works from clever young writers, to whom he suggested a 
subject and perhaps a simple outline of treatment — and 
then issuing their work with his name. Some care in the 
selection was at first exercised, but later he accepted any 
stuff that was brought to him — travels, essays, stories— 
and endorsed them with his name. Indeed a volume 
could be filled with the odd details ancl complicated rami- 
fications of this system, which was exposed in the most 
unsparing fashion by Grimier dc Cassagnac, Jacquet alias 
“Do Miroeourt,” and Querard. Dumas justified his 
system of appropriating from dead and living authors by 
a theory of what lie called “conquests.” “All human 
phenomena,” he says, “are public property. The fnan of 
genius does not steal, he only conquers. Every one arrives 
in his turn and at his hour, seizes what his ancestors have 
left, and puts it into new Bhapo and combinations.” 

In the meantime he w r as earning vast sums. Leaving 
the work of composition to his journeymen, he now entered 
on a new and reckless course, with a view of darling his 
countrymen and gratifying his own Eastern taste. In this, 
view he built a vast theatre for the production of his own 
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Ignorance One Feels Ashamed Of. 

H OW often it happens to each of us, at the dinner table of h friend, in the railway carriage, at the club, 
or at table d’h6te in a hotel on our holidays, to become involved in a conversation or an argument on 
some point of general interest, some topic upon which all men of education should he informed. It may ho 
the pros and eonB of electric traction, the intricate controversy of Free Trade, the merits of the turbine, or the 
difficulties of such international questions as Treaty Ports or Exterritoriality. Some cardinal principles of 
law, of science, of economics are involved, and perhaps you find yourself the only one of the group not conversant 
with thorn. You feel ashamed of your ignorance, and you resolve to remedy it at once. What happens? 

Just as in numerous other circumstances of life, you have three courses open. You nmv order a 
technical text-book on one general subject in which you may seek for the minute piece of inhumation, the 
ignorance of which has been the source of your humiliation. But before you find what you want, the phrase 
“Searnhinj for a needle in a bundle of hay ” will occur again and again to your mind in exasperating reiteration. 
You will abandon your search in despair. Another way out of your difficulty would seem to be the purchase 
of a popular primer which offers no obstacles in the form of unwieldy dimensions. Here, it is true, you 
will find less hay, but the chances are that you will also find no needle. 

The superiority of a work like the Encydopcrdia Jirilannim will now become obvious to you. For in this 
book alone you will find as much or as little information as you seek with a minimum of labour expended on 
the soaroh, thanks to the magical properties of an Index more voluminous than has ever yet been composed. 

It has been said again ami again, and cannot be repeated too often, that a dull and ill-dircctcd search is a 
sterilising, unprofitable, brainfagging operation, which robs final discovery of all its freshness and charm. 
Moreover, in works constructed on a less gencrouB scale than the Eneydopcfidia Britnnnica there is considerable 
chance of never making the discovery at all, because the fact to bo discovered may not lie there. Fancy the 
Prince in the fairy story breaking through bramble and briar to find a jiulace with the lights all out and the 
Sleeping Beauty lied. • 

The seeker of every kind, from the most humble to the moBt ambitious, will make no expedition into the 
pages of the Tenth Edition without coming upon his reward swiftly, easily — inevitably, 


works, and a gorgeous castle at St Germain, on the model 
of a palace in a fairy tale, on which he lavished every 
adornment. While these follies were in progress ho suc- 
ceeded in getting himself attached to the suite of the young 
duke of Montpensier, then (1846) setting out for Madrid 
to be married, and received besides a sort of commission from 
the Government to visit Algeria, with a view to making it 
popular by a lively account from his pen. He was granted 
a passage to Oran on board one of the Government mail 
boats, but, through an awkward misconception, was allowed 
to divert this vessel from her regular service, and used her 
for visiting Carthage, Tunis, and other places, On his 
return there was much scandal, and the ministry was very 
severely interrogated as to the irregularity of allowing “a 
contractor for stories " to make so free with public property. 
It was explained that this was entirely owing to a mis- 
representation of the popular writor’s. Another rebuff, too, 
was waiting him ; for, having completely neglected his 
engagements to the various newsjiapers while making this 
agreeable tour, he found himself engaged in heavy lawsuits 
with no less than seven journals, including the (Jonetih*- 
tionnd and the Erme. After defending himself in person, 
a performance that was the entertainment of all Paris, he 
was cyt in damages. This was the beginning of his dis- 
asters/ His theatre, after opening with one of his pieces 
which took two nights to perform, fell on evil dayR, and : 
the revolution of 1848 plunged it into difficulties. In these | 
new scenes he was by no means popular, being suspected 
from his assiduous attendance on the Orleans family. By 
this, time all his best, works had been written ; and he 
was’ now only to attract attention by some extravagant 
literary somersault or impudent attempt at “ humbugging ” 


j the public. He attempted newsjMipcrs like the J [ttuw/ue- 
| tairc, of which lie would grow tired alter a few numbers, 

| but to every article in which he was ready to attach his 
| name. His next escapade was joining Garibaldi (I860), 

: whose messenger and lieutenant he constituted himself ; and, 
I in reward for some trifling service, he claimed the apj>oint- 
ment of 11 director of the museum and explorations ” at 
Naples, an office lie was presently forced to resign. 

| [ The St' extracts are taken at random from the fascinating 
I story of the great novelist's life in the Tenth Edition , ] 


THE FIRST FRENCH'CANADIAN PREMIER 


From the bioyraphical A Hide on 

LaurleiY In 1874 he was elected 

to the Domiifton Parliament, where by his high personal 
character and great oratorical gifts he soon became one 
of the leaders of the Liberal party. At one time bo 
edited Lt Defnvheur. In 1877 biuricr was appointed 
Minister of inland Jievenne in the Mackenzie govern 
incnt, a position which he held until the resignation of 
the ministry in 1878. He was a consistent advocate of 
the )M>licy of Free Trade, so far as the revenue require- 
ments of the colony would allow. Although a Homan 
Catholic, his uncompromising resistance to the dictation 
of the Homan Catholic hierarchy on the Manitoba schools 
question vlwnonstrated that he was independent of clerical 
influence in political affairs. On the retirement, of Mr 
Blake from the leadership of the Liberal party in 1891 
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Laurier wa« clioscn as his successor, When the Conserva- 
tive Premier brought forward proposals for a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States, with certain restrictions, 
Laurier and the Literals advocated unrestricted reciprocity* 
At the general election of 1896 Laurier’# platform included 
fiscal reform in the direction of Free Trade, the extension 
of the franchise, the enlargement of the trade of Canada, 
and a policy of non-interference with provincial politics, 
especially with regard to Manitoba. The Liberals secured 
a striking victory — the numbers being, 118 Liberals, 8G 
Conservatives, and 8 Independents, who were general 
supporters of the Liberal party. Laurier became Prime 
Minister, and the session of 1897 was distinguished for its 
epoch-making financial measures, a preferential rate in the 
tariff being given to imports from the mother- country 
(see Canada) * , ♦ . 

[Sir HARRY PARKES, Sir */. A, MACDONALD , Sir 6. 
GREY, Lord LOCH, ami all the great builders of the Empire , 
have a place in the Tenth Edition .] 

AN EMINENT MODERN LAWYER. 

From (he Lip' of 

Hersch«ll.— . . . . . . The first occasion on which 
Herschell greatly distinguished himself in court was as 
counsel for a young woman who was indicted at Carlisle 
for the murder of her illegitimate child, aged some 
two years, by drowning it in the Eden. The trial took 
place Itefore Huron Bramwell, and at his request Horsclicll 
defended the accused. He did not succeed in obtaining 
an acquittal, the evidence against his client being too 
strong, but he made scf powerful a sfwtwdi to the juiy, 
thiit. the learned baron commenced his summing up as 
follows: — “Gentlemen, there is one asj>eet of this trial 
which makes me proud of the profession to which l,talong. 
The prisoner at the bar has ap|>arently not a friend nor a 
shilling in the world, but no wealth or position could 
possibly have bought a more able, more eloquent, or more 
zoalous defence than that which has been made on her 
behalf.” This piece of “luck ” (if that is the right word) 
became the opportunity which, being taken advantage of 
to the full, brought other opportunities in its train. 
Business began to flow in gradually, but not in any 
rushing stream. On the promotion of Quain to the bench 
in 1 872 Herschell applied to be made a queen’s counsel, 
an application which was grunted as a matter of course. 

• • ■ » « V I I I « 1 

Herschell now thought he saw the Solicitor- 

Generalship slipping away from him, and along with it all 
prosj>eot of high promotion. Lord Selborne and Sir Henry 
James, however, successively declined Mr Gladstone's offer 
of the Woolsack, and in 1886 Herschell, by a sudden turn 
of fortunes wheel, found himself in his forty-ninth year 
I jord Chancel lor. This event had been neatly f oreshadowed 
in a song written for some theatricals which took place at I 
Christmas 1885 at Whitburn Hall, county Durham, the i 
country house of tho late Sir lied worth Williamson, and 
sung in a burlesque by Sir Hedworth’s eldest son, who 
was supposed to have met with a similar rebuff in a 


neighbouring constituency. The author of the song was 
Hersehell’s friend, Mr Hugh Shield, Q.C., “the poet of 
the northern circuit.” One of i^B stanzas ran thus — 

1 then threw up the sponge— reflecting 
How oft doctor* judgment lack, 

And felt lee* sore on recollecting 
That e’en Sir Fairer get* the Book. 

Oh yen— he’ll get the Sack again, too, 

In spite of North Lonsdale’* defeat, 

A worthier honour he’ll attain to 
And on the Woolsack find a sent. 

[One only of the many characteristic sketches of modem 
lawyers to be found in the Tenth Edition of the Encydo - * 
peedia Jiritannica »] 

THE FOUNDER OF A NEW HISTORICAL 
SCHOOL 

From the biographical Article on 

Freeman.— For some years he was an 

active county magistrate. Ho was deeply interested in 
pities, wur a follower of Mr Gladstone, and approved 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886, but objected to the later 
proposal to retain the Irish members at Westminster, To 
be returned to Parliament was one of his few ambitions, and 
in 1 868 he unsuccessfully contested Mid-Somerset. Foreign 
rather thuu domestic politics had the first place with him. 
Historical and religious sentiment combined with his dotes 
tation of all that was tyrannical to inspire him with hatred 
of the Turk and sympathy with the smaller and subject 
j nationalities of Eastern Europe. He took a prominent 
: part in the agitation which followed “tho Bulgarian 
I atrocities ” ; his speeches wore intemjierate, and lie was 
, accused of uttering the words “ Perish India ! ” at a public 
meeting in 1876. This, however, was a misrepresentation 
| of Ids words. He was made a knight commander of tin* 

[ order of the Saviour by the king of Greece, and also 
| received an order from the prince of Montenegro, 

; Freeman advanced the study of history in England in 
! two special directions, by insistence on the unity of history, 
aud by teaching the importance and right use of original 
authorities. History is not, he urges, to be divid'd “by 
a middle wall of partition ” into ancient and modern, nor 
broken into fragments as though tho history of each nation 
stood apart. It is more than a collection of narratives ; it 
is a science, “ the science of man in Ids political character.” 
The historical student, then, cannot afford to be indifferent 
to any part of the record of man’s political being ; but as 
his abilities for study are limited, he will, while reckoning 
all history to be within his range, have his own special 
range within which he will master every detail (Jlede 
Lecture)* Freeman’s range included Greek, Homan, aud 
the earlier part of English history, together with some 
j tortious of foreign mediaeval history, and lie had a scholarly 
though general knowledge of the rest of the history of the 
European world. He regarded the abiding life of Home 
as “ the central truth of European history,” the bond of 
its unity, and he undertook his History of Sicily (1891-94) 
jiartly because it illustrated this unity 


The Monroe Doctrine 


What in the Monroe Doctrine ? A pronouncement first made by President Monroe in 1833, it has 
for nearly a century been in a transition stage. Never having been formulated as law or in exact 
language, it has meant different things to different Presidents, but it has always been considered 
vital bv the people of America. Its political importance is great, as it may some dav afford a cause 
of international war. The article on the subject in the Tenth Edition should be read by every one. 


Dr. Garnett, O.B., LL.D., writes on BYZANTINE HISTORIANS in Volume 4 of the Tenth Edition. 
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THE DOYE N OF HISTORIANS. 

From the Inagraphical Article on 

Mommsen.- During these forty years 

he found time to write two larger works, the Hutorg of 
the Homan Coinage and the ttOmisehes Staaterecht, a pro- 
found analysis of Roman constitutional law. His Roman 
Province s already mentioned gives a singularly interesting 
picture of certain assets of social life under the Empire. 
His smaller papers amount to many hundreds in number, 
and there is no detriment of Homan life and learning, 
from the earliest records of the Homan law to the time of 
Jornandos, which ho has not illuminated. Nor did this 
exhaust his activity. He has himself realized the ideal of 
a scholar which was in his mind when lie said, “Each one 
must specialize in one branch of learning, but not shut 
himself up in it. How miserable and small is the world 
in the eyes of the man who sees in it only Greek and Latin 
authors or mathematical problems ! ” As secretary to the 
Berlin Academy for over twenty years lie took a leading 
part in their delil orations, and was their spokesman cm 
great occasions. His interest in political problems of the 
present was as keen as in those of the past. He was one 
of tin* founders of the / *re urneckc . /a hi 'h itch n\ the most in- 
fluential of Gorman political jioriodicals. For many years 
he was a member of the Prussian Parliament. His 
political opinions were strong but ill regulated. Intensely 
nationalist, lie acquiesced in the annexation of his native 
land to Prussia, and in a public letter to the Italian nation 
in 1870 defended the German cause before the nation 
which had become to him a second fatherland ; but he 
was of too indeiKJiident a character over to be quite at 
ease under Prussian government. Loving liberty, be 
hated its consequences ; a democrat, he had and always 
expressed a profound contempt for the mob. Like many 
idealist*, he was a severe critic of the faults of his own and 
other countries, and he added something to the increasing 
Chauvinism in Germany. He was one of the few men in 
high position who always refused to bow the knee to 
Bismarck. A member of the Freisinnigc jiarty, he was 
even brought to trial in 1880 because in an election ad- 
dress he had used the expression “Politik von Sehwindel 99 
of the Government 

TWENTY YEARS SPENT ON A FRAGMENT 
OF HISTORY. 


From tlie biographical Article on 

QardlrfeCV".— . On constitutional matters 

he writes with an insight to be attained only by the study 
of political philosophy, discussing in a masterly fashion the 
dreams of idealists and the schemes of government ] imposed 
by statesmen. Throughout his work he gives a prominent 
place to everything which illustrates human progress in 
moral and religious as well as political conceptions, and 
specially to the rise and development of the idea of religious 
toleration, finding his authorities not only in the words 
and actions of men of mark, but in the writings of more or 
less obacuro pamphleteers, whose essays indicate currents 
in the tide of public opinion. His record of the relations 
between England and other States proves his thorough 
knowledge of contemporary European history, and is 
rendered specially valuable by his researches among manu- 
script sources which have enabled him to expound for the 
first time some intricate pieces of diplomacy. 

Gardiner’s work is long and minute; the fifty-seven 
years which it covers are a period of exceptional im- 
portance in many directions, and the actious and characters 


of the principal persons in it demand careful analysis. 
He is jierhaps apt to attach an exaggerated inqiortanco to 
some of the authorities which he was the first to bring to 
light, to see a general tendency in what may only bo the 
expression of an individual eccentricity, to rely too much 
oil ambassadors' reports which may have lieen written for 
some special end, to enter too fully into the details of 

diplomatic correspondence 

[ The Tenth Edition contains the fives of GIBBON, 
HALLAM, MACAULAY , RANKE, FROUDE, LECKY.) 


A FALLEN PRESIDENT. 


From the Life of 

Kruger. — From this time forward Mr 

Kruger’s life* is so intimately bound up with the history 
of his country, and even in later years of South Africa, 
that a study of that history is essential to an understand" 
ing of it (see Tkansvaau and South Akkhja), The 
years which followed the abortive invasion of the Free 
State in lHf>7 were years of continual unrest and faction 
strife in the Transvaal. In this strife Mr Kruger played 
a leading part, and showed very little smiplo or broad 
jiutriotism so long as his party might prevail. In 1804, 
when Pretori us was president, Kruger was elected com- 
nmvidant-goneral of the forces of the Transvaal, in 1871 
a boundary dispute arose with the British Government, 
which was settled by the Kcate award. The decision 
caused so much discontent in the Transvaal that it brought 
about the downfall of President Proturius and his purty ; 
and Burgers, au educated Dutch minister, resident in 
Gape Colony, was elected to sticceed him. During the 
term of Burgors’s Presidency, which terminated with the 
British annexation in 1877, Kruger appeared to great 
disadvantage. Instead of loyally supporting the President 
in the difficult task of reducing chaos to order, ami 
establishing Home sort of civilized government in the 
Transvaal, lie did everything in his power to undermine 
his authority, even going so far a8 to urge the Boers to 
pay no taxes while Burgers was in office. In fact, 
there is no question that tho faction of which lio was a 
prominent member was chiefly responsible for bringing 
about that impatme in the government of the country 
which drew such bitter protest from Burgers and termin- 
ated in the annexation by tho British in 1877, At this 
period of Transvaal history it is impossible to trace any 
true patriotism in the action of the majority of the in- 
habitants. Tho one idea of Kruger and his faction was 
to oust Burgers from office on any pretext, and, if possible, 
to put Kruger in his place. When tho downfall of 
Burgers was assured and annexation offered itself as the 
alternative resulting from his downfall, it is true that 
Mr Kruger opjiosed it. But matters had gone too far. 
Annexation became an accomplished fact, and Mr Kruger 
accepted jiaid office under the British Government. He 
continued, however, so openly to agitate for the retro- 
cession of the country, accompanying two deputations 
to England, that Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the British 
administrator, dismissed him from his service 


A MARTYRED RULER. 


From the biographical Article on 
McKinley.— . . . . . As commauder-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, Mr McKinley 
prosecuted a brief but vigorous war in which a volunteer 
army of nearly a quarter of a million men was called into 
existence, and two Spanish fleets were destroyed — one by 



See the extract on p. 118 from the interesting review of modern French Literature. 
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the Asiatic squadron under Admiral Dewey in Manila 1 THE CHAMPION OF TRUTH. 


Harbour, the other by the North Atlantic squadron under 
Admiral Sampson near the harbour of Santiago de Cuba. 
These victories at sea, together with the surrender to an 
American expeditionary force of the city of Santiago, in 
eastern (Juba, led to the signing of a pace protocol on 
12th August, which was followed by the signature at 
Paris on 10th December of articles of jteace. After a long 
discussion the peace treaty was ratified by the United 
Stales Senate, Oth February 1899 ; and in accordance j 
with its terms Porto ltico, the Philippine Archipelago, 
and a portion of the Lad rone Islands were transferred , 
by Spain to the sovereignty of the United States, while ; 
Cuba came under American jurisdiction landing the j 
establishment there of an independent government. Two 
days l>efore the ratification of the peace treaty, a con- 
flict took place between armed Filipinos under the leader- 
ship of Emilio Aguiualdo and the American forces that 
were in possession of Manila. The six months that had 
elapsed between the signing of the peace protocol and 
the ratification of the treaty had constituted a j>eriod of 
virtual interregnum, S| win’s authority having boon practi- 
cally destroyed in the Philippines and that of the United 
States not having begun. In this period a formidable 
native Filipino army had been organized and a pro- 
visional government created. The warfare waged by 
these Filipinos against the United States, whilo having 
for the most part a desultory and guerilla character, was 
of a very protracted and difficult nature. Sovereignty 
over the Filipinos having been accepted by virtue of the 
ratification of the Paris treaty, President McKinley was 
not at lil>erty to do otherwise than assert the authority 
of the United States and*URo every endeavour to suppress 
the insurrection. There was, however, a w T idc difference 
of opinion in the United States whether or not it )md 
been wise to accept resjKmsibility for so distant a terri- 
torial possession. In the foreign relations of the United 
States, as directed by President McKinley, the most signi- 
ficant change was the cordial understanding established 
with the British Government. Under no previous Ameri- 
can administration since the establishment of Independ- 
ence had the relations between the two Governments been 
bo free from difficulty or embarrassment 

[President GA RFIELD, the late A meer of A FGHA NIST A N, 
MENELEK II, of Abyssinia, and all the Rulers of the worlds 
past or present , have biographical notices .] 


- From the hiotjraphical Article on 

Emile Zola.— . . . . . . Zola played a very im- 
portant part in the Dreyfus affair, which convulsed French 
( j clitics and social life at the end of the 19th century. 
At an early stage he came to the conclusion that Dreyfus 
was the innocent victim of a nefarious conspiracy, and on 
the 13th January 1898, with his usual intrepidity, he 
published in the Aurore newspaper, in tho form of a letter 
beginning with the words ./Vieras* ?, a terrible denunciation 
of all those who had had a hand in hounding down that 
unfortunate officer. Zola’s object was a prosecution for 
libel, and a judicial inquiry into the whole affaire , and at 
the trial, which took place in Paris in February, though 
the court used every effort to circumscribe the field of 
investigation, a fierce flood of light was thrown on the 
case. The chiefs of the army put forth all their power, 
and Zola was condemned, lie apjieuled. On the 2nd 
April the Cour dc Cassation quashed the proceedings. A 
second trial took place at Versailles, on the 18th July, and 
without waiting the result Zola, by the advice of liia 
counsel and friends, and for reasons of legal strategy, 
abruptly lefft France and took refuge in England. Here 
he remained in hiding, writing Fvcondite , till the 4th June 
1899, when, immediately on hearing that there was to be 
a revision of the first Dreyfus trial, he returned to Paris* 
Whatever may bo thought of the affaire itself, there can be 
no question of Zola’s sujmrb courage and disinterestedness. 

On the morning of the 29th of September 1902 Zola 
was found dead in the bedroom of his Paris house, having 
I been accidentally asphyxiated by the fumcB from a defec- 
1 tive flue. This sudden and tragical death caused a great 
| sensation. He received a public funeral, at which Captain 
j Dreyfus was present, but no serious public disturbance 
j occurred. M. Anatolc France delivered an impassioned 
oration at the grave. At the time of his death Zola had 
l just completed a novel, Verity dealing with the incidents 
1 of the Dreyfus trial. A sequel, Jmutice, had been planned, 
but not executed. After a life of constant struggle and an 
obloquy which never relaxed, the sensational close of Zola's 
career was the signal for an extraordinary burst of eulogy* 

[VICTOR HUGO , MAURUS JOKAI, A. DAUDET, OCTA VE 
FtUILLET, IBSEN , and many other foreigtt novelists 
and authors figure in the biography of the Tenth Edition .] 


Gathered almost at random from the mass of biographical articles in the Emychjntdia Britannka , 
the above extracts cannot fail to have proved to you how comprehensive a survey of the lives of the 
great in the World's History the Tenth Edition affords. And remember that every branch of science, 
of the arts, of literature, every speciality by which the subjects of these biographies have become great, 
is treated at length in its pages. Music, drama, philosophy, poetry, physiology, each have many articles 
devoted to them. 

The power of Biography to hold the attention of many a reader to whom a less personal form of 
historical narrative is repugnant has long been proved. It is often by following a man closely through an 
intricate series of situations that we acquire a living interest and so a practical understanding of those 
situations themselves. From a conception of the man to a conception of the situation is an easier and 
more natural process for us than from the situation to the man. In every region of thought we 
have passed from an attitude of general study to one of specific investigation. More is to be learned from 
a proper perception of wlmt passed through the mind of a single French jjeasant at a single moment jn the 
great Revolution than from the most perfect list of all the dates and all the provisions of the successive 
governments which followed one another with bewildering rapidity and almost matchless inconsequence 
during that incredible epoch. 

The biographical side of the Enryclopccdia Britannka , as may be guessed from the few passages 
extracted from its innumerable biographical articles, constitutes an inexhaustible narrative embracing 
all the careers of all the men and women who have made and unmade empires of thought as well as of 
government. 
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The first thought which comes to any one who is familiar 
with the contents of the Encyclopaedia Rritannica , as the 
long list of biographical articles is scanned , is that the 
navies of not a few contributors to its pages appear as 
the titles of biographical articles in the great libmry of 
reference . This fact in itself is perhajts the most eloquent 

tribute to the merits of the rvmk. The standard of author- 
ship de minded by the Encyclojunlia Jtritannica has 
remained, through the century and a half of its existence, 
so high that it has necessarily attracted to its compilation 
those giants of literature and science whose greatness has at 
once ensured their invitation to contribute to its editions , 
and their being subsequent! y honoured by inclusion in the 
biographical Section of the National Library of Reference, 
In the life of Professor Max Muller we have an absorbing 
narrative of the career of a man whose work for the Envy- 
dopmlia Britannicn is recognized as at least equal to the 
l test of the marvellous collection of essays which have done 
so much to mould the science of language . Prof Hanson 

Gardiner is another of the contributors of whom a life is 
included in the volumes , and his unmatched knowledge of 
the perintl of the gi'eat Civil War of the \lth century 
enriches the Encyclopaedia Britannicn with some of the 
most authoritative treatises upon that stiiring period of 
English history . 


In the province of imaginative literature , too , the na nm 
<tf the contributors are worthy of the task allotted them. 
Mr W. M. ROSSETTI writes on "SHELLEY.” As one 
glances at this name one is struck by the thought 
of what an immense number of important biographical 
articles are to be found under the letter “ S ” — Matthew 
Arnold's " SA1NT-BEUYE,” Mr (ieorge Samtsbury's 
"SAINT-SIMON,” Mr Platt's " SAPPHO ” W. M. 
Rossetti* 9 li SARTO,” Madame YU lari's " SA VON A* 
HO LA,” Mr Hiduird Christie's " SC A LIGER,” Prof. 
Minto's " WALT EH SCOTT,” Mr J. Bmvinqton Atkins' \ 
"SC II ADO W,” Mr Janus Sime's "SC HILL EH,” Prof, i 
Wallace's "SCHOPENHAUER” ; the article on \ 
" SCHLIEMANN” by Mr George Hogarth, whose own 
excavations are only second in interest to those of Schliemann 
himself; Mr Brodribb's "SCIPIO,” Sir E. Fry's life 
of LORD SELBOHNE, the late Prof. Middleton's 
" SELINAS ” Mr Hicks' "SENECA,” ' the Rev. Alex. 
Gorton's "SEHVETUS,” I)r Reids "SEVERUS”; 
the lives of the Earls of SHAFTESBURY by Mr Osmond 
A try and the Rev. Thomas Fender, the article on " S1IAK A- ; 
SPEAHE” by Mr T. Speticer Baynes, which is universally 
conceded to be one of the dearest summaries of a voluminous 
and often perplexing page of biographical litemture : Mr 
Airy's "ALGERNON SIDNEY” ; the lives of SYDNEY 
SMITH, of SMOLLETT, of SOCRATES, 'of SOLON, 
of SOPHOCLES ; Sir Fred. Pollock's article upon Sir 
J. F. STEPHEN; the life of ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON by Mr Edmund Com, who has with 
singular clearness of judgment avoided the ex cesses of some j 
among Stevenson's atlmirers, while he has not qwrmitted 
any sgise of impatience at their lack of discretion to abate 
his own appreciation of Stevenson's qualities as a writer ; 
Prof Ramon Gardiner's "LIFE OF STRAFFORD”; 
the lives of SWEDENBORG, SWIFT \ and SYDENHAM 
— these are a few only of the biographical articles beginning 
with the letter "S,” and one cannot consider the authors of 
these contractions in connexion with their subject-matter 
without gaining a very clear impression of the brilliant 


quality t\f the biographical articles for which they aw 
resjXMisible. Let us now look at a few of the names 
beginning with T\ 

AATTE, Tnrltua, Tulnc, Tnlt, Tnltmta, TMIcymnd Tamils Tamm, 
TaUnn. Taylor (Jiwiny), Taylor (Sir lli'ury), Tchernalnir, Toll, 
Tempi*" (Sir William), Toin|>lo ((Mr 1 Mr haul), Tempi*) (Archblaliup), 
Toniora, Tonnlol, Tnnnyaon, Tereneo, Tortulllnn, Tow Ha (Mohan*, 
mini}, Tluiokor.iy, Tlialor, Thomixtooloa. Thoiianl, Thonorftiia, 
Theodora, TWIoric, Thouilualtia, Then™, Tkoaoua, Thllaiiit, Tlilora, Tlilrlwall, 
Tliomaa (dmioral Cleorpe II,), Tliomimnii (Sir 11011,18111111), Tliom|MOti ((Hr l(onry), 
Thompaon (.lames), Tliomm, TlirliiK(Kilwanl), Thneyillilea, Tliurlow, Tllwrlua, 
Tibullus, Tloliboriio Claimant, Tlook, Tlotjona, Timur, Tlaaot, Titian, Tolatol, 
Tooko, Toolo, 

A Ijihahctical t i* 1 > <>f the name* to which article* hare 
ha'll devoted wij/ht he continual ml infinitum, A more 
intrtrstinfl lint i* aJFonM hi/ a search for mime* in the 
fftwji * in which the// will natural It/ occur to us. T/rus : 



METTERNICH, JOUUKRT, BKACONSFIKLD, MAZZINI, 
MONROE, WALPOLE, O'CONNELL, ZoRILLA, GAM- 
liETTA, GLADSTONE. RICHELIEU, MACIIIAVELU, 
CliATII AM, BURKE, CAVOUK, PITT, PEEL, PAL- 
MERSTON, CANNING, MAZARIN, DOLINUBltOKE, 
MIKABEAU, *«., Ac. 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT, NAPOLEON, TRAJAN, 
FREDERICK THE GREAT, HENRY VIII., AUGUSTUS, 
LOUIS XIV., VICTORIA, HENRY V., EDWARI) 111., 
CHARLES V., FRANCIS I., ELIZABETH, PHILIP II., 
DARIUS, LOUIS XV., PETER THE GREAT, CAJSAR, 
IVAN THE TERRIBLE. 



FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, IIANNAH MORE, LADY JANE 
GREY, MARY OF BURGUNDY, CORNELIA, MARGARET 
OF SCOTLAND, PRINCESS ALICE OF HESSE, 
WILIIELMINA, SAINT THERESA, SAINT CLOTILDA, 
BARONESS UUKDKTT COUTTS, QUEEN CAROLINE, 
ESTHER, HYPATIA, OCTAVIA. 



LUCRKZIA BORGIA, BEATRICE CENCI, CATHARINE 
OF RUSSIA, ELIZABETH OF RUSSIA, SEMIRAMIS, 
CLEOPATRA, LADY HAMILTON, MADAME DE 
POMPADOUR, NINON DE L'ENCLOS, JANE SHORE, 
FAUSTINA, CATHERINE DE MEDICI, MARGARET 
OF ANJOU, THEODORA, AGRIPPINA (WIFE OF 
CLAUDIUS). 



The Tenth Edition contains suoh an exhaustive list of biographical narratives that all attempt to measure the 
Intereet of this side of the work must be made with the volumes themselves. 



GEOGRAPHY 

ft was a thousand years after the fall of Rome that the greatest n( geographical discoveries was founded on thr astronomical discovery 

thar the earth jvtfA a sphere. -MANSFIELD, 

-OGRAPHY if not merely a dull compilation of dry facte concerning 1 distances, of export and import 
statistics, and of latitudes and longitudes : it embraces the whole poetry of earth, as indeed its etymology 
suggests. The period covered by the ten editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica has been a momentous one 
in regard to the mapping-out of the world , and with the extension— almost to its limit— of territorial dis- 
covery has come a more comprehensive range of activity and research for the geographer. To-day he is 
concerned with all the problems of geological variation, with terrestrial magnetism, currents, tides, ocean 
survey, with the difficulties of submarine communications, and indirectly with the political grouping of 
peoples. In the sixteenth century exploration was the province of the merchant adventurer , but to-day the explorer is inspired 
by the romance of pure science. McClure, Franklin, Parry, Nares, Livingstone, Stanley, Speke, and Cameron, whose records 
ore but a few among the many contained in the Encyclopedia Britannica, are names eloquent of the service done to the higher 
aims of geography in the Victorian Era. 

Side by side with the accurate exposition of scientific facts to the establishment of which these men have contributed, will 
be found in the pages of the Tenth Edition the thrilling stories of adventure which make up the lives of Nineteenth Century 
explorers. 

The wealth of general geographical information in the Encyclopaedia Britannica con only be gathered at leisure from 
the pages of the work itself, but the subjoined extracts will show the reader that not only does the Tenth Edition contain 
the most modem geographical knowledge, but in a great variety of articles the subjects have been treated by men who have 
given their lives to the study of those portions of the globe of which they write. Nansen and Sir Clements R. Markham tell 
us of their own explorations in the Arctic and Polar Regions; Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.M.G., and Sir Frederick Lugard, 
High Commissioner of Nigeria, unfold for us the wonders of the Dork Continent. These ore but two of the many illustrations 
that might be given to show that the Encyclopaedia Britannica cannot be excelled in accuracy and completeness os a 
library of geographical reference. 



PREHISTORIC VILLAGES. 

From tl\r. Article by JOSEPH ANDERSON , LL.D., Secretai'y of 
Scott ink Society of Antiquaries . 

Lake Dwelling*. The archaeological 

researches of the past few years have shown that such 
artificial constructions in lakes were used as defensive 
dwellings by the Celtic people of post-Homan and mediaeval 
times (see Ckannous). Similar researches on the Con- 
tinent have also established the fact that in pro-historic 
times nearly all the shallow lakes of Switzerland, and 
many in the adjoining countries — in Savoy and the north 
of Italy, in Austria and Hungary, and in Mecklenburg 
and Pomerania — were peopled, so to speak, by lake-dwelling 
communities, living in villages constructed on platforms 
supported by piles, at varying distances from the shores. 


The character of the relics associated with the sites of the 
various settlements discloses the fact that in some cases 
they have been the dwellings of a peoplo using no materials 
but stone, bone, and wood for their implements, orna- 
ments, and weaiKms ; in others, of a people using bronze 
as well as stone and bone ; and in others again iron and 
bronze were used. Hut, though the character of the asso- 
ciated relics is thus changed, there is no corresponding 
change in the construction and arrangements of the 
dwellings. The settlement in the Lake of Moosseedorf, near 
Hern, affords the most perfect examplo of a lake dwelling of 
the Stone age. It was a jsirallelogram 70 feet long by 50 
feet wide, supported on piles, and having a gangway built 
on faggots connecting it with the laud. The superstructure 
had been destroyed by fire. The implements found in the 
relic lied under it were celts or axo-hoads of stone, with 
their haftings of Htag’s horn and wood ; a flint saw, set in 
a handle of fir wood and fastened with asphalt ; flint flakes 
and arrow-heads; harpoons of stag’s- horn with barbs ; 
awls, needfes, chisels, fish-hooks, and other implements of 
bone ; a comb of yew wood 5 inches long ; and a skate 


made out of the leg bone of a horse. The pottery consisted 
chiefly of roughly-made vessels, some of which were of 
large size, others had holes under the rims for suspension, 
and many were covorcd with an encrustation of soot, the 
result of their use as culinary vessels. Burnt wheat, 
barley, and linseed, with many varieties of seeds and 
fruits, were plentifully mingled with the bones of the stag, 
the ox, the swine, the sheep, and the goat, representing 
the ordinary food of the inhabitants; while remains of the 
beaver, the fox, the hare, the dog, the bear, the liorBe, the 
elk, and the bison were also found 

[ Prehistoric geography is treated at length in the Tenth 
Edition under such headings as CA VES, GEOLOGY, PALE- 
ONTOLOGY, MYCENEAN CIVILIZATION, EGYPTOLOGY, 
A8SYR/0L0GY, BABYLONIA, PERU , POLYNESIA, &*c.] 

FIFTEENTH -CENTURY ADVENTURERS. 

From the Article (37 pages) by Sir CLEMENTS ROBERT 
MARKHAM, F.RS., Flt.Q.S. 

Geography. - In mentioning Yarthema 

we have anticipated events; but in the 10th century the 
time was approaching when the discovery of the 
Capo of Good Hope was almost indefinitely to 
widen the scope of geographical enterprise. The c 
great event was preceded by the discovery of the polarity 
of the magnetic needle, and the consequent construction 
of the mariner’s compass. This most important discovery 
appears to have been made in China, and it is uncertain 
when the compass was first used by Western nations.. Its 
introduction has been attributed to Flavio Gioia, a citizen 
of Amalfi, in the kingdom of Naples, about the year 1307. 
Encouraged by the possession of this sure guide, by which 
at all times and in all places he could with certainty steer 
his course, the navigator gradually abandoned the method 
of sailing along the shore, and boldly committed his bark to 

the open sea Portugal took the lead in this new 

and brilliant path, and foremost in the front rank of the 


For the titles of a few of the articles on Science, see p. 213 of this pamphlet. 



For the titles of some of the articles on Colonial matters, see p. 85. 
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worthies of this little hero -nation stands the figure of 
Prince Henry the Navigator. 

The work of Prince Henry is well defined by his bio- 
grapher, Mr Major. Until his day the pathways of the 
human race had been the mountain, the river, 
Prlttct ^ and the plain, the strait, the lake, and the in- 
w*v/f*tor. l An< * ftea * It was he who first conceived the 
'thought of opening a road through the unex- 
plored ocean,- -a road replete with danger but abundant in 
promise. Born on March 4, 1394, Prince Henry was a 
younger son of King Joflo of Portugal ami of Philipi>a of 
Lancaster, the grandchild of Edward III. ; so that he was 
half an Englishman. Prince Henry relinquished the 
pleasures of the court, and took up his abode on the inhos- 
pitable promontory of Sagres, at the extreme south-western 
angle of Kuro|»e. To find the sea-path to the “thesauri# 
Arabum ot divitis Indue” was the object to which he 
devoted his life. He collected the information supplied by 
ancient geographers, unwearicdly devoted himself to the 
study of navigation and cartography, and invited, with 
princely liberality of reward, the co-operation of the boldest 
and most skilful navigators of every country. The prince’s 
motto was “Talent do bien faire,” - the word “talent,” in 
those days, conveying not the idea of power or faculty, but 
of desire. Having acquired military renown by the 
capture of Ceuta in HIT), he set his mind upon the con- 
quest of Guinea, and sent every year two or three vessels 
to oxamino the e Oasts beyond Cape Nun, which was then 
the limit of exploration. Yet none of his ships for many 
years had the hardihood to round Cape I by ad or. 

The first fruit of Prince Henry’s explorations was the 
rediscovery of Madeira and Porto Santo, in 14 IS and 
1420. The truth of the romantic story of the first dis- 
covery of Madeira by two English lovers named Kobert 
Machim and Anna d’Arfet, in the time of Edward III., has 
t)een demonstrated by Mr Major. Madeira and Porto Santo 
were granted to Prince Henry by his brother, King Duarte, 
in 1433. In the same year one of the prince’s ships, com- 
manded by Gil Eannes, at length doubled Cajw Bojador. 

In 1435 Affonso Gonsalves Baldaya, the prince’s cup-bearer, 
pissed GO leagues beyond the cape ; ami eight years after- 
wards Nuiio Tristam got to a point 25 miles beyond Cape 
Blanco. But it was not until 1445 that the mouth of the 
Senegal was reached by Diniz Dias ; and in those days the 
Portuguese gave the name of Guinea to the country com- 
mencing at Cape Nun. In 1481 the king of Portugal 
assumed the title of lord of Guinea. Up to 144-6 there had 
been 51 caravels to the Guinea coast, and almost every year 
some now advance was mode. Meanwhile the Canaries and 
Azores were brought within the realms of Si>airi and 
Portugal. In 1402 a Norman named Jean do Bethencourt, 
accompanied by Gadifer de la Salle, had landed on the 
island of Lancarotc, and with reinforcements from Spain 
he subjugated Forte ventura and Ferro, and received the 
sovereignty of the Canaries from the king of Castile, But 
he returned to his lands in Normandy in 1406, and died 
there in 1425. Gomera, Palma, Toneriffe, and the Great 
Canary were still unconquered. Prince Henry mode 
several attempts to establish Portuguese rule on theBe 
islands; the right was long disputed with Spain ; and it was 
not until 1479 that the treaty of Alcacora provided for the 
concession of the sovereignty of the CanaricB to Spain. 
Prints# Henry, however, successfully colonized the Azores, 
and in 1444 St Michael’s was discovered, the settlement of 
the other islands following soon afterwards. 

In 1455 an important expedition was despatched by 
Prince Henry, under the command of a young Venetian 
adventurer named Alvise Cadamosto. Touching at Madeira 
and the Canaries, Oadamosto made his way to Cape Blanco 
on the African coast, and thence to Senegal and the Gambia. 


> ] 

He returned with a full report of all he had seen, and in the 
following year he again sailed from Lagos direct for Cape 
Blanco, with three ships, and discovered the mouth of a 
river which he named the liio Grande (Jeba?). In 1457 
Diogo Gomez sailed with orders to proceed as far as he 
could, and made his way to the Gambia. The Cape Verd 
Islands were discovered and colonized aland 1462, 

Prince Henry the Navigator died on the 13th of 
November 1460, and was buried near his father and mother 
in the monastery of Batallm. In 1839 a monument to his 
memory was erected at Sagres. During the long ]x»riod in 
which the prince was continuing his maritime explorations, 
lie did not cease to cultivate the science of cartography. 
The geographer Jaymc of Majorca superintended his school 
of navigation at SagrcH, and nt the pri nee’s instance tin* 
finest s|H k ciiuen of tnediieval niu|Himking that Iiuh been 
preserved was prepared at Venice under tin* siqierintcndcnee 
of Fra Mauro of the Camaldolese convent of San Miguel 
dc Marano. The geographical knowledge of the 15th cen- 
tury is also shown by the famous Borgia map (see Plato 1 L), 
a bronze planisphere which came into the possession of 
Cardinal Borgia about 1794, and was published in 1797 
by the cardinal’s nephew. The Borgia map, however, is 

of the very beginning of tho 15th century 

\b'orthc history of ancient and modern Polar Exploration , 

sec Polar Regions (24 h Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM 
and FRIDTJOF NANSEN.] 


SEAS AND OCEANS DEFINED. 


From the Article ( 8 pages) by H . R. MILL, lKNi\ t Jf'JMLN, 
Oceanography. — . .* From the time 

of the first circumnavigators three great oceans running 
from north to south have been recognized— the Atlantic*, 
between Kurope-Africa and America; the Indian, 
botween Africa and Malaysia- Australia; and the Pacific or 
South Sea, between A sia-Malaysia Australia and America. 
The extent and limits of the oceans to north and south 
were variously given by different writers, and much 
confusion resulted. The question of nomenclature was 
considered by the Royal Geographical Society in 1845, 
when a committee drew up provisional rules which were 
never formally adopted, but nevertheless came into current 
use. They recognized an Arctic and Antarctic Ocean 
lying wholly within the respective polar circles, and the 
water area between the north and the south polar circles 
was divided into the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans 
by tho continental coasts and arbitrary meridians. The 
advance in physical knowledge of the oceans has shown 
it to be desirable to recognize the great ring of un- 
obstructed water girdling the southern hemisphere, south 
of the continents, as a natural unit, and it has accordingly 
Income common, if not yet usual, to place the limits of 
the Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans at 40" S., and to 
call all the water south of that parallel the Southern 
Ocean. The Southern Ocean may be considered to stretch 
to the edge of the Antarctic ice, or, if preferred, the 
southern portion, within the Antarctic circle, may retain 
its old name. From several points of view it is 
advisable to call the Arctic Ocean a sea, and to view it as 
an extension of the Atlantic basin. The chief physical 
differences between oceans and seas are due to the freedom 
of the former from the influence of land, which dominates 
the character and tho circulation of the water in the 
latter. 

Historically, it may be noticed that the early Greek 
antithesis between the Mediterranean Sea surrounded by 
the habitable land, and the Ocean River surrounding the 


For a description of the famous Mammoth Cave, see Vol. 15 of the Tenth Edition. 



The geographical difficulties surmounted in the construction of the great Trans-oi oerian xtaiiway are reiecei 

in the Tenth Edition. 
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known world, gave place gradually to tho idea of an 
Ocean Sea, in which the various continents formed islands 
or parts of islands, and the term Ocean Sea only went out 
of use when the three great divisions of Atlantic, Indian, 
aud Pacific Oceans were recognized. The distribution of 
depth in the ocean was very vaguely known so long as the 
question was merely one of scientific curiosity, although 
ingenious apj >aratus for ascertaining the depth had been 
devised by Robert Hooke and Stephen Halos in the 17th 
century, and the use of the lead in shallow water oarly 
became habitual with sailors. When tho question of 
laying submarine telegraph cables gave practical i inst- 
ance to a knowledge of tho form and tenqierature of the 
sea-bed about 1S55, the methods of deep-sea sounding and 
temperature -taking were rapidly improved, and scientific 
oceanography may be said to date from that period. . . 

[ This extract touches on but one point of interest in the 
tight pages devoted to the subject of Oceans.] 


SUBMARINE CABLES, 


Tram the Article (21 pages) by OLIVER HEA VISIDE, F.H.S ., 
FRANCIS JACOB, M.I.E.E., nndj. A. FLEMING, D.Se., 

F.Ji.S,, Professor of Electrical Engineering, University 
C alley * 1 , London. 

Telegraphy. The system of sub- 

marine cables originated in the middle of last century by 
England has continued to develop in her hands until the 
world has been covered with a veritable network of cables, 
which has hitherto done* much to prevent the decline of 
her commercial supremacy, tho possession of so compre- 
hensive a system of rapid communication radiating in all 
directions having assisted in keeping London the centre of 
the world’s trade. During the last years, however, other 
maritime nations in Europe have lwgun to realize the im- 
portance of submarine cable enterprise in this respect, and 
France and (icrmany have made some progress towards 
freeing themselves from the British monojioly. Both are 
now connected to America by cables which are owned in 
their respective countries, though their manufacture and 
submergence was effected by an English company. This 
spread of the cable system has naturally followed trade 
routes, and thus, with the exception of the cables to 
America, their trend has been eastwards as far as Australia 
and Japan, and now the circuit of the globe by British- 
owned cables is on the ove of completion, as tho long pro- 
jected Pacific cable, connecting Vancouver with Australia, 
in course of manufacture, will be laid before the close of 
1902 

[ The whole fascinating story of Marconi's achievements 
is told in this exhaustively written article of 21 pages,] 


DEEP-SEA MYSTERIES* 


Frmtt the Article (18 pages) by JOHN MURRAY, PhD., 
LL.D Director of the Challenger Expedition Office, Edin- 
burgh , and H, N, DICKSON, Jl.8c., L.2LC.S. 

Pacific Ocean. — During the cruise of 

the “ Challenger ” the ix>ttom temjieraturo over the North 
Pacific was found to be 31V' *1 ; south of the Sandwich 
Islands it fell to 35* ; in the Low Archipelago it again 
rose to 35°*1 ; on the 40th ]*arallel it fell to 34 0, 7 in the 
deep water, but rose to 35* *4 and 35° *5 in the shallow 
water of the Patagonian elevation. The thermometer 


registered 34° -5 at the bottom between Australia and New 
Zealand; while in that part of the ocean to the north- 
east of Australia known as the Coral Sea, although the 
depth was the same (about 2500 fathoms), the bottom 
temperature was as high as 35° -9* The variations of 
tem]>erature in the enclosed seas of tho Eastern Archi- 
pelago were found to be considerable, and nearly all those 
seas show the phenomenon of constant temperature from 
an intermediate point to the bottom, consequent on tho 

existence of harriers 

The tonqieraturo of the water at tho depth of 300 
fathoms is nearly tho samo (40* to 45°) over the whole of 
the North Pacific, but above 300 fathoms the water is 
warmer in the western than in the central portion, while 
below that depth it is colder in tho former than in the 
latter. The same phenomenon is noticed botween the 
latitudes of 34“ S. and 40“ S., but here 700 fathoms 
marks the plane of constant temperature. Between 33“ 
N. and 40" 8. the temperature of tho water above 200 
fathoms is higher in the North than in the South Pacific, 
whilst from 200 to 1500 fathoms it is lower in the North, 
and below the latter depth the condition revorts to what 
it was above 200 fathoms. 

The diagram (Hate II. fig. 2) exhibits tho bathymetrical 
distribution of temperature in a section of the Pacific from u 
position in 38° 9' N. lat. and 156° 25' \V. long, to one . .. 
in 40* 8' H, lat. and 132“ 58' W. long, as determined - * 
by ll.M.S. ** Challenger M in 1876, and maybe oom- 
pared with similar diagrams of the Atlantic (soe vol. iii. 
p. 23). In order to separate the isothermals in tho first 200 
fathoms sufficiently the scale of depths required to be made 
large, while in order that the length of the diagram might lm 
kept within reasonable bounds the scale of latitude was made 
very much smaller. The result of this is to exaggerate the 
inequalities of tho sea bottom, making the slopes very much 
steeper than they are ; this ell cot is best, seen in tho way in 
which islands are represented. The rapid falling off of tempera- 
ture in the first few hundred fathoms, and then Jts very slow but 
steady decrease to the bottom are to be observed, and the fact 
that latitude has a great effect on the surface temperature, but 
none at considerable depths, for the isotherm of 40° is constantly 
between 300 and 400 fathoms, and also that depth alone deter- 
mines the bottom temperature in the open ocean, the coldest 
water occurring as a matter of fact under the oquator in the 
deepest troughs open to the south. 

Density of the Water. — The specific gravity of ocean 
water is an index of its salinity, since the researches of 
various chemists, foremost amongst whom are 
Forch hammer and Dittmar, have shown con- 
clusively that the percentage composition of the 
salts in sea water is the same in all parts of the 
ocean, so far at least as regards the principal constituents. 
Mr J. Y. Buchanan made continuous observations on 
tho specific gravity of sea water during the whole 
voyage of the “Challenger,” and has published a very 
valuable paper on the distribution of salt in the ocean in 
the 41 Challenger ” Reports ( Phy s. Chan. Chall. Exp., vol. i. 
part ii.) 

Tho surface currents of tho Pacific (Fig. 4) have not boon 
studied in the same detail as those of the Atlantic, and their 
seasonal variations are little known except in the cireuUm 
monsoon regions. Speaking generally, however, it 
may be said that they are for the most part undor the 
direct control of the prevailing winds. The North Equatorial 
Current is due to the action of the north -oast trades. It splits 
into two parts ea«4 of the Philippines, one division flowing 
northwards as tho Euro Siwo or Black Stream, the analogue of 
the Gulf Stream, to feed a drift circulation which follows the 
winds of the north Paoiflo, and finally forms the California m 
Current flowing southwards along the American coast. Part of 
this rejoins the North Equatorial Current, and part probably 
forms the variable Mexican Current , which follows the coasts of 
Mexico and California close to the land. The Equatorial Counter- 
Current flowing eastwards is largely assisted during the latter 
half of tho year by the soath-west monsoon, and from July to 
October the south-west winds prevailing east of 160° E. further 
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The 


History of a Great Book 


“A SOCIETY OF GENTLEMEN IN SCOTLAND” wrote 
the First Edition of the Encyvhpttdia Britannica, which 
was completed in 1771. Facsimiles of some illustrations more 
than a century old will be found reproduced on pages 169, 172, 
and 185 of this pamphlet, and as the reader glances at them he 
cannot fail to be impressed by the astounding vitality of a 
book which, first published when the world’s beliefs and tastes so 
greatly differed from ours, should, accommodating itself to the 
marcty of progress, have maintained its position until now. 'lliis 
First Edition contained 2670 pages • the Second Edition, in 8595 
pages, was issued in 1784; the Third, 14,579 pages, in 1797; 
the Supplement to the Thirtl Edition, 1600 pages, in 1801 ; the 
Fourth, 16,033 pages, in 1810 ; the Fifth, 16,017 pages, in 1817 ; 
the Supplement to the Fifth Edition, 4933 pages, in 1820 ; the 
Sixth Edition, 16,017 pages, in 1823; the Seventh, 17,011 pages, 
in 1842; the Eighth, 17,957 pages, in 1861. The first volume of 
the Ninth Edition was published in 1875 and the twenty-fourth 
in 1888. The Tenth Edition, of which the last volume is dated 
December 1902, is an enlargement of the Ninth Edition, and of 
its thirty -five volumes the first twenty -four are identical with 
those of the Ninth. It contains about 30,000 pages, 26,000 
articles by 2000 contributors, 614 Plates and Maps, and 11,400 
other Illustrations. The Tenth Edition lias, moreover, the great 
advantage of having attached to it in Vol. 35 an Index which, with 
entries amounting to upwards of half a million, in far the largest 
Index ever attempted in connexion with a work of this kind. 
For specimen pages df this Index the reader should turn to 
pages 164 and 165 of this review . 
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strengthen the current, but later in the year the eastorl y wind* 
weaken or even destroy it The South Equatorial Current iu 
produoed by the south-east trades, and is more vigorous than its 
northern counterpart. On reaching the western Pacific part of 
this ourrent passes southwards, east of New Zealand, ana again 



Warm. ► Cold ► 

Fki. 4. — Chart of Hie Currents of tho Pori Hr. 


eyes of Europo did modern geography l»cgin to advance. 
Discovery had outrun theory; the rush of new facts 
mode Ptolemy practically obsolete in a generation, after 
having been the fount and origin of all geography for a 
millennium. 


PllOUUKSH OK liEOUUAl’IUi AL DlHCOVEIlY. 

The last quarter of the 30th eentury witnessed no abate- 
ment of the spirit of exploration, almost all the remoter parts 
of the less known continents having Wn sought out and 
investigated. Tho marked load taken by British p 
explorers in the first part of the eentury has not JvT??* 
lxwn maintained; for many travellers from (lor- JJj, n " 
many, France, tho United States, Italy, -Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, and the Heondinavinu countries have 
shared in tho triumphs of discovery. The eharaetor of the 
explorations also has largely altered ; the work boa hrooiim 
more scientific, tho surveys more exact, and the collections 
more systematic. The action of the Royal Geographical 
Hoclety in supplying practical instruction to intending 
travellers, in astronomy, surveying, and the various branches 
of sciatica useful to collectors, 1ms bad much to do with 
bringing alxmt this change. The great development of 
photography has also lieen a notable aid, by placing at the 
disposal of travellers a faithful and ready means of recording 
tho featuros of a country and the tyjies of inhabitants. 

If the continuous, unbroken, hori/nnt.il extent of land 
in a continent is termed its trunk, and the isirt ions rut up 
by inlets or channels of the sea into islands and pen insulas the 
limbo, it is possible to compare the continent h in an iiiKtructive 
manner. 

Tho following table is from the statistics of Professor 
II. Wagner, his metric measurement h being trimsposcd into 
British units : — 

(hlMVAIllHIlN OF TIIK (\iNTIN KVI'W. 


cast of Australia, os the Fast Australian Current., part north- 
wards to join tin) Equatorial Counter-Current, and during t ho 
north-cast monsoon part makes its way through the China Sea 
toward* tho Indian Ocean. During tho soutU-woxt monsoon this 
last branch is reversed, and the surface water* of the China Sea 
probably unite with the. Kuro Siwo. Between the Kuro Siwo and 
tho Asiatic coaHt a band of cold water, with a slight movement 
to tho southward, known as the Oya Siwo, form* tho analogue 
or the "Cold Wall” of tho Atlantic. In the higher latitudes 
of the south Pacific the surface movement forms part of tho west, 
wind-drift of the Roaring Forties, On the west coast of South 
America tho cold wators of tho Humbohit or Peruvian Current, 
corresponding to the Benguela Current of the South Atlantic, 
m iko thoir way northwards, ultimately joining tin? South Equa- 
torial Current. Tho surface circulation of the Pacific is, on the 
whole, less active than that of the Atlantic. The centres of tho 
rotational movement are marked by "Sargasso Seas” in ihu 
north and south basins, but they are of small extent compared 
with the Sargasso Sea of tho north Atlantic. From tho known 
peculiarities of the distribution of temperature, it is probable 
that definite circulation of water is in the Pacific confined to 
levels very near the surfaoo, except in tho rcg : on of the Kuro 
Siwo, and ]>ossibly also iu parts of the Peruvian Curront, . * . 

\ The re are also Articles on the ATLANTIC OCEAN, the 
BLACK SEA, the BALTIC, the DEAD SEA, CONGO , 
MISSISSIPPI, MISSOURI, 


THE SPIRIT OP EXPLORATION. 


From the Article (75 pages) by HUGH ROBERT MILL, 

D.Sc F.R.Q.S., Librainan of the Royal Geographical 
Society 1892-1900, Editor of " The International 
Geography .” 

Geography.— . . . . . . The old arguments of 
Aristotle and the old measurements of I*tolerny were lifted 
by Toscanelli and Columbus in urging a west- 
jp»GfripJ5y. war d vo yago to India; and mainly on this 
account did the crossing of tho Atlantic rank 
higher in the history of scientific geography than the 
laborious feeling out of the coast line of Africa. But not 
until the voyage of Magellan shook the scales from the 
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Antarctic Regions . — Tho greatest unknown ami of Urn Earth lion 
in tho Antarctic regions, access to whioh is both difficult and dun- 

S erous. After tho voyage of Sir James Rose, thirty years elapsed 
ofore a further stop was taken. Thou in 1878-74 the German 
Captain Hallman visited tho neighbourhood of (Irahamland. In 
18/4 II.lkLB. Challenger wo* the first steam vessel to «« Challeam 
cross llie Antarr.tio circle, whioh she did south of Kcr „ 
gnelen Island, but, not being protected against ice, she 9 
could not enter the pack. In the southern summer of 181)2 90 
several Scottish and Norwegian whalers visited the seas about 
Graham laud and, though they did hut little explora- whmtmn* 
tion, brought bock sortie definite additions to know- 
ledge. In 1895 the Norwegian whaler Antarctic. was the first 
steamer to push through tho Antarctic pock, and Captain Kristeu- 
rau with Mr itorchgrevink, who had shipped an a sailor, were the 
first men to land on the supiKjHcd Antarctic continent, which they 
did at Caf>c Xdaro. In 1897 a Belgian expedition under Captain 
de Oerlache, with a cosmopolitan scientific staff, sailed „ a . , . , p 
in the Belgica, and early in 1898 were caught in the * * 

ice-pack west of Grahamland, remaining fast, drifting in the ici> 
for rather more than a ^car. The mcmlters of this expedition were 
the first to winter within the Antarctic circle, although the farthest 
point of tho drift was only 71° 36' 8. 

In 1888 Mr 0. E. Borchgrevink was sent ont by Sir George 
Nownes as commander of an expedition in the Southern Cross, and 
succeeded in landing early in 1899 with a competent fl<i wA 
scientific staff at Capo Adare, whore they spent a whole 
year. On the return of the ship to Cape Adare in 1900 
Mr Borchgrevink proceeded south to the ioo-barrier, saw Mount 
F.retms, and was able to land on the ice in long. 166° W. and 
march » few miles inland to 78“ 60' S., a little beyond Roes' s 
farthest point# 


Studied in the page* of the Tenth Edition, Geography becomes a subject of deep *uid varied interest 



THE RIVALRY OF CREEDS. 
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A British expedition under Commander R. F. Soott, R.N., sailed 
in the Discovery in 1901, leaving Now Zealand in December for 
Ntwxm Victoria Land. A Gorman expedition under Professor 
ssdltltmm vo “ ^rygalski lu ^ 2e (lattes ma do its departure 
’ southward simultaneously from Kerguelen, and a 
Swedish expedition under Dr Otto Nordenskjold in the Antarctic, 
left Buenos Aires for Weddell Sea. In 1902 Air W. S. Bruce Bails 
in command of u Scottish cxjwdition to Weddell Sea ; and the 
Morning takes out u relief purty for the Discovery, 

[The last word on the modem developments of GEOGRAPHY 
is said in the sixteen-page Artie/e from which these extracts 
are taken , J , 

T r I '-0UTH ROLE. 


From the Article by H. /?, MILL , D.Sc., F.R.G.S, 

Polar Regions. — Recent Exploration. 

— Tho first Rteatner to cross tlie Antarctic circle was 
H.M.& Challenger on ICth February 1874: she only 
penetrated to 0G“ 40' R, in 78 J 30' E., south of Ker- 
guelen Island ; but alia continued her course to Australia 
for some distance in a high latitude, passing within 15 
miles of the position assigned to Wilkes’s Termination 
Land without seeing any sign of land. Her dredgings 
and soundings yielded indirect evidence as to the nature 
of tho unknown region farther south. Sir John Murray 
believed that the soundings showed a general shoaling 
of the ocean towards the Antarctic ice, indicating the 
approach to a continent. By collecting and analysing all 
samples of det*|>-sea deposits which had been secured from 
the far south, ho discovered a remarkable symmetry in 
the arrangement of the deposits. The globigorina ooze, 


From the Article (5 pa$S8) by Sit F, J, D» LUGARD, 
K.CM.G,, D.S.U. 

Uganda. — The curse of Uganda has 

be(?n the rivalry of creeds, though great good has been 
done by the introduction of Christianity. The leading 
cliiofs now consider it a disgrace not to be able to read 
and write, while ideas of truth, mercy, and justice have 
been inculcated. The weak points in the Government 
administration have been : (1st) The constant change of 
administrator— no one since the Company left having 
been in charge Lt more than a few consecutive months ; 
(2nd) The attempt xo dissever Ugunda from tho coast 
areas, where tho revenue is collected, so that it has no 
fiscal system of its own. 

Uganda, from its geographical position in the centre of 
the great lake Bystem, and at the head-waters of tho Nile, 
and from tho intelligence of its people and tho high 
standard of civilization they have attained, must ever bo 
a possession of great importance, and it is to be hoped 
that tho lessons of the past will prevent similar mistakes 
in the future, and that tins Protectorate will have a great 
future before it when the railway now nearing completion 
reaches the lake. .............. 

[ 7 he Encyclopaedia Britatmica also contains Articles 

on EGYPT, AFRICA, BRITISH EAST AFRICA , CENTRAL 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, frv, fre,} 
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or in deeper waters tho rod clay, carpeting tho northern 
part of the Southern Ocean, merges on tho southward 
into a great ring of diatom ooze, which gives place in 
turn, towards tho ice, to a terrigenous blue mud. The 
fine rock particles of which tho blue mud is composed are 
such as do not occur on oceanic islands, and tho discovery 
of large blocks of sandstone dropped by icebergs proved 
the existence of sedimentary rocks within the Antarctic 
circle. The marine fauna discovered by tho Challenger 
contained many species very similar to those common in 
the Arctic regions, if not identical with them. The sug- 
gestion of identical f onus occurring in the two polar arcus, 
and absent from the intervening seas, has given rise to a 
lively discussion amongst biologists. . 

[NANSEN contributes the section of this nine-page Article 
devoted to the ARCTIC OCEAN, and Sir CLEMENTS R, 
MARKHAM, the historical sketch of modem POLAR 

EXPLORATION.] 


LORD CROMER S FOLICY. 


From the Article (38 pages) by Major H . G, LYONS, 
Director of the Survey Dept,, Egypt ; 1 1, L, GORST, 
CM . , Financial Advwr to the Egyptian Govt .; 
General Sir EVELYN WOOD, Q.CJL, V.C.; Sir 
DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E., K.C.VJl; 
Sir Q, SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G.; and OoL 
R. H. VETCH, CM, 

Egypt. — With the internal difficulties Sir 

Evelyn Baring had been struggling bravely ever sinco his 
; appointment, trying to evolve out of the ever-changing 
policy and contradictory orders of the British Government 
some sort of coherent line of action, and to raiso tho 
administration to a higher standard. For two or three 
years it seemod doubtful whether he would succeed. 
The introduction of English officials and English 








For the titles of some of the articles on Commerce and Shipping, seo p, 148. 
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influence into all the administrative departments was 
resented by the native officials, and the action of the 
irrigation officers in preventing the customary abuses of the 
distribution of water was resented by the great landowners, 
who had been, from tiino immemorial, in the habit of 
taking as much as they wanted, to the detriment of the 
fellaheen. Even these latter, who gained most by the 
reforms, considered that they had good reason to complain, 
for the defeat of Arabi and the re-establishment 
intiraal 0 f order had enabled the Christian money-lenders 
t0 return and insist on the payment of claims 
which were supposed to have boon extinguished 
by the rebellion. Worst of all, the Government was 
drifting rapidly towards insolvency, being quilo unable to 
fulfil its obligations to the bondholders and meet the 
ox] tenses of administration. All department;* were luting 
starved, and even the salurios of poorly paid officials won* 
in arrear. To froo itself from its financial difficulties the 
Government adopted a heroic remedy, which only created 
fresh troubles. On tho advice of Lord Northbrook, who 
was sont out to Cairo in September 1884 to examine the j 
financial situation, certain revenues which should have ' 
been paid into the Caisso for tho benefit of tho bondholders 
woro paid into tho Treasury for the ordinary needs of the 
administration. Immediately the Powers protested against : 


a certain amount of discontent and resistance on the part of 
their Egyptian colleagues, and Lord Granville was obliged 
to declare very plainly that such resistance could p . .. 
not lx) tolerated. Writing (January 1884) to Sir 
Evelyn Haring, he said: “it. should lx* made clear Brittah 
to the Egyptian Ministers and Governors of Pro- and *>* tiy * 
vinoos that tho responsibility which for the time 
rests on England obliges H.M. Government to insist on the 
adoption of tho policy which they recommend ; ami tlmt it 
will bo necessary that those Ministers and Governors who 
do not billow this course should cease to hold their offices.” 
Nubiir Pasha, who continued to be Prime Minister, resisted 
occasionally. What he chiefly objected to was direct, 
interference in the provincial administration ami the native 
tribunals, and he succeeded fora time in preventing such 
interference. Sir Henson Maxwell and Mr ( 3 i fiord Lloyd, 
who lmd Ixscn sent out to reform the Departments of 
Justice and the Interior, after coming into conflict with 
each other, were both recalled, and the reforming activity 
was for a time restricted to the Departments of War, 
Public Works, and Finance. Gradually the tension be- 
tween natives and foreigners relaxed, and mutual confi- 
dence was established. Exjicrioiiee lmd evolved the working 
principle which was officially formulated at a. much later 
period : “ Oiu* task is not to rule the Egyptians, but as far 


this infraction of tho Law of Liquidation, and the Caisse 
applied for a writ, to tho Mixed Tribunals. ..... 

Fortunately for Egypt, tho British Government con- 
trived to solve tho international difficulty by timely con- 
cessions to tho Powers, and succeeded in negotiating tlm 
London Convention of March 1885, by which the Egyptian 
Government was relievod from some of tho most onerous 
stipulations of the Law of Liquidation, and was enabled to 
raise a loan of £9,000,000 for an annual i>aymeiit of 
£1.35,000. After paying out of the, capital the sums 
required for tho indemnities duo for tho burning of 
Alexandria and tho deficits of tho years 1882 and 1883, 
it still had a million sterling, and boldly invested it in the 
improvement of irrigation. Tho investment proved most 
remunerative, ami helped very materially to save tho 
country from bankruptcy and internationalism. The danger 
of being again subjected to tho evils of an international 
administration was very great, for tho London Convention 
contained a stipulation to the effect that, if Egypt could 
not j»ay her way at the end of two years, another Inter- 
national Commission would be appointed. 

To obviate this catastrophe tho British reformers set to 
work most energetically. Already something in tho way 
of retrenchment and reform had boon accomplished. Tins 
public accounts had been put in order, and the abuses in 
tho collection of tho land tax removed. Tho constant 
drain of money and men for the Sudan had been stopped. 
A beginning had been made for creating a new army to 
replace tho one that had been disbanded, and to allow' 
of a portion of the British garrison being withdrawn. 
In this work Sir Evelyn Wood had shown much sound 
judgment as well os great cai»acity for military organiza- 
tion, and hod formed an efficient force out of very 
unpromising material (see above, undor Army). Ilis 
colleague in the Department of Public Works, Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrioff, had been not less active. By mitigating 
tho hardships of the corvee, and improving the irrigation 
system on which tho prospori 4 y of the country mainly 
depends, ho had conferred enormous benofits on tho fella- 
heen, and had laid the foundation of permanent budgetary 
equilibrium for the future. Not less active was Sir Edgar j 
Vincent, tho Financial Adviser, who kept a firm hold on j 
the purse-strings and ruthlessly cut down expenditure in ■ 
all departments except that of irrigation. | 

The activity of the British officials naturally produced ; 


as possible to touch the? Egyptians to rule themselves.’* . . . 

[ The Encyclopfrditi Ihitunnhii also contains Articles on 

AFRICA, AFGHANISTAN, BURMA, CYPROS, KASHMIR, 
PAMIRS, Sr*.-., a-r.} 

r A!-' NORTH 

From the Article (5 pages) bij FRIDTJOF NANSEN, 

• LL.IK, FhJh 

Greenland. - The whole interior of 

Greenland is completely covered by the so called “inland 
, ice,” an enormous glacier forming n regular shield shaped 
expanse of snow and glacier ice, and burying all valleys and 
' mountains far below its surface. It rises in the interior to 
a level of 9000 feet, and in places perhaps 10,000 feet or 
more, and descends gradually by extremely gentle slopes 
towards tho coasts or the bottom of tho fjords on all sides, 

| discharging a great part of its yearly drainage or surplus 
of precipitation in tho form of icoljergs in tho fjords, tho 
so-called icc-fjorcls, which are numerous both on tho west 
and tho east const. Those icebergs tloat aw f ay, and are 
gradually molted in tho sea, which is thus cooled down by 

| cold stored up in tho interior of Greenland 

| Tho icc-cap of Greenland must to some extent 

bo considered as a viscous mass, which, by llio vertical 
j pressure in its interior, is pressed outwards and slowly flows 
towards tho coasts, just as a mass of pitch placed on a table 
and left to itself will in the course of time flow outwards 
| towards all sides. The motion of the outwards-creeping 
inland ice will naturally be more independent of the con- 
i figurations of the underlying land in the interior, where 
its thickness is so enormous, than near tho margin where 
it is thinner. Here tho ice converges into tho valleys and 
moves with increasing velocity in the form of glacicis into 
tho fjords, where they break ofi’as icebergs. The drainage 
of the interior of Greenland is thus partly given off in the 
solid form of icebergs, partly by the melting of the snow 
and ice on the surface of tho ice-cap, especially near its 
western margin, and to some slight extent also by tho 
melting pioduced on its under side by tho interior heat of 
the Earth 

After Professor Amund Holland had, in July 



For the titles of some of the articles on Ethnology, see p. 163 of this pamphlet. 
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Swift 


1875, discovered the amazingly great velocity, up to 66 
feet (19'77 m.) in twenty-four hours, with which 
the glaciers of Greenland move into the sea, the 
margin of the inland ice and its glaciers was 
studied by several expeditions. K. J. V. Steenstrup during 
several years, Captain Hammer in 1879-80, Captain 
Ryder in 1886-87, Dr Drygalski in 1891-93, and several 
American expeditions in later years, all examined the ques- 
tion closely. The highest known velocities of glaciers was 
measured by Ryder in the Uj>ernivik glacier (in 73° N. 
lat.) f where, between the 13th and 14th August of 1886, 
lie found a velocity of 121 feet in twenty-four hours, 
and an average velocity during several days of 99 feet 
(Danish). It was, however, ascertained that there is a 
groat difference between the velocities of the glaciers in 

winter and in summer. . | 

There seem to be periodical oscillations in the 

extension of the glaciers and the inland ice similar to 
those that have been observed on the glaciers of the Alps 

and elsewhere 1 fourth 

JS " also ARCTIC and ANTARCTIC REGIONS , POLAR 
REGIONS, FRANZ JOSEF LAND, ICELAND , , 6-r. f 4 -a] 


THE PACE For; DOMINION 

From the Article (38 pages) bp J. SCOTT KELT IE, 
JsL.lh, Sec. Royal Geoy, Soc . 

Africa* — Croat Britain, once roused to 

the imminence of the danger, put forth vigorous efforts in 
East Africa and on the Niger, but her most ambitious 
dream was the establishment of un unbroken line of 
British possessions and spheres of influence from south to 
mrtli of the continent, from Cape Colony to Egypt. 

< iernmny's ambition can lie easily described. It was to 
s cure as much as possible, so as to make up* for lost 


which they had before given no sign. That Egypt would 
seek to recover her position in the Sudan was a foregone 
conclusion, as the command of the Upper Nile was recog- 
nized as essential to her continued prosperity . But the 
international position of the abandoned provinces was by 
no means clear. The British Government, by the Anglo- 
German agreement of July 1890, had secured the assent 
of Germany to the proposition that the British sphere of 
influence in East Africa was bounded on the weBt by the 
Congo Free State and by “ the western watershed of the- 
basin of the Upper Nile ” ; but this claim was not recognized 
either by France or by the Congo Free State. From her 
base on the Congo, France was busily engaged pushing for- 
ward along the northern tributaries of the great river. On 
27th April 1887 an agreement was signed with the Congo- 
Free State by which the right bank of the Mobangi river 
was secured to French influence, and the left bank to the 
Congo Free State, with this proviso, that the northern 
boundary of the Free State was not to descend below the 
parallel of north latitude. The desire of France to- 
secure a footing in the Upper Nile valley was partly due, 
as we have wen, to her anxiety to extend a French zone 
jicross Africa, but it was also and to a large extent 
attributable to the lielief, widely entertained in France, 
that by establishing herself on the lTpj>er Nile France 
could regain the position in Egyptian affairs which she had 
sacrificed in 1882. With these strong inducements France 
sot steadily to work to consolidate her position on the 
[ tributary streams of the Upjior Congo basin, preparatory 
to crossing into the valley of the Upper Nile. As a step 
in this direction the Molwingi region was constituted it 
sejHirato province, under M. Liotard as governor. Mean- 
while a Rimilar advance was being made from the Congo 
Free State northwards and eastwards. King Leopold had 
two objects in view to obtain control of the rich province 
of the Bahr-cl-Ghazal and to secure an outlet on the 
Nile. Stations were established on the Welle river, and 


opportunities. French ambitions, apart from Madagascar, in February 1891, Captain van Korckhovcn left Leopold- 
were confined to the northern and central portions of the ville for the Upper Welle with the most powerful exjwdi- 


contineiit. To extend her possessions on the Mediterranean 
littoral, and to connect them with her colonies in West 
Africa, the Western Sudan, and on the Congo, by 
establishing her influence over the vast intermediate 
regions, was France's first ambition. But the defeat of 
the Italians in Abyssinia, and the impending downfall of 
the Khalifa's power in the valley of the Upper Nile, sug- 


tion which had, up to tlmt time, been organized by 
the Free State. After some heavy fighting the expedition 
reached the Nile in September 1892, and opened up com- 
munications with the remains of the old Egyptian garrison 
at Wadelai. Other expeditions under Belgian officers 
penetrated into the Balir-el-GhazfJ, and it was apparent 
that King Leopold proposed to rely on effective occupation 


gestod a still more daring project to the French Govern- I as an answer to any claims which might be advanced by 


ment — none other than the establishment of French 
influence over a broad belt of territory stretching across 
the continent from west to cast, from Senegal on the 
Atlantic coast to Jibuti! on the Gulf of Aden. These 
conflicting ambitions could not all l>c realized, and 
Germany succeeded in preventing Great Britain from 
realizing her ambition of a continuous tnuul of British 
territory from south to north, while Great Britain, by 
excluding France from the Upper Nile valley, dispelled 
the French dream of an empire from west to east. 

It was in the struggle between France and Great 
Britain for the Upper Nile valley that the ambition of 
King Leopold involved the Congo Free State. 
The Egyptian Sudan, after the death of Gordon 
in January 1885, was abandoned to the MabdL 
The Egyptian frontier was withdrawn to Wudy- 
Halfa, and the vast provinces of Kordofan, Darfur, and 
the Bahr-cl-Ghazal were given over to Dervish tyranny and 
misrule. But it was obvious that this was not a state of 
things which could continue indefinitely. Under the wise 
guidance of Lord Cromer the finances of Egypt had been 
placed on a sound basis, and under British officers the 
despised fellaheen had dcvcloj>cd soldierly qualities of 


A'/n* 
Leopold 
and the 
A file. 


either Great Britain or France. The news of what was 
Impelling in this remote region of Africa filtered through 
to Euroj»e very slowly, but King Leopold was warned on 
several occasions that Great Britain would not recognize 
any claims by the Congo Free Elate on the Bahr-el-Ghazal. 
The difficulty was, however, that neither from Egypt, 
whence the road was barred by the Khalifa, nor from 
Uganda, which was too far removed from the coast to- 
s?rvc as the bast* of u large expedition, could a British 
force lie despatched to take effective occupation of the 

UpjKjr Nile valley 

In these circumstances Lord Roseliery, who was then 
foreign minister, began, and his successor, Lord Kimberley, 
completed, negotiations ^ith King Leopold the Anglo- 
which resulted in the conclusion of the Anglo- Congoleee 
Congolese agreement of 12th May 1894. By ngnemtttt 
this agreement King Leopold recognized the ° m9 * # 
British sphere of influence as laid down in the Anglo-’ 
Gorman agreement of July 1890, and Great Britain 
granted a lease to King Leopold of certain territories in 
the Western basin of the Upper Nile, extending on the- 
Nile from a point on Lake Albert to Fashoda, and west- 
ward to the Oongo-Nile watershed. The practical effect 
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of this agreement was to give the Congo Free State a 
lease, during its sovereign's lifetime, of the old Bahr-el- 
Ghazal province, and to s&cure after His Majesty's death 
a portion of that territory, with access to a port on Lake 
Albert, to his successor. At the same time the Congo 
Free State leased to Great Britain a strip of territory, 
15} miles in breadth, between the north end of Lake 
Tanganyika and the south end of Lako Albert Edward. 
This agreement was hailed as a notable triumph for 
British diplomacy. But the triumph was short-lived. 
By the agreement of July 1890 with Germany, Great 
Britain had been reluctantly compelled to abandon her 
hopes of through communication between the British 
spheres in the northern and southern parts of the con- 
tinent, and to consent to the boundary of German East 
Africa marching with the eastern frontier of the Congo 
Free State. Germany frankly avowed that she did not 
wish to have a powerful neighbour interposed between 
herself and the Congo Free State, and later troubles as 
to frontiers in the Lake Kivu region fully justified the 
Attitude of the German Government. It was obvious that 
the now agreement would effect precisely what Germany 
had declined to agree to in 1890. Accordingly Germany 
protested in such vigorous terms that, on the 22nd June 
1894, tlm offending article was withdrawn by an exchange 
of notes between Great Britain and the Congo Free Stub*. 
Opinion in Franco was equally excited by the new agree 
meat. It was obvious that the lease to the Congo Free 
Stuto was intended to exclude France from the Nile by 
placing the Congo Free State as a 'harrier across her j>ath. 
Pressure was brought to bear on King Leopold, from Paris, ! 
to renounce the rights acquired under the agreement. It 1 
is not known what comm unications, if any, jmssud between 
the sovereign of the Free State and the British Government, 
whether King Leopold asked for, or was refused, support 
against French pressure; but on the 14th August 1891 
King Leopold signed an agreement with France, by which, 
in exchange for France's aeknowledgmont of the Mbomu 
river as his northern frontier, His Majesty renounced all 
occupation and all exercise of political influence west of 
30" E. longitude, and north of a line drawn from the inter- 
section of that meridian with the parallel 5* 13' of N. 

latitude, and along that parallel to the Nile 

[ The Encyclopedia Britannica also contains Articles 

on EGYPT UGANDA, SOUTH AFRICA (BRITISH), 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA , ORANGE RIVER COLONY , 
SWAZILAND, ZULULAND, AUSTRALIA, frv., frv.] 

f !:CU1 FETEiF.&uM: Ui FORT ARTHUR, 

From the Article (17 p&fl68 i) by Prince KROPOTKIN, 
Siberia.— . . . . . . The several sections of the 
line as now built or planned are as follows ; it will bo seen 
— (6) — that in its last portions the route has had to bo 
modified somewhat : (1) Tchelyabinsk to the Ob (Krivo- 
schokovo village), 881 miles. On this stretch the line 
crosses a fertile prairie very similar to the Winnipeg 
prairies in Canada, and well populated; it crosses the 
Tobol, tho lshim, and the Irtysh, (2) From the Ob to 
Irkutsk, 1137 miles. This part of the lino crosses first 
a Bliglftly higher •• rolling prairie " (similar to the Calgary 
rolling prairie of Canada), and at Achinsk enters the 
still higher plains of Eastern Siboria, crossing the low 
spurs of tho mountain region of South Yeniseisk. Ex- 
cavations and high embankments had to be made on this 
last stretch, and several large rivers— Tom, Yaya, Kiya, 
Oka, Tchulym, all very rapid and liable to suddenly 
inundate the surrounding country — had to be crossed, as 


well as tho Yenisei, near Krasoneyarsk. (3) From Irkutsk 
to Listoenichuaya, 1 on Lake Baikal (41 miles), along the 
rocky valley of the Augara. (4) Hound Lake Baikal’s 
southern extremity. This section is not yet built, nor will 
it be built for some time on account of the great difficulties 
offered by the high and craggy mountains (Khamar-datan), 
sloping precipitously towards the lake, and pouring into 
it hundreds of streams, each of which is a wild torrent at 
certain times of tho year. At present two powerful ice- 
i breakers carry the trains over tho lako to the Mys vaya 
, station in Transbaikalia. (5) From Mysovaya to Tchita 
and Sryotonsk, on the Shilka, 087 miles. This line 
gradually ascends by way of the valleys of the Selenga 
and the Elda to the level of the plateau, and crossing the 
south-eastern border ridge of this -Yublonovoi Khreliet— 
at an altitude of 3412 feet, reaches the Tchita river near 
its junction with the Lugodu. This last river is followed 
to its junction with tho Hliilku, ami the Nhilku down to 
Sryetensk. (6) For reasons indicated elsewhere, it was 
found inadvisable to continue the railroad along the Sliilku 
and the Amur to Khabarovsk, ami negotiations with the 
Chinese Government for a Trans-Manchurian railway were 
successfully carried out. This line will connect Kaidalovo, 
below Chita, directly with Vladivostok. Those parts of 
it which run through Russian territory (in Transbaikalia, 
from Kaidalovo to Nagadan- 210 miles; in tho neigh- 
bourhood of Vladivostok, from Nikolsk to the Manchurian 
frontier — 72 miles) are in working order, and the Trans- 
Manchurian line (1507 miles) 1ms made fair progress. (7) 
A linn was constructed from Vladivostok to the Amur 
before it liceumo known that the idea of following the 
latter part of the route originally laid down would have to 
be abandoned. This lino, which has been in working order 
since 1898, is 177 miles long, ami proceeds first to Urals- 
kaya, across the fertile and populous South Usuri region, 
then down tho right hank of tho Usuri to Khabarovsk, 
across marshy and woody tracts, almost useless for purposes 
of cultivation. 

Returning westwards, it may be noticed that Tcbely- 
abinsk has been connected with Ekaterinburg (150 miles) ; 
and that a branch line lias been built to Tomsk (CO miles). 
Altogether the Trans-Siberian line has lieon built very 
rapidly. In 1893, 25G miles of rail were laid down; in 
1894, 552 miles; in 1895, 832 miles; in 1H9G, 454 
miles; in 1897, 438 miles; in 1898, 478 miles; in 1899, 
490 miles; and in 1900, 288 miles, making a total for tin* 
eight years of 3788 miles. The total cost of the 3721 
miles alrcudy opened for traffic in the first months of 1901 
was 327,794,085 roubles, to which the estimated cost of the 
193 miles round Lake Baikal, that is, 37,018,900 roubles, 
has to l>c added, Various works have also Iwen carried 
out ulong the Siberian rivers and at the jwrt of Vladivostok 
\ in order to improve navigation, the total cost of which is 
estimated at 4(10,110,019 roubles. If tho Form -Kotlas 
railway and the feeding linos are taken into account, the 
whole enterprise has cost so far over 529,000,000 roubles, 

I • • *• • • ■ • * ( • • 

[ The Encyclopedia B tit annua also contains historical t 
graphical , and statistical accounts of RUSSIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, PERU, PERSIA, ABYSSINIA, AFGHANISTAN, 
BRAZIL, BULGARIA, RUMANIA , MOROCCO, SAHARA, 

<S r*C. t lK*.] 

To many persons the long array of strange names 
and remote places In ** Bradshaw " provides fasclnat - 
ins recreation In an Idla halt* hour , 

The iSbhX to Uu- Tenth Edition gives the reader 
an Inexhaustible collection ot references to passages 
on geographical subjects in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica . With the Index and the Volumes them- 
selves we can turn idle curiosity into profit and 
pleasure . 





ror tne titles of some of the articles on Medical subjects, see p. 197 of this review. 
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THE 


AriieU ( ff P*ies) by Mrs ISABELLA L BISHOP, 
F JIG'S. 

of EaJteMUvlhL 1 ^ A , N )‘ — Korea is an empire 

» iSTAa' ^mknd portion of which consists of 
viKSjS et ° h i n « 8 ? Uthwftrd « from th « maritime pro- 
WW k!?<«/ 2 ? ^meso Manchuria, with an estimated 
length of about 600 imles, on extreme breadth of 135 miles, 



ii V.AMrbuhirt dr 0 J JUiewurtK, Gx/ur4 t /got . 

Sketch Map or Korba. 

and a coast-lino of 1740 miles. It extends from 31* 18' 
to 43" N.| and from 121* 3(5' to 130" 47' K Its northern 
boundary, on which it is conterminous with liussia for 11 
miles, is marked by tlio Turnon and Yalu rivers ; the eastern 
by the Sea of Jaj>aii ; the southern by the Strait of Korea ; 
a:ul the western by the Vain and the Yellow Sea, down to 
which, from Krasnoyo Colo, where three empires meet, it 
has China on its frontier. The south and west coasts are 
fringed by about 200 islands (exclusive of islets), two- 
thirds of which arc inhabited ; 100 of thorn oro from 100 
to 2000 feet in height, and many consist of bold bare 
masses of volcanic rock. 

Government . — Up to July 1804 the system of adminis- 
tration waft modelled on that of China, except that govern- 
ment was in the hands of a hereditary aristocracy, privi- 
leged and corrupt. The king was absolute, and law 
consisted practically of royal edicts published in the 
Gazette. During the war between Japan and China, 
Japan, then in the ascendant, devised Bpccial machinery 
for the reform of Korean abuses, and during the following 
months tho administration was reorganized and greatly 
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assimilated to that of Japan. Between the close of 1890 
and 1900 there wore ceaseless administrative fluctuations ; 
valuable reforms quietly lapsed; tho general movement 
was retrograde, and the old order now exists in the spirit 
if not in the letter. The emperor is an inde] indent and 
practically an absoluto sovereign, the modifying influence* 
of the cabinet having bocomo insignificant. Tho central 
Government consists of a Council of State formed of a 
president premier, and the heads of nine departments — 
Home Office, Foreign Office, Treasury, War Office, Educa- 
tion, Justice, and tho Ministry of Agriculture, Trade, and 
Industry, with their subordinate bureaus. This body 
frames laws and passes resolutions which require the 
imperial Aeal for their validity* There is a Privy Council 
(consisting of a i»rcflidont, vice-president, not more than 
fifty councillors appointed by the throne, and two 
secretaries), which is empowered, when consulted by the 

cabinet, to inquire into questions referred to it 

• «•••»*•*, 
Production and Industries, — (i.) Mineral**- - Extensive 
coalfields, producing coal of fair quality, as yet un- 
developed, occur in Ilwang-hai Do and elsewhere. Iron 
is abundant, especially is Phydng-an Do, and rich cop]>cr 
ore, silver, and galena are found. Experts believe that 
reefs of rich auriferous quartz exist. In 1885 tho rudest 
process of “placer” washing produced an export of gold 
dust amounting to £120,000, and in 1807 to £205,520. 
These arc the amounts declared as passing through the 
customs, but it is estimated that more than double these 
values leaves Korea clandestinely. Tho reefs were loft 
untouched till 1807, when an American company, which 
had obtained a concession in Phydng-au Do in 1895 r 
introduced the latest mining appliances, and raised the 
declared export of 1808 to £240,04 7, believed to represent. 

yield for that year of £000,000, Hussion, German, 
and English applicants have since obtained concessions. 
The conccmwmairc 8 regard Korean labour as docile ami 
intelligent, 

From 2882 to 1S04 tho chief event in tho liowly- 

opened kingdom was a plot by tho Tal-won-Kuu, the present 
emperor’s father, to seise on power, which led to an attack on the 
JupuncBu Legation, the* members of which were compelled to fight 
tlieir way, and that not hloodlessly, to the sea. Julian secured 
ample compensation ; and the Chinese Resident, aided by Chinese 
troops, deported the Tuiwon-Kun to Tientsin, In 2884 ut an 
official banquet the loaders of tho progressive party assassinated 
six leading Korean statesmen, and the intrigues in Korea of tho 
banished or escatsul conspirators have created difficulties which have- 
not yet subsided. In spite of a constant struggle for ascendancy 
Imtwoon the queen and tho returned Tai-won-Kun, the next 
decade wna one of quiet. China, always esteemed in Korea, con- 
solidated her influence under the new conditions through a powerful 
Resident ; pros]>erity advanced, and certain reforms were projected 
by foreign ‘‘advisers/' In May 1804 a more important insurrec- 
tionary rising than usual led the king to ask armed aid from China. 
She lauded 2000 troops on 10th Juno, having previously, in accord- 
ance with treuty provisions, notified Japan other intention. Soon 
after this Jajwn had 12,000 troops in Korea, and occupied ther 
cupital and the treaty ports. Then Juptm made three sensible 
7>i’oi>ohh1h for Korean reform, to be undertaken jointly by herself 
mid China. China replied that Korea must bo left to reform her- 
self, and that the withdrawal of the Japanese troops must precede- 
negotiations. Japan rejected this suggestion, ana on 23rd July 
attacked and occupied the royal palaco, After some further 
negotiations and lights by land and sea between Japan and China 
war was declared formally by Japan, and Korea was for seme time 
the battle-ground^ of tho belligerents. The Japanese victories 
resulted for Korea in the solemn renunciation of Chinese suzerainty 
by the Korean king, the substitution of Japanese for Chinese 
influence, the introduction of many important reforms under 
Japanese advisers, and of chocks on the absolutism of the throne. 
Everything promised well. The finances flourished under the 
cajmblo control of Mr M'Leavy Brown, C.M.O. barge end 
judicious retrenchments were carried out in most of the Govern- 
ment departments. A measure of judicial and prison reform wo* 
granted. Taxation was placed on an equable basis. The pressure 


The Grand Canon of Colorado, Arizona, is described in the Tenth Edition. 
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Glacier 10 Owd; action Of SO 
814b; in Aipl 213 777a* 0 
fflWb; 3S Ski; of Caucasus 
S S57a; of Greenland 11 
167b ; hanging 81 S3b ; 
Himalayan 80 874a; lakes 
formed by 10 874c* motion 
of 1 0 688d i of Norway 1 7 
fi78d ; origin of 10 ilia i 
early Pleistocene 1 0 965d ; 
tables 10 687o, 

- Bay 84 126 W7. 

- dee Bote 10 699d. 

- Brook 34 314 X4. 

Garden, Lucerne 30 375c. 

- du Geant. 10 688a. 

House 34 GO 04. 

- Point 38 919a; 34 115 K 5. 

- Spring 81 306c. 


HOW THE INDEX WILL HELP THE GEOGRAPHICAL 8TUDENT. 

In the adjoining extract from the Index to tho Tenth Edition it 

may be Been that IN v<iUMA c«>N<T.!; M Nt. i;i,AUKi;> 

(Kvru> in TiirinT.r.N i > i r i llla y \ou .\ii> of tin: 

K.\ry< / "I'.rblA uuhas \ n a (the numbers after each suc- 
cessive word in the adjoining fragment representing the number of 
the volume and page of that volume in which each entry occurs). 
The editors havo thus saved tho reader from a labour which it would 
take tho most painstaking and intelligent, person weeks to complete. 
At a single glance, almost in a second of time, ho is enabled to 
discover precisely whore to go for the information he socks. 


of the trade guilds was relaxed. Postal and educational systems 
were introduced. An approach to a constitution wa« made. Tin* 
distinction between patrician And plebeian, domestic slavery, ami 
beating and slicing to death wore abolished. The ago for marriage 
of both sexes was raised. Chinese literary examinations ceased to 
be a passport to office. CUhncs previously degraded were «nfran» 
chisea, au<i the alliance between two essentially corrupt systemH of 
government was severed. For about eighteen months all the de- 
partment* worn practically under J apanose eon trol. On Nth October 
1H9.‘> the Tiii-won-Kun, with Korean troops, aided by Japanese troops 
under the orders of Viscount Miitra, the Japanese minister, captured 
the palace, assassinated the ^noen, and made a prisoner of the king, 
who, however, four month* later, escaped to the Russian Legation, 
whore 1m remained till the spring of 1897. Japanese influence 
waned. The engagements of the advisors were not renewed, A 
strong retrograde movement sot in. Reforms were dropped. The 
king, with the checks upon his absolutism removed, reverted to the 
worst traditions of his dynasty, and the control and arrangement* 
of flnaweo were upset by Russia. Korea, incapable of standing 
alone, now leans upon Russia or Japan, according to the pressure 
applied at the time 

[Far-Eastern Problems arc also dealt with in the Ency- 
clopedia Pritannica under headings JAPAN, RUSSIA, 
CHINA, COMMAND OF THE SEA , MANCHURIA , 
SIBERIA, frv., fre.] 


EBB AND FLOW. 


From the Article (12 pages) hy GEORGE HOWARD 
DARWIN, M.A., LL.lJ,, D.Sc., F.H.N. 

Tide*.- , It has been known for several 

centuries that the water of the Lake Geneva is apt to rise 
and fall by a few inches, sometimes irregularly and 
S9tcf9on Bometimes with more or less regularity. Since 
atnivse the water obbft and flows, theso oscillations pru- 
4 sent some resemblance to true tides, and the 

phenomenon is sufficiently conspicuous to have gained from 
the inhabitants of the shores of the lake the name of 
Keieho, It was discovered during the last half of the 1 9th 
century that these waves are not peculiar to the basin of 


Geneva, and the name seiche has been generally adopted, 
whether we speak of the waters of a lake or of a land- 
locked arm of the sea. 

The tide-wave rises as a bore in the Severn, the Wye, 
the Seine, and the Garonne ; jHirhaps also in other mors 
in England and France. But its appearance is capricious, 
and it is usually conspicuous only at. spring-tides and with 
the wind in certain directions. There is indeed, as far u» 
we know, only one river in which the. bore of tb§ 

occurs at every tide without exception ; that is Tain i- 
tho Tsieutang-kiang, which flow's into the China tang* 

Sea alsHit 00 miles south of the 1 groat Ymiglsc ***** 
kiung. Some interesting observations of the bore in tho 
Tsientnng were made in 1NN8 and 1N92 by Captain 
Moore, B.N., w’hen in command of H.M.N. Itmnldei\ His 
survey of the estuary was attended by some danger from 
the extreme violence of tho currents dangers which ex- 
perience bus taught the navigators of Chinese junks how 
to avoid. Captain Moore’s two reports give many interest- 
ing details, and present a graphic description of the bore, 
together with careful measurements of the rise and full of 
the tjfle in this estuary. . 

Mr Vi, I hsll Dawson has ulso made observations at 
Moncton, on the I’etiteodiac river, in the Bay of Bundy, 
of a bore only slightly loss remarkable t lmn the 
Chinese example. Careful observations of the ^freottbt 
rise of water at a fixed Hjsit, together with C odlac* 
measurements of tho rate of progress of the. 
bore upstream, have enabled Mr Dawson to draw tho 
profile of the tide-wave. Tin 1 bore itself eonsists of 
a precipitous slope of water ; and this is succeeded by 
a 11101*0 gradual which is, however, interrupted at 

intervals by several steps or minor bores 

[Siirntific geography is dealt with in the /i my doped i a 
Pritannica under headings OCEANOGRAPHY , LIMNOLOGY, 
MAP, EARTH ( FIGURE OF), and the several articles under 
names of Oceans and .STvm.] 


Remember that these articles bring the subject of geographical science up to Lho present, date, and 
that the Tenth Edition gives you, in many eases, the personal accounts of the explorers themselves. 

One of the most frequent contrasts made between the Oljl World and the New is hnsed on the 
increased facilities of communication by sea and rail, which are the characteristic geographical feature of 
our time. The poetry of discovery, inextinguishable as it is, has to a large extent been superseded hy the 
poetry of population and the rapid growth of cities. We not only read, think, and dream of remote 
places, but we visit them, and so the narrow vision of load prejudice gives wav before an increase of 
personal knowledge in the methods and traditions of foreign countries. Englishmen to-dnv learn much in 
science, in commerce, in industry, and in art from France, Germany, America. Foreign countries, too, 
learn much from England in tlie principles of government, in athletics, in veneration for the post. 
National pride has not decreased, but the basis on which it rests can be ascertained with greater accuracy 
by the interchange of thought among nations. The connexion between this phenomenon and the triumphs 
of exploration and geographical research, which are so fully recorded in the Tenth Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia, Britmnica , is in itself a sufficient recommendation to the reader of the value which attaches 
to possession of the book. 
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rpHE MAI’S in the Ennjclupa'dia 
■** Britannica are not only up 
to dato in respect of the in forma- 
tion they contain, hut thoroughly 
modern also in regard to thn In- 
genious dovieos hy which they 
yield the clearest idea in exchange 
lor the briefest examination. lUib 
ways ure throughout printed in 
red, no that they «tand out dearly 
from the black* used for the names 
and places, and for the winding 
lines which indicate rivers and 
high roads and are in ordinary 
maps quite indistinguishable from 
rail way linos. The depth of wator 
in enclosed seas, bays and harbours, 
aud in such parts of the ocean as 
have been ollicially sounded, are 
given in accordance with the latest 
charts of the Admiralty, and the 
information afforded by the maps 
is throughout officially authori- 
tative in character, and yet pre- 
sented with a greater regard for 
the reader's convenience than is 
usually shown in official publica- 
tions. Contour lines indicate the 
elevations and depressions of each 
country, so that ranges of lulls and 
table- lands arc a* clearly shown as 
if each map were a model of the 
country in relief, In addition to 1 
a general index of over half a 
million entries, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica contains a special index 
to the mops, so that the reader 
who knows that hi* desires to refer 
only to a map, finds with the least 
possible trouble any one of the 
200,000 towns, villages, or rivor« f 
lakes, bays or other physical 
features named in the index. The 
perplexities which arise from alter- 
native spellings of geographical 
names in an ordinary atlas arc 
especial ly formidable in the ease 
of oriental countries where a name 
has, strictly speaking, no English 
equivalent, aud is transliterated 
in various forms by the writers of 
various books of travel. In the 
special map-index all the varying 
spellings are given as cross-refer- 
ences, An examination of the 
bjHicimon-map which will be found 
at pp. 00-01 of this pamphlet, and 
tins specimens of the index which 
will be found on pp. 164-100, will 
show how successfully the editors 
have met the defects w hick usually 
attend the use of maps. 


The 33 Volumes are in themselves a Globe of 
information, through the hilts and vales of which 
the reader may make a perpetual voyage of delight 


SEAS & OCEANS. 

The following are some of the articles dealing 
with the Water Surface of the World treated 
in detail in the Encyclopedia Britannica: 

Atlantic Ocean. Dead Sea. Oceanography. Bea Water. 

Baltic Sea. Indian Ocean. Pacific Ocean. Tides. 

Black Sea. North Sea. Bed Sea. Wave. 

Caspian Sea. Norwegian Sea. Sounding. Whirlpool 


A ilw of the isiriMtf.s 'o which 
st-p.ti :-U: Wildes he. vc been d voted in 
-he liiicydopcedh. Drhar.mcp, 


Andaman Islands. Cyprus. 


Malta. 


Borneo. Fiji Islands. Malay Archipelago. 

Canary Islands. Hawaiian Islands. Philippine Islands. 
Celebes. Heligoland. Prince Edward Isle. 

Corsica. Java. Samothrace. 

Crete. Ladrones. Sardinia. 

Cuba. Madagascar. Solomon Islands. 


,.\ List oi udy Twenty d the Cities, 
Ancient and Modern, 
tt-.-aie.': .aider separate headings in the 
:L.e v Cioptedla Britannica. 


Athens. Bayreuth. Belgrade. 

Berlin. Cadis. Cairo. Carthage. 
Corinth. Damascus. Jerusalem. 


Padua. 

Palmyra. 

Paris. 

Peking. 

Pompeii. 




BOW X 


/ The FORESTS \ 
f of the 

Four Continents 
have 24 pages 
devoted to them in J 

the Tenth J 
Edition . / 


Borne. 

Samos, 

Shanghai. 

Thole. 

Troy. 


T HE Ueouiiaphical Articles 
in the Encyclopaedia Briton* 

1 nica contain a mans of informa- 
tion in compariHon with which all 
that may bo learned from a map 
in insignificant. If you turn to a 
man’s namo in tlm Post Ojjica 
Directory aud find that his hou«e 
stands in a certain street and 
bears a curtain number, you have 
acquired an item of information 
which almost exactly corresponds 
with thn knowledge a map yields 
in regard to a plane, The man 
himself is still a stranger to you, 
and if you know places only as you 
havo soon thorn on a map, your 
position is much like that of a 
person whoso only acquaintance 
with the lilo-work of Gladstone or 
Bismarck consisted of a knowledge 
of the addresses at which tlicy 
lived. The geographical articles 
invest with Llacid and flesh and 
life the bare skeleton of a map. 
To give a more list of those articles 
would All pages of this pamphlet, 
and oven to name those that arc of 
marked interest to every one who 
studies the history of our time 
would All an uuconscionuhlc space ; 
but Nome idea of the fascination, 
as well as of the utility of these 
articles, may l>o gained by con- 
sidering a few among those which 
commence with only one letter of 
the alphabet, Abyssinia is treated 
by Count Gloichen, by 1’rof, A. 11. 
Keane, F.K.U.S., and by David 
Kay. At the present moment, not- 
withstanding the expenditure of 
blood and treasure in tiie protracted 
struggle between Abyssinia and 
Italy, it Hcems plain that British 
influence in that extraordinary 
uountry has sensibly increased 
within the laNt few years owing to 
the respect with which Abyssinia 
regarded British activity as shown 
in the conquest of the Sudan, the 
destruction of the dervisliOH, and 
thn opening of thuNJu. If Alcnelik 
Ik succeeded by another emperor ah 
enlightened, there is every prob- 
ability that Abyssinia will year by 
year increase its trade with Great 
Britain, and in this article, as 
throughout the Encyclopa.iiia Brit - 
annica, thore In found a thoroughly 
practical description not only of the 
exports, the characteristic flora, the 
climatic conditions, the possibility 
of internal navigation aud of irriga- 
tion, but also a description of the 
markets aud the chief towns. 

Afghanistan a* it is to-day, 
is treated hy Col. Sir Thomas H. 
Holdich, K.C.I.E., C.B., whoso 
long experience of boundary service 
has given him ail insight into 
Afghan politics which could hardly 
be obtained by any one who had 
not enjoyed the advantages of 
ofAcial ]K>Hitiou. Special Know- 
ledge has thus been the qualifica- 
tion of contributors of Geo- 
graphical Articles to the Tenth 
Edition. tt 


Among the contributor e of Geographical Articles to the Tenth Edition are PRINCE KROPOTKIN, 
Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., Sir C. W. WILSON, K.C.I.E., Sir T. H. HOLDICH, K.O.I.E., 
NANSEN, Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, Q.C.M.G., Sir F. LUQARD, 8lr EDWARD H, BUNBURY. 
Bart., M.A., Sir W. MARTIN CONWAY. 
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|0M£ knowledge of Constitutional Law is an indispensable attribute of every educated man ; for whether 
the inviolability of the Constitution is a mere figure in rhetoric or an adamantine fact in history, it has 
undeniably served as a model of civilisation in numerous portions of the globe* In all governments, 
especially in those having the longest historical traditions, the law occupies a place of great veneration 
in the minds of the people. Great trials arouse universal interest, great judgments excite keen comment, 
But it is not only in its more obviously impressive light that the law makes just demands on our attention. 
Litigation should be reserved for circumstances of a serious and complex nature. But a knowledge of 
the law in matters of smaller issue may often save us from those larger and more fateful issues, in contesting which a rightful 
plaintiff too often wins his case with the ruin of his pocket. 

One of the simplest and least well known maxims in English Law is, that ignorance of the law is no excuse for its 
violation. When we take an omnibus or when we post a letter, wc arc engaging in a contract of which the terms con be 
legally defined. A man who raises bis stick at an insolent street urchin, although he fails to hit him, may be cited to appear 
as defendant in an action for Assault. It would be well if we were to acquire facts like these at school ; as it is we need a 
competent book of reference which could clear up our doubts as to the legal obligations and the legal rights which become 
ours in the course of our daily experience. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica contains a vast quantity of legal knowledge, of which the extracts quoted below are no 
more than sign-posts pointing the way to the great regions of Common Law, Equity, State Legislation, and the innumerable 
subdivisions to which complete articles have been devoted throughout the Volumes, With the additional convenience of an 
Index, more comprehensive than any yet planned, it will be easily seen that the initial difficulty of discovering a minute and 
important fact in a mass of general legal information has been successfully surmounted. 
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From the Article % EDMUND ROBERTSON , LLlK 

Unim'Athj I \ 

Constitution and Constitutional 

Law. — And just as the law, while profess- 

ing to remain the mint. 1 , is in process of constant change, 
so, too, the unwritten constitution is, without any acknow- 
ledgment of the fact, constantly taking up new ground. 

in contrast with the mobility of an unwritten constitu- 
tion is the fixity of a constitution written out, like that 
of tlio United States or Switzerland, in one authoritative 
code. Tho constitution of the United States, drawn up 
by a Convention of 1789, is contained in a code of articles. 
It was ratified separately by each State, and thenceforward 
became the positive and exclusive statement of the con- 
stitution* The legislative powers of the Legislature urc not 
to extend to certain kinds of bills, <?,</,, e*r jmt facto bills; 
the president has a veto which can only be overcome by a 
majority of two-thirds in both Houses; tho constitution 
itself cun only be oluinged in any particular by the consent 
of the legislatures or conventions of three-fourths of the 
sevoral States ; and, finally, the judges of tho supremo court 
are to decide in all disputed cases whether an act of the 
legislature is permitted by the constitution or not. This is 
truly a formidable apparatus of provisions against change, 
and, in fact, only fifteen constitutional amendments lwto 
been passed from 1789 to the present day. lu the same 
periodHhe unwritten constitution of England has made a 
* most marked advance, chiefiy in the direction of eliminat- 
ing the separate powers of the Crown, and diminishing 
those of the House of Lords. The Commons, through its 
nominees, the Ministry, has absorbed tho entire power 
of the Crown, and it has more and more reduced the 
other House to a position of secondary im]>ortance. The 
American constitution of 1789 was a faithful copy, so far 


JjurrUter-at-laie, late J'lofcHnor of Homan Lav\ 

London. 

as it was possible to make one out of the materials in 
hand, of the contemporary constitution of England. Tim 
position and powers of tho President were a fair counter- 
part of the royal prerogative of that day ; Hit! Senate and 
the Congress corresponded sufficiently well to the House 
of Lords and the House of Commons, allowing for the 
absence of the elements of hereditary rank and territorial 

influence 

Notwithstanding the strongly marki d historical diameter 
of our political institutions, the fallacy of regarding them 
as elaborate contrivances dovisod to effect the end of good 
government lias always more or less prevailed. It finds 
expression in what is called the theory of checks and 
balances — the theory that power is so distributed among 
the different elements of the state that each ads as a 
check on the other, ami none is supreme. So Bluekstono 
and writers of his class tell us that the English constitu- 
tion is the perfection of political wisdom, inasmuch as it 
combines the .virtues of monarchy, aristocracy, and d< mo 
cracy without the faults which would attend any one of 
these varieties of government unmodified by the others. 
The tendency to rej>eat the English type of Parliament, 
in artificial or paper constitutions, is probably not i ntirely 
unconnected with this habit of mind. The. question of 
a second chamber has been a practical difficulty of the 
first importance in all such constitutions. The attempt 
to imitate the duality of the English Parliament results in 
two co-ordinate Houses of legislature, each of which may 
at any moment bring legislation to a stop. “ In both tlm 
American and tho Swiss constitutions,” says an eminent 
writer on this subject (Mr Bogeliot), 41 the Upper Home 
; has as much authority as the second ; it could produce the 



For the titlc 3 of some of the articles on Musical Subjects, see p. 132 of this review. 
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maximum of impediment, the deed-lock, if it liked; if 
it does not do so it is owing, not to the goodness of the 
legal constitution, but to the discreetness of members of 
the chamber/* The explanation may not unreasonably 
be found in the impossibility of creating a second chamber 
with the same character which its history has imposed on 
the English House of Lords. Our two Houses are far 
from being of co-ordinate authority. In the last result 
the will of the House of Commons must prevail. j 

A further exemplification of this view of the British 
constitution may be found in the fact that its highest 
executive council, the Cabinet, is not even known to the 
law 

[The Article on WALTER BAQEHOT by Sir ROBERT 
GIF FEN, A\C7?., F/uS., is a pathetic and absorbing account 
of a brilliant career .] 


of Court quickly degenerated into a course of perfunctory 
exercises, and, finally, into a course of dinners supplemented 
by such instruction as a busy barrister might or might 
not give to his private pupils. Endeavours to remedy 
this state of things have been made, both by the Inns and 
by the Universities, but no plan of legal education that 
can be unreservedly commended has yet beon established. 
Owing to the non-existcnce of flourishing schools of law, 
England has hardly taken the share which should by 
rights have been hors in that systematic study of the 
hi story of law which was one of the main tasks of the 
1 Dth century. (f. w. m.) 

[In connexion with this extract the reader should see the 
Articles on JUDICATURE ACTS, CODE , CHANCERY, 
UNIVERSITIES (33 pages), BLACKSTONE, COMMON 
LAW A 


statl of L/Vv a mo i lnuency of 

LEGAL EDUCATION. 


A JUiXiE ON HIS OWN SUBJECT. 


From the Article (71 pages) hy F, W. MAITLAND, LL.1K, 

D.C.L., Professor of English Law , Cambridge University, 

English LAW. — In the latter half of the 

1 9th century some great and wise changes were made by 
the Legislature, Notably in 1875 the old courts were 
merged in a new Supreme Court of Judicature, and a 
concurrent administration of law and equity was intro- 
duced. Successful endeavours have been made also to 
reduce the bulk of old statute law, and to improve the 
form of Acts of Parliament; but the emergence of new' 
forces whose nature may be suggested by some such names 
as 44 socialism ” and 44 imperialism ” lias distracted tho 
attention of the British Parliament from the commonplace 
law of the land, and the development of obstructive tactics 
has caused the issue of too many statutes wliosef brevity 
was purchased by disgraceful obscurity. By way of 
** partial codification ” some branches of the common law 
(bills of exchange, sale of goods, partnership) have been 
skilfully stated in statutes; but a draft criminal code, 
upon which much exjwrt labour was expended, lies pigeon- 
holed and almost forgotten. British India has been the 
so me of some large legislative exploits, and in America 
a few big experiments have been made in the way of 
code-making, but have given little satisfaction to the bulk 
of those who are competent to appreciate their results. 
In England there arc large jwrtions of the law which, in 
their present condition, no one would think of codifying : 
notably the law of real proj>erty, in which may still be 
found numerous hurtful relics of bygone centuries. So 
omnipresent are statutes throughout the whole field of 
jurisprudence, that the opportunity of doing any great 
feat in the development of law can como but seldom to 
a modern court. More and more, therefore, the fate of 
English law depend* on the will of Parliament, or rather 
of the ministry. The quality of legal text-books has 
steadily improved ; some of them are models of clear 
statement and good arrangement ; but no one has with 
any success aspired to bo the lflackslone of a new age. 
In the matter of legal education it is to be feared that 
England has fallen behind America. The civil law that 
was taught in the two universities began to lose its interest 
in the 17th century. The domain which nominally l>e- 
longed to its doctors, the old ecclesiastical domain, was 
being covered by English statutes and English precedents; 
the Chancery stole work from the ecclesiastical courts, 
and diplomatists of the modern type appropriated a 
field in which civilians had been active. On the other 
hand, the scholastic scheme which obtained in the Inns 


From the Article (14 pages) hy Flight Honourable Sir 
FRANC IS 1 JEUNE, KSIB ., President of Probate, Divorce* 
and Admiralty Jhnsion . 

Divorce. — It is obvious that the neces- 

sity for costly proceedings before the Houses of Parliament 
imposed great hardship on the mass of the population, and 
there can be little doubt that this hardship was deeply felt. 
Repeated proposals were made to Parliament with a view to 
reform of the law, and more than one commission reported 
on the subject. It is said that the final impetus was given 
by an address to 11 prisoner by Mr Justice Maulo. The 
prisoner’s wife had deserted him with her paramour, and 
lie married again during her lifetime. IJo was indicted 
for bigamy, and convicted, and Mr Justice Maulc sentenced 
him in the following words: — “ Prisoner at the bar: You 
have been convicted of tho offence of bigamy, that is to 
say, of marrying a woman while you had a wife still alive, 
though it is true she has deserted you and is living in 
adultery with another man. You have, therefore, com- 
mitted a crime against the laws of your country, and you 
have also acted under a very serious misapprehension of 
the course? which you ought to have pursued. You should 
have gone to the ecclesiastical Court and there obtained 
against your wife a decree a mensd et thm'O. You should 
then have brought an action in the courts of common law, 
and recovered, as no doubt you would have recovered, 
damages against your wife’s paramour. Armed with these 
decrees, you should have approached the Legislature and 
obtained an Act of Parliament which wonld havo rendered 
you free and legally competent to marry the person whom 
you have taken on yourself to marry with no such sanction. 
It is quite true that these proceedings would have cost 
you many hundreds of pounds, whereas you, probably, 
have not as many ]>eneo. But the law knows no dis- 
tinction between rich and poor. Tho sentence of the 
Court upon you, therefore, is that you be imprisoned for 
one day, which period has already been exceeded, as you 
have l>een in custody since the commencement of the 
assizes.’* The grave irony of the learned judge was felt 
to truly represent a state of things woll-nigh intolerable, 
and a reform in the law of divorce was felt to be inevit- 
able. 'Jho hour and the man came in 1857, tho # man in 
tho person of Sir Richard Bethell, then Attorney-General. • 

[// is in the effect of Law upon domestic life that the 
study of this subject possesses a universal and vital interest * 
The Tenth Edition contains numerous articles upon such 
domestic legal enactments . See WOMEN, MARRIAGE, 

1 INFANTS, CONTRACT,] 
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THE WAYS AND MEANS OF JUSTICE. 

From the Article ( 8 pBges) by Sir JOHN SCOTT, K.C.M.G , ., 
D.C.L, formerly Judicial Adviser to the Khedive of Eyypt. 

Orlmlnal Law.— Crime is in England 

treated locally ; the responsibility for the suppression of 
it is local. Formerly each township was re- 
Innk** fl >onBibl ° for the suppression of crime within 
pledge A* its own boundaries. The “view of frank 
pledge ” which gave effect to this has long since 
disappeared, but the system of each township having a 
hoadborough or constable still survives in a few places. 
In each county the sheriff was, and in low still is, re- 
sponsible for the peace of tho county, and lie had control 
of the county jail, in which he lodged the prisoners he 
arrested as susjiected of crime. In ancient times the free- 
holders of the county sat, with the sheriff presiding, to 
inquire into and punish the crime in the county. The 
Sheriff’s Criminal Court, Unug Hujtcrseded by the Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions, was long ago abolished, but the 
tribunal at the Assizes for the trial of crimes is still 
furnished by tlm freeholders of the county, acting as 
jurymen under the direction of the judge. The jury must 
come from the vicinuge or neighbourhood. The judges, 
who used to be sent on a commission of jail delivery and 
u oyer ami terminer " from Westminster, arc now from the 
Eoyul Courts of Justice, and not from Westminster. In 
olden days, and oven now in theory, the (Irund Jury 
inquire of their own knowledge, by the oath of good and 
lawful men of the neighbourhood, into the crime of tin- 
county, but in practice the charges against the accused 
persons are always submitted to an officer known as the 
Clerk of tho Crown 

The following comparative tables of judicial salaries in 
England and France speak for themselves ; 

England - — 

Lord Chancellor £10, 000 

Lord Chief Justice of England . . 8,000 

(4) Lords of Appeal, each .... 0,000 

Master of the Holla 0,000 

(5) Lord Justices, each . 5,000 

(23) Judges of the High Court, each . . 5,000 

Recorder of London .... 4,000 

Common Serjeant 3,000 

Assistant Judges, each .... 1,500 

Judge (City of London Court) , . 2,400 

(56) County Court Judges, each , , . 1,500 

(11) Metropolitan County Court Judges, each . 1,500 

Other Metropolitan Police Magistrates, (Mich 1,500 
Low Street Police Magistrate . . . 1,800 

France — 

President of the Court of Cassation . . i ,200 

(3) Presidents of Chambers of the Court of 

Cassation, each . . . , 1,000 

(45) Judges of the Court of Cassation, each , 720 

(1) President (at Paris) of the Court of Appcul 1,000 

(25) Presidents of other Courts of Appeal, (such 720 

(59) Presidents of Chambers of Courts of Apjiral — 

(9) at Paris, each .... 550 

(50) in Provinces, each . . 400 

(359) Presidents of Tribunals of 1st Instance— 

(1) at Paris 800 

* (15) 1st Class, each . . . 400 

(76) 2nd Class „ 280 

(267) 3rd Class 200 

(633) Judges— 

(48) Paris, each 320 

(77) 1st Class, each .... 240 


(175) 2nd Class each . . . £160 

(335) 3rd Class 120 

Tribunals of the Juge de Pair. 

Judges number 2872 — 

20 receive, each 320 

43 200 

754 „ „ salaries varying Ironi 140 to 84- 

2055 . 72 

Minnth'v Puhlique (Public Vroucutov's Department), 
Chief Public Prosecutor .... 1200 

His Advaaite-Ueneial in (h»ur dc Cassation 720 

(26) Public Prosecutors in Court of Apical — 

(1) Paris 1000 

(25) in Provinces, ouch . . . 720 

[AW only in its ley a/ as fat docs the subject oj Crime 
receive the fullest treatment, as may be seen from the 
Article on CRIMINAL LAW , but the most modem attitudes 
of thought on Crime are reflected in Articles like PRISON 
DISCIPLINE (5 jMgw), INSANITY (a 5 favs), L0MBR0S0 , 
&*( frv.] 

TITLES IN LANL). 


From the. Article (5 p&ges) by C. FORTESCUE BRICKDALE, 

A ulhor of “ lie yui ration of Iheds in the County of Middle- 
ne,j } u “ Jteyutrativn of Title to Lund t ' dr. 

Land R«gl9trAtiOn s — England and 

HWia.' — In England and Wales land registration is as yet 
( 1902) only partially established, Sinn? the time of Queen 
Anne deed registries have existed in Middlesex and York- 
shire, and under Lord HulsburysLand Transfer Act of 1897 
considerable progress lias boon made in compiling a register 
of title in the county of London, but it will probably be 
some years Indore this measure will have attained its full 
effect. •The Act of 1897, $ 20, provides the means of 
gradually extending the system throughout the count! y 
; on till! initiative of the County ( -ouncils. The first attempt 
to introduce general registration of coiiwyances appears to 
! have been made by tho Slat ute of Enrolments, passed in 
j the 2 7 tli year of Henry VI II. Jiut this was soon found 
; to be capable of evasion, and it became a dead letter. 

A Registration Act applying to the counties of Lancaster, 
i Chester, and Durham was passed in Queen Elizabeth’s 
| reign, but failed for want of providing tho necessary 
j machinery for its own obser vnnee. The subject rcuppcuml 
; in several Pills during the Commonwealth, but these fnilul 
j to pass, owing, it would seem, to the objection of land- 
owners to publicity. In 1009 a eonimithe of the Howe 


of Lords reported that one cause of tin* depreciation of 


landed property was the uncertainty of titles, and proposed 
registration of deeds as a remedy, blit nothing was done. 
During tho next thirty years numerous pumpljets for 
and against a general registry were published. In 1704 
tho first Deed Registry Act was passed, applying to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. In 1707 the system was ex- 
tended to the' East Hiding, and in 1708 to Middlesex. 
Those Middlesex and Yorkshire registries remain in opera- 
tion to tho present day, and are greatly valued by the 
smaller proprietors and mortgagees, owing to the security 
; against fraud which they provide at a trifling cost. Tho 
| selection of these counties seems capricious : its probuble 
explanation is that in them trade was flourishing, and the 
fortunes made were frequently invested in land, and a 
protection against secret encumbrances was most in demand. 
In 1728 and 1732 Surrey and Derby jietitioned, unsuccess- 
fully, for loc.-J registries. In 1 735 the North Hiding Deed 
Registry Act was jiassed. In 1739 a (ienerul Registry Bill 
passed the Commons, but did not reach the Lords 


For a rapid guide to the explanation of the Doctrine ol’ Cy-pros. see tho Index of the 
Tenth Edition under the entry Cy pW.s. 
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, In 1875 Lord Cairns’s Land Transfer 

Act of that your was passed, which was much tho same as 
the former Bill, but without compulsion. This Act had no 
l>etter success than the Act of 18(>2, but as its adoption 
has since lieou made compulsory, its provisions arc im- 
portant. Its most noticeable feature, from a practical 
point of view, in the additional prominence given to an ex- 
pedient called “ Possessory ” registration (which also existed 
under another name in Lord YVestbury's Act), whereby is 
removed the great initial difficulty of placing titles on tho 
register in tho first instance. Two sorts of registration 
were established, Absolute ” and 4< Possessory.” The effect 
of an absolute registration was immediately to destroy all 
claims adverse to tiie registered title. But this was ordy 
to be granted on a regular investigation of title, which, 
though not so strict as under the former Act, yet neces- 
sarily involved a certain amount of time and cost. Pos 
sensory registration, on tho other hand, was to be granted 
to any one who could show a prittul facie title—* a quick 
and cheap process. But the effect of such registration 
would not be immediately felt. It would not destroy 
existing claims. It would only prevent new difficulties 
from arising, in course of time such a title would bo 
practically as good as an absolute one. In 1885 the duke 
of Marlborough introduced a Bill for a registry of titles, 
and in the following vacation Lord Davey wrote three i 
letters to The Tim* advocating the same thing on the 
general lines afterwards adopted. In 1887 Lord Hals- 
bury, by introducing his Land Transfer Bill, commenced 
a struggle with the opponents of reform, which, after ten 
years of almost continuous effort, resulted in the juLssing 
of his Act of 1897. establishing compulsory registration 
of title • .... 


Under the operation of this Act, at the excuse of a 
somewhat increased cost on all transactions during u few 
years, persons dealing with land in the county will ulti- 
mately experience grtsat relief in t he matter both of costs 
and of doiay. Mortgagees will also be protected (vol. xxx, 
p. 130) from risks of fraud, which at present are very 
appreciable, and of which the Redgrave case is a recent 
example 

[ The lives of Lord CAMPBELL , Lord WESTBURY, Lord 
CAIRNS, Lord SELBORNE, and Lord HALSBURY arc the 

subjects of special artistes in the Tenth Edition.) 

DEEDS. 

From the Article (42 pages) by S. WADSWORTH, M.A., 

IhtrvuUir-at- La v\ 

Conveyancing. The common mode 

of conveying a freehold is now, as already mentioned, by 
ordinary deed, called in this case an indenture , from the 
old practice, where a deed was made between two or more 
parties, of writing copies upon the same parchment and 
then dividing it by an indented or toothed line. Indent- 
ing is, however, not necessary, and in modern practice is 
disused. A deed derives its efficacy from its l>eing sealed 
and delivered. It is still a matter of doubt whether 
signing is essentiu). It is not necessary that its execution 
should be attested except in special circumstances, as, 
e.y. t where made under a power requiring the instrument 
exercising it to be attested. But in practice conveyances 
arc not only sealed, but also signed and attested by one 
or two witnesses. The details of a conveyance in any 
particular case depend upon the subject-matter and terms 
of the sale, and the state of tho title as appearing by 
the abstract. The framework, however, of an ordinary 


purchase-deed consists of (1) the date and parties, (2) the 
recitals, (3) the testatum or witnossing-part, containing 
the statement of the consideration for the sale, the words 
incorporating covenants for title, and the operative words, 
(1) the parcels or description of the property, (5) the haben- 
dum, showing the estate or interest to bo taken by the 
purchaser, and (6) any provisos or covenants that may bo 
required, A few words will illustrate tho object and 
effect of these component parts 

[Articles on kindred subjects are to be found under REAL 
ESTATE, DEEDS , SETTLEMENTS, and numerous other 

headings. ] 

| f i' LAW OF TENURE. 

I 

j From the Article (4 pages) by A, WOOD RENTON, Puisne 
Judge of Mauritius. 

Landlord and Tonant. — The 

relationship of landlord and tenant is constituted by a 
lease, or an agreement for a lease, by assignment, by 
attornment, and by estoppel. And first of a lease and an 
i agreement for a lease. All kinds of interests and property, 
whether corporeal, such os lands or buildings, or incor- 
poreal, such as rights of common or of way, may bo let. 
Tho Benefices Act, 1898, however, now prohibits the grant 
of a lease of an advowson. Titles of honour, offices of 
trust or relating to the administration of justice, and 
pensions granted by the Crown for military services, are 
also inalienable. Generally spooking, any person may 
grant or toko a lease. But to this rulo there are a number 
of common law and statutory qualifications and exceptions, 
A lease by or to an infant is voidable at his option. But 
extensive powers of leasing the property of infants have 
l>cen created by the Settled Eatatos Act, 1877, and the 
j Settled Land Act, 1882. A person of unsound mind can 
' grant or take a lease if he is capable of contracting (see 
Insanity, Loyal). Leases may be made on behalf of 
; lunatics who arc subject to the jurisdiction in lunacy 
1 under the provisions of the Lunacy Act, 1890, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. A married woman can Jeuse her 
! “separate property” apart from or under the Married 
| Women’s Property Acts, as if she were a single woman 
i (femme sole). As regards other property, the concurrence 
of her husband is generally necessary. An alien was at 
common law incapable of being either a lessor or a lessee. 
But this disqualification is removed by the Naturalization 
Act, 1870. The right to deal with tho property of a con- 
vict while lie is undergoing sentence (but not while he is 
out of prison on leave) is, by the Forfeiture Act, 1870, 
vested in his administrator. Leases by or to corporations 
must be by deed under their common soul, uud the leasing 
lowers of ecclesiastical corporations in particular are 
subject to complicated statutory restrictions which cannot 
here be examined. Powers of granting building and 
other leases liave boon conferred by modern legislation on 
municipal corporations and other local authorities. . . . 


Reference may be made, in conclusion, to a few modern 
statute's which have affected the law of landlord and 
tenant. The Agricultural Holdings Acts 1883 (which 
repeals the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875) and 1900, 
give to tho agricultural tenant a right to compopsation 
for (i.) certain specified improvements made by him with 
the landlord’s previous consent in writing ; and (ii.) certain 
other classes of improvements although the landlord’s 

consent has not boon obtained. . * 

f The subject of this extract is further dealt with under 

FEUDALISM , ALIEN , INTERNATIONAL LAW, FREEHOLD 
ESTATE, frc.) 
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“Such topics ns ‘Labour legislation,’ ‘ Landlord and Tenant,’ ‘lend ltcgistration,* 
and ' Lien,' force themselves upon the attention of the ordinary citizen, not only when he 
is engaged in litigation — when, indeed, if he is wise, he will not content himself with self- 
instruction — but as enabling him to understand the controversies that are going on around 
him, and to enable him to take an intelligent interest in the work of the world." — 

IIu.mu kv'.s ivvi-w of Volmu- of Uio T ), K.lit,..,, in The . 

21th OiM < >1 ><*r UI02.) 


DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. 


From ike Article (91 pages) by J. SMITH, CM., limpet or- 
General in Jlnukruptry . 

Bankruptcy.— . . . . . . ]^>r the convenience of 
readers who may require more detailed information, tin* 
accompanying summary of the lending provisions of tlu* 
law relating to Ixinkruptcy procedure is submitted 

The “Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1887/* although not 
falling strictly within the scope of the* bankruptcy law, 
may also, in consequence of its important Wring upon 
the question of insolvency in England and Wales, he 
hero noticed. It has been pointed out that, under the ] 
Bankruptcy Acts of 1H49 and 18G1, non- | 
D * ed * official arrangements by deed between a J 
jvw?” 1,1 debtor and the general body of his creditors 
were not only officially recognized, but were 
in certain circumstances made binding on all the creditors, 
including those who refused to assent to them. Under 
the Act of I860, although such deeds were no longer 
recognized or made binding on non-assenting creditors, 
the proceedings under the “ liquidation by arrangement ” 
and “ composition ” clauses were practically private 
arrangements by resolution instead of deed, and were 
proved by experience to be open to the same abuses. It 
has also been shown that under the Act of 1883 no i 
arrangements cither by deed or by resolution have any 
force against dissenting creditors, unless confirmed after 
full investigation and approval by the bankruptcy courts. 
Private arrangements, therefore, cease to form any ]>art 
of the bankruptcy system. But they are, nevertheless, 
binding as contracts lietwecn the debtor and such creditors 
as assent to them. Being, however, in the nature of 
assignments of the debtors property, they are cither 
deemed fraudulent if the benefit of the assignment is 
limited to a portion of the creditors, or, if it is extended 
to all they become acts of bankruptcy, and, like any other 
voluntary assignment, are liable to be invalidated if made j 
withiu three months prior to the petition on which a rceoiv 
ing order is made against the debtor. Treated as voluntary 
assignments, which are not binding on those who do not , 
assent to them, such arrangements, where honestly 
entered into and carried out by capable administration, in ' 
many cases form a useful and expeditious method of 
liquidating a debtor’s affairs, and where the debtor’s 
insolvency has been brought about without any g> m 1 
misconduct they will probably always be largely resorted 
to. The danger attending them is that even in cases j 
where the debtor has boon guilty of misconduct, a private 1 
arrangement may be used to screen his conduct from i 
investigation, while in many cases it may be made the | 


| medium for the concealment of fraudulent preferences. 

! The absence of any inde|wndent audit of the trustees’ 
, ueeounts may also encourage or conceal irregularities in 
i administration. Previous to 1887, however, much inoon- 
I venienec arose from the fact that the execution of tln so 
private arrangements was frequently kept secret, and 
fresh credit waft obtained by the debtor without any 
opportunity being afforded for tin? new creditors Incoming 
acquainted with the fact that they were dealing with an 
insolvent jiorson, and that in many eases they were simply 
supplying the means for meeting part obligations in 
resjMTt of which the debtor bad committed default, The 
“Deeds of Arrangement Act, 1887,” was therefore passed 
to comjK‘1 the disclosure of such arrangements, by declar- 
ing them void unless registered within seven days after 
the first execution by the debtor or by any creditor. . . 

{Articles on the LAW OF BANKING. COMPANY LAW. 
PATENTS , PARTNERSHIP, TRACE MARKS, TRUST COM- 
PANIES, and the many /’rant hex o f loyal knowledge bearing- 
directly on lommcrce, are to be Jotnui in the Tenth t\dition.\ 

a onr mToi.-r. ' ^viledfs. 

From the Article (51 pages) by His Honour Judge FRANCIS 
WILLIAM R A IKES, I.LJK, K.V. 

Lien.- A general lien is a right of a 

creditor to retain property, not merely for charges relating 
to it sj»eci fienDy, but for debts due on a general account. 
This not being a common-law right, is viewed by tlm 
1 English courts with the greatest jealousy, and to bo 
enforced must be strictly proved. This can Ik*, done by 
j proof either of an express or implied contract or of a 
j general usage of trade. The first of these is established 
by the ordinary methods or by previous dealings between 
ilie parties on such terms; the second is recognized in 
certain businesses, and it would probably be exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to extend it at tin* present time 
to any oilier trades. When, however, a Jion by general 
usage has once been judicially established, it. Ik*, comes part 
of the Law Merchant, and t lie courts are bound to recognize 
and enforce it. The Is’Bt known and most important 
instance is the right of a solicitor to retain papers in his 
hands belonging to his client until his neeouut is settled. 
The solicitor’s lien, though proliably more commonly en- 
forced than any other, is of no great antiquity in English 
law, the earliest, reported case of it being in the reign of 
•Tames II. ; but it is now of a twofold nature. In the first 
place there is the retaining lien. This is similar in kind 
to other possessory liens, but of a general nature attaching 
to all papers of the client, and even to his money, up to 
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the amount of the solicitor's bill, in the hands of the 
solicitor in the ordinary course of business. There are 
certain exceptions which seem to have crept in for the 
same reason as the solicitor’s lien itself, i,e,, general eon- 
vonionce of litigation ; such exceptions are the will of the 
client after his decease, and proceedings in bankruptcy. 
In this latter case tin? actual possessory lien is given up, 
the solicitor’s interests and priorities being protected by 
the courts, and it may be said that the giving up the 
papers is really only a means of enforcing the lien they 
give in the bankruptcy proceedings. In the second place 
there is what is willed a charging lien — more correctly 
olasscd under the head of equitable lien, since it does not 
require possession, but is a lien the solicitor holds over 
property recovered or preserved for his client. He had the 
Hen on an order by the court upon a fund in court by the 
common law, but as to property generally it was only given 
by 23 and 21 Viet. c. 127, § 28; and it has boen held to 
attach to property recovered in a probate action (cx parte 
Tweed, 0, A. 1890, 2 Q. 15. 167). A banker’s lien is the 
right of a banker to retain securities belonging to his 
customer for money duo on a general balance. Other 
general liens, which have been judicially established, arc 
those of wharfingers, brokers, and factors (which are in 
their nature akin to those of solicitors and hinkers), and 
of calico printers, packers of goods, fullers (at all events 
at Exeter), dyers, and millers ; but in all these special 
trades it is probable that the true reason is that the 
account due was for one continuous transaction. The 
calico would come to be printed, the goods to be packed, 
the doth to be bleached, the silk to be dyed, and the corn 
to Ik? ground, in separate parcels, it is true, and at differ- 
ent times, but all as *)im undertaking; and they arc 
therefore, though spoken of as instances of general lien, 
only adaptations by the courts of the doctrine of particular 
lien to special peculiarities of business. Jn none of these 
cases would the lien exist, in the absence of special agree- 
ment, for other matters of account, such as money lent or 
goods sold 

[BANKING, GUARANTEE, SOLICITOR , CONTRACT, 
DEBT, SALVAGE, ami all means by which a lien is acquired 
are treated ca. h in a separate article .] 


LIABILITY OF THirtD PERSONS, 

From the Article (< 4 pages) by H. A. de OOLYAR, Bamder-at- 
Law , author nf “ The Law *f Guarantees and of Principal 
and Surety," 

QuarantM.— In English law, a guar- 

antee is a contract to answer for the payment of some debt, 
or the performance of some duty, by a third person who is 
primarily liable to such payment or j>crformancc. It is a 
collateral contract, which docs not extinguish the original 
liability or obligation to which it is accessory, but on the 
contrary is itself rendered null and void should the latter 
fail, as without a principal there can bo no accessory. The 
liabilities of a surety arc in law dependent upon thoae of 
the principal debtor, and when the latter ccasc the former 
do so likewise (per Collins, L.J., in Stacey v. Hill, 1901, 
1 K.B., at p. 666). Tf, therefore, persons wrongly suppose 
that a third jKjrson is liable to one of them, and a guarantee 
Is given on that erroneous supposition, it is invalid ab 
initio, by virtue of the lex contrasM*, because its founda- 
tion (which was that another was taken to be liable) has 
failed (per Wills, J (| in Mown 1st ephen v. Lakemart , L,R,, 

7 Q.B., p. 202) 

[ There is no legal subject of general interest to the layman 
which is not dealt with and explained in the Encyclopedia 
Britannka ,] 


j — 

From the Article by J, E, P, WALLIS, M.A . , Advocate-General 
of Madras, formerly Editor “State Trials 

Extradition. — The question as to 

what constitutes a political offence is one of some nicety. 
It was discussed in In re Oastioni (1890, 1 Q.B. 

149), where it was held, following the opinion 
of Air Justice Stephen in his History of the 
Criminal Law, that to give an offence a political character 
it must be “ incidental to and form part of jxditical dis- 
turbances.” Extradition was accordingly refused for 
homicide committed in the course of an armed rising 
against the constituted authorities. In the more recent 
case of In re Afeunier (1894, 2 Q.B. 41J>), an Anarchist 
was charged with causing two explosions in PariB one at 
the Cate \tery resulting in the death of two persons, and 
tho other at certain barracks. It w r as not contended that 
tho outrage at the Cate was a political crime, but it was 
argued that the explosion at the barracks came within the 
description. The Court, however, held that to constitute 
a political offence there must be two or moro parties in tho 
state, each seeking to impose a government of its own 
choice on the other, which was not the case with regard to 
Anarchist crimes. Tho party of anarchy was the enemy 
of all governments, and its effects were directed primarily 
against the general body of citizens. The test applied in 
tho earlier case is perhaps the more satisfactory of the 
two. 

With regard to the provision that surrender shall not 
bo granted if the requisition lias in fact been made with 
a view to try and punish for an offcnco of a political 
character, it was decided in tho recent case of Arton (1896, 

1 Q.B. 108) that a mere suggestion, that after his Bur- 
render for a non-political crime, the prisoner would be 
interrogated on political matters (hits alleged complicity 
in the Panama scandal), and punished for his refusal to 
answer, was not enough to bring him within tho provision. 
The Court also held that it had no jurisdiction to entertain 
a suggestion that the request of tho French Government 
for his extradition was not made in good faith and in the 
interests of justice 

[INTERNATIONAL LAW, CRIMINAL LAW , FRAUD, 

TREASON , and other Articles give fullest particulars of 
those offences for which Extradition can be successfully 
claimed,] 


THOSE WHO MAY DEFY THE LAW, 


From the Article by THOMAS BARCLAY, LL.B,, PhD , . 
sometime Examiner in International Law to the University 
of Oxford, 

Exterritoriality.— . . . . “ The ground 

upon which the immunity of sovereign rulers from process 
in our courts,” said Air Justice Wills in the case of Migholl 
v, Sultan of Johore, 1894, “is recognized by our law, is 
tliat it would bo absolutely inconsistent with the status of 
an independent sovereign that he should bo subject to the 
process of a foreign tribunal, unless he deliberately submits 
to its jurisdiction.” It lias, however, been held whore tho 
foreign sovereign was also a British subject (Duke of Bruns- 
wick v. King of llanover, 1844), that he is amenable to the 
jurisdiction of tho English Courts in respect of transactions 
done by him in his capacity as a subject. A 11 foreign sove- 
reign ” may be taken to include the President of a Republic, 
and even a potentate whose independence is not complete. 
The immunity of a foreign diplomatic agent, as 



Tor an account of the present improved condition 
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the direct representative of a foreign sovereign (or state), I 
is based on the same grounds as that of the sovereign I 
authority itself. The international practice in the *aso of 
Great Britain was confirmed by an Act of Parliament of 
the reign of Queen Anne, which is still in force. The 
preamble to this Act states that “ turbulent and disorderly 
persons in a most outrageous manner ” had insulted the 
person of the then Ambassador of his Czarisk Majesty, 
Emperor of Great Itussia,” by arresting and detaining him 
in custody for several hours, 44 in contempt to the protection 
granted by Her Majesty, contrary to the law of nations, 
and in prejudice of the rights and privileges which 
Ambassadors and other public Ministers, authorized and 
received as such, have at all timcR been thereby possessed 
of, ami ought to bo kept sacred and inviolable.” This 
preamble has been repeatedly held by our Courts to ho 
declaratory of the English common law 

[The rights and privileges of Ambassadors are described 
at length in the Article AMBASSADOR,] 


MASTER AND SERVANT. 


From the Article ( 5 pages) by MAURICE HILL , 
JJarrietcr-at-La u\ 

Employers’ Liability. The law of England 
as to the liability of employers in respect of ]>or»onal 
injuries to their servants can only Ikj regarded as in a stage 
of transition Some servants arc practically in- 

sured against accident, others servo almost, at their own risk, 
and no logical reason can Ikj discovered for the difference. 
The common law’, indeed, is definite enough, and in its strict 
limitation of a master’s obligations admits of little am- 
biguity ; but by the Employers* Liability Act, 1880, such 
exceptions have boon grafted upon the common Jaw, and 
by tho Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1807, principles so 
alien to tho common law have been applied to some but 
not to all employments, that it is impossible now to present 
any view of this branch of the law as u logical whole. All 
that can be done is to state tho nature of the liability at 
common law, the extension of it effected by the Em- 
ployers* Liability Act, 1880, and tho new liabilities intro- 
duced by the Acts of 1897 and 1900. It is necessary to 
boar in mind that while all servants have such rights as the 
common law gives thorn, and most may havo the further 
rights conferred by the Act of 1880, some in certain 
specially favoured employments are also cntitlod to the 
peculiar benefits of tho Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

. i • i • * • • i • 

By the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1900, the benefits 
of tho Act of 1897 were, after the 1st July 1901, extended 
to some workmen in agriculture. To come 
T 1*900 within tho Act, the workman must be employed 

° * in agriculture by an employer who habitually 

employs one or more workmen in such employment. 
“Agriculture” includes horticulture, forestry, and the use 
of lund for any purpose of husbandry, inclusive of the 
keeping or breeding of live stock, poultry, or boos, and the 
growing of fruit and vegetables. If a workman is employed 
by the same employer mainly in agricultural, but partly o 
occasionally in other work, the Act applies to tho emplny- 
>mcnt of the workman in such other work. . , v , . . 

[LABOUR LEGISLATION , NEGLIGENCE, TORTS, CHIL- 
DREN (CRUELTY TO), AGENT, are but a few of the headings 
under which wilt be found important facts concerning Em- 
players* Liability .] 


of the labouring classes, see the Tenth Edition. 


PRUT LOTION OF SHOP ASSISTANTS 

From the Article (16 pages) by Mi $8 A . M* ANDERSON, 

Principal Lady luepaivr of Factories, Home < [tjirr. 

Labour Legislation. 

In four brief Acts, 1892 to 1899, tlu* first very limittd 
steps have been taken towards tho regulation of tho 
employment of shop assistants. In place of such general 
codes as apply to factories, laundries, mines- -touching 
■ security, hygiene, limitation of daily periods, provision for 
holidays, &c. — only three kinds of protective requirement 
j are binding on employers of shop assistants: (1) Limitu 
l turn of the weekly total of hours of work of persons under 
, eighteen years of ago to seventy- font inclusive of mini- 
| times; (2) prohibition of the employment of such persons 
I in a shop on tho same day that they have, to tho knowledge 
of the employer, been employed in any factory or workshop 
j for a longer |K.'riod than would, in both classes of employ- 
, limnt together, amount, to the huiiiIht of hours permitted 
to such persons in a factory or workshop ; (.*1) provision 
for the supply of seats by the employer, in all rooms of 
a shop or other premises where go<nls are retailed to the 
public, for tho use of female assistants employed in retail- 
ing tho goods the seats to be in the proportion of not 
fewer than one to every three female assistants. The first 
two of these requirements arc contained in the Act of IWV2, 
which also prescribed that a notice, referring to the pro 
visions of the Act, and stating the number of hours in the 
week during which a young person limy be lawfully cm 
ployed in the shop, shall bo kept exhibited by the employer ; 
the third requirement was first, provided by the Act of 
1899. The two intervening Acts of 1893 and lS9f> are 
merely supplementary to the Act 1892 ; the former pro- 
viding for the salaries and expenses of tho inspectors which 
the council of any county or borough (and in the City of 
London the Common Council) wore empowered by tho Act 
of 1892*to appoint for the execution of the Act ; the latter 
providing a penalty of' forty shillings for failure of an 
employer to keep exhibited the notice of the provisions of 

the Acts. . 

[For interesting details of the daily live s of the wop king 
classes, see Article of 20 pages on SOCIAL PROGRESS.] 

THE LAW COURTS. 

From the Article by Lord DAVEY, F. 1 LS. } Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary . 

LAW. — Tho outward and visible sign of the 

passing of tlio old order was given when the judges left 
their historical homo iu Westminster Hall for the 
new hilacu of .Justice in the Strand in the year couriaot 
1882, and law and equity forgathered under one j UM n C€ , 
roof. Vast as it is, the new building is not adequate) 
for tlie accommodation of all its inmates, and a judge in 
1902 still sat in old Lincoln’s Inn Hall. At the time of 
tho opening of tho new courts it was remarked that those 
who were responsible for their arrangement had apjiarently 
forgotten that the Court of Appeal sat in two divisions. 
There is a large hall which leads nowhere, and is as silent 
and deserted as Westminster Hall itself. Tho corridors 
are dark and narrow. The accommodation for counsel in 
the courts is confined and inconvenient, and the furniture 
is bare and mean. There is no room in which counsel can 
wait for their cases to lx* called on except the library, which 
is upstairs and unfitted for the purpose. The accommoda- 
tion for the judges, on the othor hand, is excellent, , , 

[ For parti, is tars as to the judicial offices in England^ s, .1 

Articles CHANCELLOR, JUDGE, APPEAL, ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL, frv.] 
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DLCEASr :> tv:,- - E K HILL. 


JV<wi the Articlf (5 D&gCS) by THOMAS BARCLAY and. 

W. F, WILCOX , 

Marriage. — In spite of active and cease- 

less agitation on behalf of the legalization in England 
of marriage with a deceased wife's Bifttcr, the 
w?th 1** advocate# of the abolition of the existing dis- 
tfic 0 «i«(f ability hud not succeeded up to 1902 in carrying 
wlf*'* any measure for its removal through both Houses 
Muter. 0 j- p ar ii; imC nt. In all the self-governing colonies, 
on the other hand, with the exception of Newfoundland, 
the restriction lias ceased to exist. The first Act legalizing 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister was adopted by 
South Australia. The royal assent, however, was not 
given till the Parliament of that state had five times 
passed the Bill. In quick succession similar statutes 
followed in Victoria, Tasmania, New South Wales, 
Queensland, New Zealand, West Australia, Barbados, 
Canada, Mauritius, Natal, and Capo Colony, As regards 
the Channel Islands, marriages of the kind in question 
were made legal some years ago in Jersey, but neither in 
the other islands, nor in the Isle of Man, lias similar 
progress l>ecn made. 

I n England the Bill to render marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister valid was first adopted by the House of 
Commons in 1850, and rejected by the House of Lords 
in 1851. It was subsequently brought before the 
legislature in 1855, 1850, 1858, 1859, 1801, 1862, 1800, 
1809, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1875, 1877 and 1878 
(Colonial Bills), 1879 (6th May, when in the House of 
Lords the prince of Wales and the duke of Edinburgh 
voted in favour of it); 18 80, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1886. 
1888, 18 89, 1890, 1891, 1896, and 1898 and 1900 
(Colonial Bills). Jn most cases it has l>ecn passed by 
the House of Commons and rejected in the House of 
Lords. In fact, few subjects have such jmwor of exciting 
interest among the Peers as the Marriage with a Deceased 
Wife's Sister Bill. It was observed that they mustered 
to deal with it as if the destiny of the nation depended 
ori its rejection 

[A 7/ better or dearer aaount of the modern position of 
women coutd be read than the eight-page Article WOMEN , 
tyLadyJEUNE, ] 
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From the Artidr by Hot h CARROLL D. WRIGHT , Ph.lh, 
LL.lJ.) Commissioner of Labour. 

Strikes and Lockouts.^ For 

damages flowing from any of these criminal acts, as from 
any actionable wrong not amounting to a crime, the 
strikers guilty of them will h<* civilly liable at the suit of 
the, employer or other person injured. And employers 


j have in recent years frequently had recourse to injunction 
' as a ready remedy to restrain strikers, especially in order 
j to stop illegal picketing. The extent to which strikers 
| may render themselves liable to an action for damages 
i by conduct aimed at bringing indirect pressure to l>car 
I upon the employer has lieen the subject of judicial con- 
sideration in several recent cases, and the law cannot yet 
be regarded as settled in any very definite manner. 

; Picketing, except for the very limited purpose allowed by 
the Act of 1875, and the other acts aimed at by that Act, 
arc means of such pressure which clearly give a cause of 
' action to the party wronged. But apart from the statute, 
there arc many formR of coercion which are actionable 
because a wrongful infringement of the liberty of others. 
The general principle is that every one, ernployor or 
workman, has a right to deal with other persons who are 
willing to deal with him, and that no one may interfere 

with that right by any form of coercion Picketing 

is thus, apart from the statute, an actionable wrong. 
The publication of black lists is the same. To call out 
men who are willing to work for an employer is an 
infringement of the right of the employer and of the 
men. If the mcrnlxTB of a trade union, in order to bring 
pressure to bear upon employer A, threaten employer B 
that unless lie ceases to deal with A the union will call 
out B’s men, it is a wrongful infringement of the right 
of A and B to deal with one another. All such forms of 
coercion, if they directly cause damage, will amount to 
actionable wrongs. An illustration may l»e seen in the 
ease of Quinn v. Leathern in 1901. At one time the case 
of Allen v. Flood in the House of Lords (1898) seemed to 
jiluce some important limitations on the civil liability of 
strikers. But the only general principle decided by that 
case was that an act lawful in itself is not converted by a 
malicious or bad motive into an unlawful act so as to 
make the doer of the act liable to a civil action. The 
question to be determined in every case will be not 
whether the strikers acted out of spite, hilt whether they 
infringed any legal right of the party complaining of their 
action. Wherever a legal right is infringed and damage 
follows, the motive of the act is immaterial except in »o 
far ns it may help to show that the damage caused was 
the natural result of the act done, and therefore not too 
remote to be actionable. 

Until recently it was supposed that for wrongs com- 
mitted in strikes only the individual wrongdoers could be 
made responsible. But the decision of the House of 
Lords in the Tuff Vale Bailway case (1901) has shown 
that a trade union can be sued in tort for acts done by 
its agents within the scope of their authority, and may 
be sued in its collective eajuicity, and execution of any 
damages recovered may l>e enforced against its general 

funds (see Trade Unions), . 

[The Article LABOUR LEGISLATION ( 1 5 pages) should 
be consulted as to the legal aspects of trade disputes and 
relations of employer and employed .] 


The only way to cultivate a general interest in the legal aspect of duilv affairs is to have some work 
of reference which will enable us easily and rapidly to acquire broad facts of law. Proceedings in the 
Houses of Parliament, in the I -aw Courts, in the County Courts, in Borough Councils, in almost every 
form of public meeting, will be invested with a new interest for us if we understand the principles of law 
which they illustrate. Police reports are apt to furnish the uninitiated reader with misguided sensations 
unless he can test the conduct oi the parties involved from a legal standpoint. Notice boards in* public 
places are to most of us dull placards of meaningless letters, and our attention is too frequently drawn to. 
them only after we have violated the rules laid down in them. Sometimes, again, they lack the authority 
to impose the rules in which we blindly acquiesce. The lejjal articles in the Eitn/clopcEdia Britanmca , of 
which the above extracts are no more than detached clauses in a preat national statute of morals, will jjjivo 
the reader an opportunity to study one of the most vital questions which have affected men of all times- 
and in every station of life. 
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"you cannot have even glanced over the jjreeeding pages devoted to extracts from the 

legal articled in the Tenth Edition without realizing that the Encydopmiia 
Britannica can claim to be a Law Library, wherein every important subject connected 
with this branch of knowledge receives the fullest attention To help you to realize how 
true this is, glance over the four divisions of this page and notice how fully each aspect, 
of Law, its history, its application to the Science of Government and Politics, its practical 
administration, and its expounders and celebrated administrators, is treated : — 

Law from the Historical Point of View. 

The Tenth Edition telis you about : — The origin of Law, Flnto’s writings on Law, 
Roman Schools of Law, Roman Law, Justinian’s Codification, Early English Law, Codes 
of Roman Law, the Code Napoleon, Jurisprudence, Institutes of Manu, Laws of Moses, 
Laws of Confucius, Laws of Mohammed, Luws of Lycurgus, Laws of Solon, Agrarian 
Laws, the Salic Laws, Brehou Laws. 

Constitutional Law. 

The Tenth Edition tells you about the Constitution, the Government of Rome, Feudal- 
ism, Parliamentary Government, Cabinet Government, State and Church, Education and 
Labour, Federal Government, the Laissez-faire Theory, Veto, Prerogative, Magna Cliarta, 
Habeas Corpus (Writ of), Petition of Rights, Bill of Rights, Monarchy, Emperor and 
Empire, Aristocracy, Republic, Socialism, Anarchism, Nihilism, Privileges of Parliament, 
Peerage, American Polities, Privy Council, National Finance, and points of Constitu- 
tional Law in all countries and at all periods of history. 

Administration of Law. 

The Tenth Edition tells you about : — Administration of justice in primitive com- 
munities, Judicial Combat, Judicial Courts, Courts of Appeal, Criminal Courts, English 
•Courts of Justice, Quarter Sessions, Courts of Oyer and Terminer, Court of Chancery, 
High Court of Admiralty, Vice -Admiralty Courts, Trial by Jury, Contempt of Court, 
Judge, Justice of Peace, Barrister, Attorney, Sheriff, Constable, the Ancient Roman 
Magistrates, Quaestors, ./Ediles, Judicial Prerogatives, Judicial Costumes, Punishment of 
Crime under Roman Law, Capital Punishment, Stocks, Pillory, Torture, the Knout, 
Prison Discipline, and the administration of justice in all countries and at all periods 
oi history. 

Great Lawgivers and Lawyers. 

The Tenth Edition tells you about those who have made and administered Law : — 
Moses, Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed, Zoroaster, Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, Alfred the 
Great, Grotius, Sir Edward Coke, Blackstone, Mansfield, Eldon, Daniel Webster, and all 

those whose names are famous in legal circles down to our own time. 

ft 
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HOW TO USE THE INDEX. 


rpHE 26,000 articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica constitute 26,000 pigeon-holes in 
which the whole sum of human knowledge is filed away for convenient reference. But 
this is not all that has been done for the convenience of the reader ; if it were all there would 
still lie something left to be desired. Some among these 2G,000 pigeon-holes are so large, and 
contuiu so many items of information, that if no further sub-division were made the possessor 
of the Encyclopaedia might lose time in looking through the contents of a large pigeon-hole 
in order to find the one item of which he was in search. Again, it is quite possible that 
he may be at a loss to know in which pigeon-hole he ought to search. In order to do- 
away with this inconvenience the contents of the Encyclopedia Britannica have as a 
matter of fact been classified twice over. The first classification is that already indicated — 
the division of all knowledge into 26,000 pigeon-holes. The 26,000 pigeon-holes are left 
undisturbed, so that a reader who wants to grasp the whole of any one of the 26,000 
subjects may conveniently do so. Then another copy of the Encyclopedia is taken, so- 
to speak, and instead of being divided into 26,000 large pigeon-holes, is divided into 
some 600,000 small pigeon-holes. This result has been attained by making the most 
elaborate and minute index which has ever been compiled. This index, which forms a 
volume by itself, in no way obstructs the use of the Encyclopedia upon such occasions 
as make it expedient that a man should have laid before him all the contents of one of 
the 26,000 large pigeon-holes, but it is of enormous utility to the same man who, at 
another moment, instead of desiring to have laid before him one-twenty-six-thousandth 
part of the world’s knowledge, desires, as quickly os possible, to find his way to a special 
item of information which constitutes only one-six-hundred-thousandth part of the sum- 
total. In order that the distinction between these two sorts of services which the 
Encyclopedia Britannica renders to- its possessor may be clearly defined, one should 
consider for a moment the distinction between an encyclopaedia and a dictionary. The 
dictionary plan presents the marked advantage that the reader who desires to find only 
one isolated item of information finds it without a moment’s delay in its alphabetical 
place. But the encyclopaedia plan presents an advantage generally recognized aB being 
even more important, in that a complete treatise upon any subject is infinitely more 
agreeable to read, and infinitely more easy to apprehend, than an isolated statement 
of fact unsupported and unexplained by its natural context. And the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is, from this point of view, a library of 26,000 books, some large and some 
small ; but if a man does not know to which one of the 26,000 books he should turn, or 
does not know to which precise page of any one of them he should turn, the index 
in a moment transforms his library into a dictionary. Take, for instance, the article 
“Anatomy." It describes every part of the human body, and fills a hundred pages, so 
that it is really a book in itself — a complete treatise on Anatomy, by the study of 
which a man can learn all there is to learn about the subject. But the various parts 
of the article are minutely indicated by some 2000 index entries, bo that the reader 
may at once turn to any especial part of the article which he desires to consult. 

This Index, immense as it is, has been compiled on a plan so simple that 
reference to its innumerable departments may be made with the greatest ease. One example 
will suffice for the clear understanding of the method to be employed in finding an item 
of information. Suppose you wish to know about capstans. You turn to the entry : 

Chf/Han 6 78a. Five is the number of the volume, seventy-eight the number of the . 

page, and a the first quarter of the page, which for the purposes of indexing has been treated 
as consisting of the four quarters a, 6, c, and d. 1 

■ J 
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j EC ENT experience! have quickened every Englishman's interest in the colonies and in colonial problems, for 
the comprehension of which the Encyclopedia Britannic*, is an invaluable work of reference. It is hardly 
I credible, and yet it is true, that a great many people needed the pageant of colonial officials from all quarters 
of the globe, and the gallant sacrifice of colonial lives in the field, to bring home to them the existence of a 
force in the politics of the British Empire probably greater than any other that has yet been illustrated by the 
course of history in the annals of parliamentary government 

In a matter of such vital and imminent interest it may well be expected that the Tenth Edition should be 
fully equipped, and the following brief extracts dealing with the colonies are but a most imperfect outline of that great map 
of information which will amply repay study within the Thirty-five Volumes of the work itself. 



THE KERNEL OF THE COLONIAL PROBLEM. 


From the Prefatory Emy (13 pa^BS) to Volume 2f> by EDWARD DICEY, C.R> 

The recognition of this plain truth, unwelcome as it innv l>e, has strengthened the growth 

of the Imperialist movement, which, in England at any rate, 1ms been the most remarkable feature of the 
fourth quarter of the 19th century. There is no need to have reached an advanced age in 
order to remember the time when the formation of a Federated British Empire was regarded as 
an idle dream of Utopia. Till the days of the fourth Lord Carnarvon, no statesman had ever 
come forward as the champion of Imperial Federation j and even the Minister under whose auspices the 
Dominion of Canada became an accomplished fact was looked upon by his contemporaries as an amateur 
politician. The idea that the union of the scattered colonies of Great Britain beyond the seas could ever 
come within the domain of practical politics had hitherto ine^ with no support from the lending statesmen 
of the Victorian era, whether Liberal or Conservative. Federation never formed part of the programme 
of either party — of the Liberals even less, if possible, than of the Conservatives. Why this should have 
been the case is obvious enough. Tn former days the first practical step towards the creation of an 
Imperial Federation was deemed to be the establishment of a Customs Union, under which all parts of 
the British Dominions, wherever situated, or whatever might be the nationality of their inhabitants, 
should not only enjoy free trade with one another, but should be advantaged, as against foreign nations, 
by being subject to lower duties than those imposed on foreign traders. To take such a step, to however 
small an extent, was deemed an infraction of Free Trade principles ; and up to a very recent jxjriod the 
theory that Free Trade was a system advantageous everywhere, at all times, and in all circumstances, was 
a cardinal tenet not only of the Manchester school, but of the whole Liberal party, Amongst the causes 
to which the progress of the Federation movement is due, the decline of popular faith in the universal 
application of Free Trade principles cannot fairly he overlooked. The chief cause, however, is beyond 
doubt the advance in the use of telegraphic communication. Any system of common government between 
the mother country and the British colonies, other than that of a vague dynastic union, was manifestly 
impossible so long as communication between the parent State and her offspring was a matter of weeks 
or months. Of course, notwithstanding all the improvements in railway and steamship communication, 
the mileage distance between the mother country and her colonies forms a grave difficulty in the way of 
any possible Federation; but this difficulty nowadays is insignificant compared with what it was in 1875. 
Thanks to submarine telegraphy, any event of public interest which occurs in Great Britain is known at 
once in every important colony. In the same way, the main incidents of colonial life are read and com- 
mented on ftt home almost simultaneously with their occurrence. The variations of public opinion in Great 
Britain and in all the self-governing colonies of Greater Britain are discussed simultaneously in every 
‘part of the British Empire, Joint administration conducted by telegraphy cannot, for various reasons, 
be ever as satisfactory as joint administration by oral methods and personal intercourse. Still, the. former 
system of administration is conceivably possible, while the latter is at present manifestly impossible. What, 
however, is even more important than the increased facility of communication between all parts of the 
British Empire is the extent to which this facility of communication has tended to weld Great Britain 
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f u nll(y hta common interests, and common ideas. All 
***d Greater Britain into one people With common fcilO 0 > thmurh mutual affections mitrht 

Awj/jes w/jjcA Aave jv/stfw settled m the colonies must; be swore that, though mutual amotions might 

remain undiminished ' the interest in each other*s fortunes felt by the members of & fsmiy, resi ing some 
at home, some in the colonies, tended formerly to decrease with the lapse of years. But when the papers 
report every morning to every British town of importance in each quarter of the globe the news of what 
hai passed on the preceding day, whether in the mother country or in her dominions beyond the four 
•eas, the common interest in each other’s doings and sayings, which binds together men of the same race 
and country, is far leas liable than it was heretofore to diminish in strength. To a great extent the 
British race, whether at home or abroad, has, owing to the advance in telegraphy, become again one 
community, united by other ties besides those of a common language and a common ancestry. We have 
seen how this rapidity of communication works in practice by the experience of the South African War. 

It needs no saying that the war would not havo excited the intense sympathy displayed by the Colonies 
if the defeats, victories, sufferings, and triumphs, not only of the British army, but of the Colonial 
contingents, had not been made known to them day by day in the order of their occurrence. Wo must 
not seem to undervalue the military assistance afforded by these contingents, if we regard as yet a more 
important result the way in which this assistance has tended to strengthen the influences which work for 
Imperial Federation. There are grave practical difficulties which attend the formation of any working 
scheme for carrying out the idea of the Federation of the British Empire. But it is a striking fact that, 
for the first time in British annals, this idea has commended itself to popular favour both at home and 
in the Colonics 


r The above is a short extract from one of many Prefatory Essays to the Volumes contributed by such authorities 
as Sir LESLIE STEPHEN , A r.C.A; BENJAMIN KIDD ; AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, A’.C.y FREDERICK GREENWOOD ; 
KARL PEARSON, F.R.S. ; the Rev. W, E . COLLINS , M.A,, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Kings College, London / 
and Dr. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D . , B.Sc. These essays will be found to be valuable introductions to the study 
of Recent Politicai Progress, the Influence of Modern Research in the Scope of World History , the Growth of Toleration , 
the application of the Doctrine of Evolution to Sociological Theory and Problems , Modern Conditions of Literary Pro- 
duction , the Influence of Commerce on International Conflicts , the Function of Science in the Modem State , and Methods 
and Results in Modern Theology P\ 


WHAT THE COLONIAL EMPIRE MEANS. 


From the Article (9 p&$8S) by MI$S FLORA SHAW» 

The British Empire.— The Colonial 

empire -exclusive of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies — comprises forty-three district governments. 
It is divided into colonies of three classes and dqHiiid- 
encies ; these, again, are in some instances associated for 
administrative purposes in federated groups. The three 
classes of colonies are Crown Colonies, Colonies possessing 
representative institutions hut not responsible government, 
and Colonies possessing representative institutions ami 
insensible government. In Crown Colonies the Crown 
has entire control of legislation, and the public officers 
are under the control of the Home Government. In 
representative Colonics the Crown has only a veto on 
legislation, but the Home Government retains control of 
the public officers. In responsible Colonies the Crown 
retains a veto upon legislation, but the Home Government 
has no control of any public officer except the Governor. 

In Crown Colonies — with the exception of Gibraltar 
and St Helena, where laws may be made by the Governor 
alone — jaws are made by the Governor with the con- 
currence of a council nominated by the Crown. In some 
Crown Colonies, chiefly those acquired by conquest or 
cession, the authority of this council rests wholly oil the 
Crown ; in others, chiefly those acquired by settlement, 
the council is created by the Crown under the authority of 
local or Imperial laws. The Crown council of Ceylon may 
be cited as an example of the first kind, and the Crown 
council of Jamaica of the second. 

In colonies jxisscBsing representative institutions writhout 
responsible government, the Crown cannot (generally) 


[ legislate by Order in Council, and laws are made by the 
Governor w’ith the concurrence of the legislative body or 
bodies, one at least of these bodies, in cases where a second 
chamber exists, j assessing a preponderance of elected 
representatives. The Bahamas, Barbados, and Bermuda 
have two legislative bodies— one elected and one nomi- 
nated by the Crown ; Malta and the Leeward Islands 
have but one, which is partly elected and partly 
nominated. 

Under responsible government legislation is carried 
on by [Mirliamcntary means exactly as at home, with a 
cabinet responsible to parliament, the Crown reserving 
only a right of veto which is exercised at the discretion of 
the Governor in the case of certain Bills. The executive 
councils in those colonies, designated as at home by 
jiarliamontary choice, are appointed by the Governor 
alone, and the other public officers only nominally by the 
Governor on the advice of his executive council. 

Colonial governors are classed as governorB-general ; 
governors ; licut. -governors \ administrators ; high com- 
missioners j and commissioners, according to the status 
of the colony and dependency, or ‘group of colonics and 
dependencies, over which they preside. Their powers vary 
according to the position which they occupy. In all cases 
they represent tho authority of the Crown. 

As a consequence of this organization the finance of 
Crown Colonies is under the direct control of the Imperial 
Government j the finance of representative Colonies though 
not directly controlled, is u»uall> influenced in important 
departures by tho opinion of the Imperial Government.' 
In responsible Colonies the finance is entirely under local 
control, and tho Imperial Government is dissociated from 
either moral or material responsibility for colonial debts. 

The total revenue, expenditure, and trade of the Colonial 
empire for 1900 were as follows : — 


The wonderful etory of the growth of English Sea Power ia told in the Tenth Edition. 



Every portion of the British Empire, its history and colonial development* is described in the Tenth Edition. 


Re 

Expenditure .... 56,563,680 

Imports 181,846,110 

Exports 192,380,040 

In federated groups of colonies and dependencies 
matters which arc of common interest to a given number 
of separate governments arc by mutual consent of the 
federating communities adjudged to the authority of a 
common government, which, in the caw of self-governing 
colonies, is voluntarily created for the purpose. The 
associated states form under the federal government one 
federal body, but the parts retain control of local matters, 
and exercise all their original rights of government in 
rogard to those. The advantages of united action arc 
thus secured for larger questions without immuring the 
vigour of indei>endeut initiative in matters of individual 
concern. Th ‘ two great self-governing groups of federated 
colonies within the empire are the Dominion of Canada 
and the Commonwealth of Australia. India, of which the 
associated provinces are under the control of the central 
Government, may bo given as an example of the practical 
federation of dependencies. Examples of federated Crown 
Colonies and lesser dejKindcncicH are to U* found in the 
Leeward Island group of the West Indies and the feder- 
ated Malay States. 

This rough system of self-government for the empire 
1ms been evolved not without some strain and friction, by 
tlm recognition through the vicissitudes of three hundred 
years of the value of indci>ondent initiative in the develop- 
ment of young countries. Queen Elizabeth’s first, patent 
to Sir Walter Raleigh permitted British subjeets to accom- 
pany him to America, “with guarantee of a continuance 
of the enjoyment of all the rights which her subjects 
enjoyed at home.” 


FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO CAPE COMORIN. 

From the Articles ( 123 P&&BS) on INDIA by Sir IV. IV. 
HUNTER, LL.D., C.l.li., Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, 
KJ’.S.T., KJ'M.tl., Sir ALFRED COMYN 

LYALL, K.c.li,, a.C.I.E., and JAS. SUTHERLAND 
COTTON , M.A. 

THE LAST FORTY YEARS. 

India. - . From 1 860 to 1900 what changes ! 

what advance ! Every year adds to the number of Indians 
who flock to British colleges or to the Inns of Court. 
The iron bands of caste, of custom, and of spiritual 
authority are more and more relaxing. The Hanot ions and 
the penalties by which Hindu society was regulated are 
gradually but surely falling into disuse, and as yet there 
is no new system to replace them. Slowdy (and bettor 
therefore if slowly) an ancient creed is nodding to its fall. 

It is the story of the sleeping Princess. For long ages 
India has slumbered immovable, but at length the spell is 
broken. From the far West has come the awakening. 
Suddenly life is actively resumed. The parrots and the 
monkeys scold, the geese cackle, the ass brays, but man 
hurries anew about his business. Torpor is shaken off, 
and a nervous activity takes the place of silence and 
inaction. The Princess has arisen, and moves forward, 

• though with dazed eyes and uncertain steps, encumbered 
by the folds of her old-world garments. In confidence, 
yet not without hesitation, she follows the stranger into a 
world which is new and unimaginable to her. The dawn 
us she draws onward quickens ’all her pulses, and shines 
more and m:*rc upon her, as she advances, with the light 
of incomparable promise * 

The biographies of the great Pioneers of 


THE MEANING OF "BRITISH INDIA." 

...... Politically, India is divided into some thirteen 

provinces of varying size under direct British administration, 
and a number of native States t stimated at more than 200, 
which exercise more or less of the attributes of sovereignty 
under British control. According to Act of Purliuuicnt 
(52 and 53 Viet, c, 63, sec. 18, subset's. 4 and 5), “British 
India ” is interpreted to mean “all territories and pluee« 
within His Majesty’s dominions which are for the time 
; being governed by His Majesty through tho governor- 
| general of India or through any other governor or officer 
! suliordinate to” him ; and “ India” is interpreted to mean 
: “British India together with any territories of any native! 
prince or chief under the* suzerainty of His Majesty exer- 
cised through the governor-general of India, or through 
any other governor or officer suliordinate to” him. 

! Native States occupy about 38 per cent, of the total 
area, and contain about 23 per rent, of the total fiopuln- 
tion. They vary in wizti from Ibiidnmbad or the Nizam’s 
Dominions (with nn area of 83,000 square miles ami a 
population of 11 millions) to a share of a petty village 
in Kathiawar. Tho one feature common to all alike 1 is 
that ordinary British administration is excluded. In 
Anglo-Indian phraseology, all relations with them are 
“political.” 

NAHVL HTATEb AND UJilT DOMINION. 

Almost all tho native states of India, therefore, 

represent the scattered remnants of those rulerships that 
were hastily built up out of tin* ruins of the Moghal empire, 
which had itself consolidated a number of pre-existent king- 
doms. The whole Indian continent had fallen Imck into 
that condition of separate contending principalities, profess- 
ing but not practising allegiance to an emperor at Delhi, 
which prevailed before Baber founded the Moghul dynasty 
j in the early part of the Kith century. That dynasty hod 
j now succumbed ; but it had hardly jmssed away lie fore 
another empire liegan to take the vacant place, growing 
slowly at first, and with almost imperceptible advances. 
The rise and progress of tho British power, however, m 
no way followed the method of its predecessor; and this 
difference hud an important effect u |h>ii the formation of 
j the native states as we now see them. hi the 16th 
j century Babur conquered all northern India by force of 
arms, and his successors extended their dominion by a 
j series of campaigns ; they muI slued all opposition by 
! BUfioriority in war. They left standing no rivals whom 
! they could overthrow'; their object was to bring the 
| whole country under their yoke ; they tolerated no 
j equality; their monarchy whh avowedly military and 
aggressive ; their power levelled every obstacle that it 
could reach. 

The British dominion began in another manner and went 
on by other methods. Englishmen had obtained their foot- 
hold on the Indian sea-coast as traders, and for 
some time afterwards they neither attempted nor 
desired territorial possessions. Their gradual eQa troh 
interference in the quarrels and intrigues of the 
native princes w'as mainly forced upon them in their com- 
mercial comjietition with the French ; and thus they 
entered upon a system of extending their sphere of 
influence by alliances with the nearest states, assisting 
them with troops and money, so that their general policy 
was to join any friendly povver in resistance against a 
common enemy. When in 1757 (’live made for the ISnat 
India Company their first substantial conquest of territory 
— the province of Bengal he* merely added one more to 
the long list, of states, held nominally bv a grant from the 
Delhi emperor but really independent, into which the old 
empire had l>een broken up piecemeal 

Empire are given in the Tenth Edition 
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The Act for the better government of India 

(1858), which finally transferred the entire administration 
from the Company to the crown, was not passed without an 
eloquent protest from the directors, nor without acrimonious 
party discussion in parliament. It enacts that India shall 
be governed by, and in the name of, the sovereign of England 
through one of the principal secretaries of state, assisted by 
a council of fifteen members. The governor-general received 
the new title of viceroy. The European troops of the 
Company, numfiering about 2-1,000 oflieers and men, were 
amalgamated with the royal service, and the Indian navy 
was abolished. By the Indian Councils Act (1861) the 
governor-genernrs council and also the councils at Madras 
and Bombay were augmented by the addition of non-official 
members, either natives or Europeans, for legislative 
purposes only ; and by another Act passed in the same year 
high courts of judicature were constituted out of the existing 

supreme courts at the presidency towns 

ADMINISTRATION 

The supreme authority over all British India, 

both for executive and legislative purposes, is vested by a 
series of Acts of Parliament in the viceroy or governor- 
general in-council, subject t> the ultimate sanction of the 
secretary of state in England. Every executive order ami 
every legislative statute runs in the name of the “Governor- 
(fenerai-in ‘Council” ; but in certain exceptional classes of 
cases a power is reserved to the viceroy to act indepen- 
dently of his council. This council is twofold. First, 
there is the ordinary or executive council, usually com- 
posed of about six official members besides the viceroy, 
which may be compared with the cabinet of a constitu- 
tional country. It meets regularly at short intervals, 
discusses and decides upon questions of foreign policy and 
domestic administration, and preparos measures for the 
legislative council. Its members divide among themselves 
the chief departments of state, such as those of foreign 
affairs, finance, war, pul die works, A’c. ; while the viceroy 
combines in his own person the duties both of constitu- 
tional sovereign and prime minister. Secondly, there is 
the legislative council, which is constituted by the same 
members as the preceding, with the addition of the 
governor of the province in which it may be held, and 
o.ficial delegates from Madras and Bombay, together with 
certain nominated members representing the non-official 
native and European communities . . . 

CASTE. 

Whence arose this new constitution of the 

Aryan tribes into nations, with castes, priests, and kings? 
We have seen that, although in their earlier colonics on the 
Indus each father was priest in his family, yet the chieftain, 
or lord of the settlers, called iu some man specially learned 
in holy offerings to conduct the great tribal sacrifices. 
Such men were highly honoured, and the famous quarrel 
which runs throughout the whole Veda sprang from the 
claims of two rival sages, Vashishtha and Visviimitru, to 
perform one of these ceremonies. The art of writing was 
unknown, and the hymns and sacrificial words had to be 
handed down by word of mouth from father to son. It 
thus happened that the families who learned them by 
heart Ijecame, as it were, the hereditary owners of the 
liturgies required at the most solemn offerings to the 
gods. Members of these households were chosen again 
and again to conduct the tribal sacrifices, to chant the 
faittle-liymn, to implore the divine aid, or to pray away 
the? divine wrath. Even the Rvj* Veda recognises the 
importance of these sacrifices. “That king,” says a verse, 
“before whom inarches the priest, ho alone dwells well- 
established in his own house, to him the people bow 

The JjvtiH of Clive and Warren nestings related 


down. The kiug who gives wealth to the priest, lie will 
conquer, him the gods will protect,” 

THE PLAGUE 

In 1 896-97 India was revisited by famine, and 

the bubonic plague, which has since been constantly present 
in more or less virulence, first showed itself. The famine 
of 1896-97 extended over some 310,000 square miles, 
with a population in round figures of 35 millions, and was 
most severe in the North-West Provinces, in Oudh, and in 
the Central Provinces. It lasted from about Soptemte 
1896 till Octotor 1897. At the worst time the total 
numbers on relief were 4,609,000. The death-rate per 
milks in the famine districts roso from 32*80, the normal 
death-rate, to 39*54. Tim total Government expenditure 
and loss to Government is estimated at about 17£ millions. 
A commission was appointed at the close of 1897 to re- 
port on the working of the Famine Code, and on the 
sufficiency of measures taken to combat famine* 

It rejiortcd in the ensiling year. The bubonic 
plague was first identified in Bombay city to- pimgut. 
wards the end of Septemlwr 1896, and after- 
wards spread to the Deccan, the western districts of the 
Nizam's Dominions, the Punjab, the North West Pro- 
vinces, and Bengal. From September 1896 to the end of 
April 1900 the reported plague deaths in the whole of the 
Bombay country were 299,844, and 58,843 for other parts 
of India, while the actual plague deaths were probably 
considerably more. The Bombay and Karachi export 
trade has been seriously affected by the plague. Grievous 
as is thy mortality from plague, a total even, sav, of 
475,000 for a period of nearly four years is less tlmii the 
difference between the highest cholera mortality (727,493 
in 1892) and the lowest (152,703 in 1898) in British 
India in a single year. In November 1898 a mixed 
commission, consisting of three medical experts from the 
United Kingdom and two Indian officials, was appointed 
to investigate the plague question in India. Their report 
favoured inoculation, opposed the enforced removal of 
plague patients to hospitals, which had proved the cause 
of much rioting and violence ; and made other suggestions 
of which tho sense generally was unfavourable to segrega- 
tion, or evacuation of infected places except in villages 
and small towns, and to cordons, and the search of railway 
passengers. Again, in 1900, famine appeared and proved 
itself most severe in Bombay, Itajputana, and the Central 
Provinces. Tho tract concerned contained a population of 
85 millions, of whom perhaps 52 millions were severely 
affected. Of tho 85 millions, 43} millions were inhabi- 
tants of native states, and 41 J millions were in British 
territory. At the close of May 1900, 5,802,000 were in 
receipt of relief. After tho rainy season of 1900 distress 
gradually abated. Tho expenditure necessary to cojv 
with the famine was estimated at £1 3,000,000 (at 15 
rupees to the .£1). Tho death of adults from starvation 
is stated to have lx*en of rare occurrence, and duo entirely 
to tho apathy of tho people themselves. ...... 

VILLAGE INDUSTRIES, 

Historically tho most interesting, and still tho 

most important in the aggregate, of all Indian industries are 
those conducted in every rural villago of tho lanc^ Tho 
Hindu village system is based ui>on division of labour quite 
as much as upon hereditary caste. The weaver, tho potter, 
tho blacksmith, the brazier, tho oil-presscr, are each mem- 
bers of a community, as well as inheritors of a family 
occupation, On the one hand, they have a secure market 
for their wares, and, on tho other, their employers have a 
guarantee that their trades shall be well learned. Sim- 
plicity of life and permanence of employment are here 

in the Tenth Edition will well repay reading.' 
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happily combined with a high degree of excellence in design 
and honesty of execution 

RATS? AND MICE. 

The rat and mouse family is only too numer- 
ous. Conspicuous in it is the loathsome bandicoot (Mm 
bandicota), which sometimes measures 2 feet in length, 
including its tail, and weighs 3 lb. It burrows under 
houses, and is very destructive to plants, fruit, and even 
poultry. More interesting is the tree rat (J/. arborem), a 
native of Bengal, about 7 inches long, which makes its 
nest in cocoa-nut palms and bamboos. The voles or field 
mice (genus Arvioola) occasionally multiply so exceedingly 
as to diminish the out turn of the local harvest, and to 
require special measures to be organized for their suppres- 
sion 

[ The statistics as to deaths from snake-bite in India form 
a startling feature of these articles : in one year a total of 
*6,777 persons were killed by snakes , and fS? i liras paid 
in rewards for the destruction of 127,295 snakes.'] 


A MONSTER COMMONWEALTH. 


From the Articles (33 pages) on AUSTRALIA by R. HELM, 
Rev. J. MILNE CURRAN, and T. H. COGHLAN, (.Wk- 

merit Statistician,) New South J Tales, 

LxnoiiA I ION 

Australia. — Ry the end of the year 1873 the 

whole of the eastern portion of Australia hod Iwen explored, the 
unknown port- of the continent being confined to the interior of 
West Australia and those districts of South Australia north of the 

Maodonnell Range and west of the overland telegraph line 

The list of explorers from 1875 to 1900 is a long one ; hut after 
Forrest's and Giles’s ex [editions the main object ceased to he the 
•discovery of jmstoral country : a new zest hud been added to the 
cause of exploration, and most of the smaller expoditioiiH concerned 
themselves with the search for gold. Amongst the more imjiorUnt 
-explorations may he ranked those of Tietkins in 1880, of W. 
Lindsay in 1891, ofWelli in 1896, ofHuhlie in 1896, and of the 

Hon. iWid Carnegie in 1896-97 

One of the most successful expeditions which traversed West 
Australia was that led and equipped by tho II 011 . I>avid Carnegie, 
whioh started in July 1806, and travelled north-easterly until it 
reached Alexander Spring ; then turning northward, it traversed 
tho country between Wells’s track of 1896 and the South Austra- 
lian border. The expedition encountered many hardships, but 
successfully reached Hall Greek in the Kimberley district. After 
a few months' rest it started on the return journey, following 
Sturt Crook until its termination in Gregory's Salt Sea, and then 
keeping parallel with the South Australian border os far as Lake 
Macdonald. Rounding that lake the expedition moved south- 
west and reached the settled districts in August 1897. The 
distance travelled was 5000 miles, and the actual time employed 
woe eight months. This expedition put an end to the hope, no 
long entertained, that it was possible to obtain a direct and 
practicable route for stock between Kimberley and Ooolgardie 
gold-fields ; and it also proved that, with the possible exception of 
small isolated patches, the desert traversed contained no auriferous 

country 

ABORIGINES. 

The aboriginios of Australia arc a single race through- 
out tho whole continent. They are far removed ib character iron* 
any other pooples, and have evidently boen isolated from the 
rest of the human race from prehistoric times. Although their 
physical and mental characters stamp them as one, it is gener- 
ally accepted now that the race is a blend of two or thro- 
different elements, introduced into Australia probably when the 
continent was still connected by dry land with New Guinea If 
tho aboriginal races be divided, as they conveniently mav, into 
three classes, class A would be characterized as follows ; — Hunters 
■and fishers who dig for tubers, build crude canoes, have implement* 
of rode design, have no fixed abode and no buildings. Class R 
would comprise hunters of a higher class, having finer- finished 
weapons, showing skill in carving, dressing neatly, and having 
habitations. Class C would include a higher grade, namely, those 
with fixed habitations, some rude method of agriculture, and some 
form of government. The Australiau aborigines undoubtedly 


belong to tho first or lowest class. They are typical hunters, 14 in 
this resect unapproached by the Canadian trapper, the South 
African bushman, or any other |M»ople, savage or civilized." 
Although iu physical apiwamnco the natives vary considerably . 
still they are clearly differentiated from anv other race. The colour 
of the skin ranges from dusky eoppor to black. Muscle is usually 
not well developed, the legs in particular being notably destitute 
of calves. The physique of the aborigines of tho central and more 
arid ]K>rtlon« of the continent is not, as might b© expected, up to 
that of tho fuvuurcd tribes living on the coast or coastal uplands. 
Kxeept in tho arid anterior the Australian black -fellow averages 
5 feet rt inches in height, while savages standing 6 feet nr*- not mi- 
common. There is usually an abundance of hair on tho face and 
breast ; but towards thr 1 orthern portions of the continent it has 
been noted that the aboriginal has a less luxuriant Ward, The 
hair of the head is raven black and wavy i this is somewhat 
modified where Papuan influence has been felt, the hair then being 
quite curly and frizzly. Tho peculiarities about the aboriginal's 
head arc very marked. The skull is abnormally thick and the 
cerebral cafuicity small. The head is long and Nornewliat narrow, 
and the forehead recedes in a marked degree, lie 1»ih usually 
excellent teeth, and tho hands and feet are not strikingly large. 
The black-fellow's carriage is graceful and erect ; be walks with the 
bead well thrown hack, and his senses are always on the alert. 
His powers in tracking, stalking his prey, and hurling his H|K<ar 
arc proverbial. II is implements, offensive and defensive, have been 
well described by standard authors, hut little or no light has been 
thrown on the origin of t hat wonderful weapon, the Iwnnerang. 
Some writers have taken the trouble to show that the boomerang 
was iu uhc ages ago in Africa and in India; hut if we deline the 
boomerang as all instrument which when projected into the air 
returns to itn thrower, it may he safely said that we have no proof 
that any other race ever knew of ’ such an implement.. The 
boomerang that returns to the thrower is rarely if ever used for 
fighting purposes. The stone implements of the aborigines may 
lie said to he crude in the extreme. Rut. any good collection of 
their implements will show (1) flakes; (2) knives, iu many 
varieties; (3) Hjs»ar-heads ; (4) chisels; (5) Hcra]>erM -, (6) noodles or 
awls ; (7) lianuucrH ; (8) anvils ; and (9) grinding stones 

flu -J'idY Of AUSi f ' A L I A N f [.Of RATION. 

The question of federation >vas not lost wight 

of by tin* framers of Hits original constitution which was 
bestowed upon New South Wales. In the r<*|H>rt of tho 
committee of the Legislative Council appointed in 1852 to 
prepare a constitution for that colony, the following passage 
occurs ; — “ One of the most prominent legislative measures 
required by tho colony, and the colonies of tin? Australian 
group generally, is the establishment at once of a General 
Assembly, to make laws in relation to those intercolonial 
questions that have arisen or may hereafter arise among 
thorn. The questions which would claim the exorcise of 
such a jurisdiction apjniar to be (1) intercolonial tariffs 
and the coasting trade j (2) railways, roads, canals, and 
other such works running through any two of the colonies; 
(3) beacons and lighthouses on the cfuist ; (4) intercolonial 
gold regulations ; (5) postage between the said colonies; 
(6) a general court of appeal from tho courts of such 
colonies; (7) a i>ower to legislate on all other subjects 
which may bo submitted to them by nddresscs from the 
legislative councils and assemblies of the colonies, and to 
appropriate to any of the above-mentioned objects the 
necessary sums of money, to be raised by a percentage on 
the revenues of all the colonies interested.” This wise 

recommendation received very scant attention 

Meanwhile a sort of makeshift was devised, and 
the IinjKTial Parliament passed a measure per- ot 

mitting the formation of a Federal Council, to oa 

which any colony that felt inclined to join could mut t, 
send delegates. Of the seven colonies New South 
Wales and New Zealand stood aloof from the council, and 
from the beginning it was therefore shorn of a large share 
of the prestige that would have attached to a body speak- 
ing and acting on behalf of a united Australia 

The council held eight meetings, at which many matters of 
intercolonial interest were discussed. The last occasion of 
its being called together was in 1899, when tho council 
met in Melbourne. In 1889 an important step towards 
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federation was taken by Sir Henry Farkes. The occasion 
was the report of Major-General Edwards on the defences 
of Australia, and Sir Henry addressed the other premiers 
on the desirability of a federal union for purposes of de- 
fence. The immediate result was a conference at Parlia- 
ment House, Melbourne, of representatives from oach of 
the seven colonies. This conference adopted an address 
to the Queen expressing its loyalty and attachment, and 
submitting certain resolutions which affirmed the desira- 
bility of an early union, under the Crown, of the Austral- 
asian colonies, on principles just to all, and provided that 
tin* remoter Australasian colonies should be entitled to 
admission upon terms to l>o afterwards agreed u}>on, and 
that steps should be taken for the appointment of dele- 
gates to a national Australasian convention, to consider 
and report upon an adequate scheme for a federal con- 
vention, In accordance with the understanding arrived 
at, the various Australasian parliaments appointed dele- 
gates to attend a national convention to be held in Sydney, 
and on the 2nd March 1891 the convention held its first 
meeting. Sir Henry Farkes was elected president, and 
he moved a series of resolutions embodying the principles 
necessary to establish, on an enduring foundation, the 
structure of a federal government. These resolutions were 
slightly altered by the conference, and were adopted in 
the following form : — 

1. The powers and rights of existing colonies to remain intact, 
except an regard* such powers as it may be necessary to hand over 
to the Federal Government, 

2. No alteration to be made in states without the consent of tho 
legislatures of such states, us well as of the federal parliament, 

3. Trade between the federated colonies to be absolutely free. 

4. l’ower to impose customs and excise duties to be in tho 
Federal Government and parliament. 

5. Military and naval defenle forces to bo under one command. 

0. The federal constitution to make provision to enable each 

state to make amendments in the constitution if necessary for the 
purposes of federation. 

Other formal resolutions were also agreed to, and on the 
31 at of March Sir Samuel Griffith, as chairman of the 
committee on constitutional machinery, brought up a draft 
Constitution Hill, which was carefully considered by tho 
convention in committee of the whole and adopted on the 
9th of April, when the convention was formally dissolved. 
The Hill, however, fell absolutely dead. Not because it 
was not a good Bill, but because the movement out of 
which it arose had not popular initiative, and therefore 
failed to reach the popular imagination 

THE TRIUMPH OF MR, CHAMBERLAIN, 

Under an Act of the British Parliament, dated 

9th July 1 900, jjassed under the auspices of Mr Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for the colonies, a proclamation was 
issued, 17th September of the same year, declaring that, 
on and after 1st January 1901, the f>eople of New r South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Co Tr Tasmania, and West Australia should l>e united 
Act, 1900 . ln IL Federal Commonwealth under the name of 
the Commonwealth of Australia. The Act which 
gave authority for the issue of this proclamation embodied 
and established (with such variations as had been accepted 
on behalf of the colonies) the constitution agreed to at the 
Fremiers’ conference of 1899. It was cordially welcomed 
in the mother country, and though its passage was marked 
by curtain difficulties, finally lieoame law amid signs of 
general approval. The difficulties arose with regard to 
the right of appeal to the Queen in Council. By Clause 
74 of the original Bill this right was very seriously cur- 
tailed ; Mr Chamberlain wished to preserve it as in the 
case of Canada, while, in order to disarm colonial opposi- 
tion, he suggested that the judicial committee of the Privy 
Couucil should be strengthened by the appointment of 


four colonial members with the rank of lords of appeal. 
But after privately conferring with the Australian dele- 
gates he withdrew this suggestion, and when the second 
reading of the Bill came on he announced that a compro- 
mise had l>een agreed upon. Tho final form of the dis- 
puted clause provided that in eases which involved non- 
Australian interests the right of appeal should be fully 
maintained, and that in questions between the Common- 
wealth and a single state, or between two states, leave to 
appeal might be given by the High Court of Australia. 
Mr Chamberlain indicated that this matter might receive 
further development at a future time, and that it was- 
possible that after consulting with the colonies the Govern- 
ment might propose the establishment of a iiermanent 
court of appeal for the whole empire 


THE OUTPUT OF COLD. 

Australia is one of the great gold producers of tlie. 
world, and its yield in 1899 was about £14,334,000 
sterling, and the total value of its mineral production was 
approximately £19,693,000. Gold is found throughout 
Australia, and the present prosperity of the states is 
largely due to the discoveries of this metal, the develop- 
ment of other industries being, in a country of varied 
resources, a natural sequence to tho acquisition of mineral 
treasure. From the dale of its first discovery, up to the 
close of 1899, gold to tho value of £368,160,000 sterling 
had been obtained in Australia. Victoria, in a period of 
forty-eight years, contributed about £254,000,000 to this 
total, and is still a large producer, its annual yield being 
about 736,000 o 29,000 men Iwing engaged in the 
search for tho precious metal. Queensland's annual output 
is 705,000 ox . ) the number of men engaged in gold-mining 
is 10,000. In New South Wales the greatest production 
was in 1852, soon after tho first discovery of the precious, 
metal, when the output was valued at £2,660,946 ; the 
production in 1899 was about 49G,000 oz., valued at 
£1,752,000. Until recently West Australia was con- 
sidered to be destitute of mineral deposits of any value* 
but it is now known that a rich belt of mineral country 
extends from north to south. The first important dis- 
covery was made in 1882, when gold was found in the 
Kimberley district ; but it was not until a few years later 
that this rich and extensive area was developed. In 1887 
gold Mas found in Yilgarn, about 200 miles cast of Forth.. 
This was the first of tho many rich discoveries in tho same 
district which have made West Australia the chief gold- 
producer of the Australian group. At the present time 
there are eighteen goldfields in the state, and it is esti- 
mated that over 20,000 miners are actively engaged in the 
search for gold. In 1899 the production amounted to* 
1,644,000 ox . , as compared with 30,310 oz. in 1891. Of 
all the Australian states South Australia has produced the 
smallest quantity of gold, the total output from the com- 
mencement of mining operations being valued at little- 
more than £2,213,000 sterling. The following table 
gives the value of gold raised from the commencement- 
of mining to the close of the year 1899: — - 


New South Wal or 
Victoria 
Queensland , 
Mouth Austral iu . 
West Australia , 


Value Produced. 
£47,540,000 
254,157,000 

47.888.000 
2,213,000 

10.900.000 


The production of gold, which had taen declining- 
steadily for many years, reached the lowest point in 1886. 
Since then there has been a marked revival 


DIVERSITY OF BIRD-LIFE. 

The birds of Australia in their number and 

variety of species (reckoned at 690) may lie deemed some 
compensation for its poverty of mammals ; yet it will not- 
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stand comparison in this respect with regions of Airica and have depended on the Acts of the colonial legislature. The 
South America in the same latitudes. The black swan of religion, laws, language, and customs of the French tsiim- 
. , f Australia wtw thought remarkable when discovered, as latimi were all guaranteed to them at the time of the cession 
>e 3 mg an old Latin proverb. Ihere is also a white eagle. of Canada to England ; and tin* rights ami privileges iier- 
lhe vulture is wanting. Sixty specie of parrots, some of taining to the Homan Catholic* Church, among a population 
them very nandsomo, are found m Australia. Tlio emu, a regarding its creed as their national religion, help to per- 
large bird of tho order Cursoros, or runners, corresponds jmtimte essential differences, by maintaining wluit is still 

with tho African and Arabian ostrich-, the rhea of South practically an established if not a state church 

America, and the cassowary of the Moluccas and New 

Guinea, in Now Zealand this order is represented by tho WAN E. V HMfiLK. 

apteryx, as it formerly was by the gigantic 1110 a, the remains ...... The forests of Canada abound in line timluT, 

of which have been found likewise in Queensland. Of the adapted to almost e.vry variety of useful or ornamental 
same species as the birds of paradise is the graceful Mtvmmi work, and furnishing one main element of wealth to the 
mperba , or lyre-bird, with its tail leathers spread in the 1 provinre. Foremost in point of utility are the white and 

shape of a lyre. The mound-raising megapodes, the bower ! red pine, annually exerted in large quantities to the 

building satin-birds, and several others, display peculiar I biitcul States and to Kurojs*. Three-fourths of the square 
habits. The honey-eaters present a great diversity of and Hutied timtar produced in the Ottawa region in 1873 
plumage. There are also many kinds of game birds, was of white pine. Cedar, red pine, and railway-ties chiefly 
pigeons, ducks, geese, plovers, and quails. made of tamurae, were the others which wore produced in 

The ornithology of New South Wales and Queensland largest quantities. Fine trees of 100 feet high are not un- 
is more varied and interesting than that of the other common ; and instances are not rare of trees greatly 

provinces exceeding that height. 


THE GREAT DOMINION. 

From the Article n (32 pages) on CANADA Inf Professor 
DAN/AS WILSON , G. M, DAWSON, LLlO'MX, JAS. 
W. ROBERTSON, and Q. R. PARKIN, LLP,, <\M.G. 

THE CESSION. | 

Canada. — On the cession of ( Canada to j 

Great Britain in 1703, its French colonists were guaranteed ' 
the free exercise of the Homan Catholic religion, and equal ! 
civil and commercial privileges with British subjects. 
Further privileges were secured by “the Quebec Act” of 
1774, whereby the old French laws, including the custom of 
Paris, the royal edicts, and those of the colonial intendants 
under the French regime, were declared binding in relation 
to all proportyand civil rights ; while the criminal law was 
superseded by that of England with its trial by jury. The 
seigniorioB, with their feudal rights and immunities, were 
also perpetuated ; and thus, under tho fostering protection 
of England, the colonial life of the France of Louis XV. 
and the regency survived in the “Now France” of 
Canada, unaffected by the Revolution of 1 7 912. But the 
whole French population at the date of the conquest did 
not exceed 65,000, From Great Britain, and still more 
from the older colonies, emigrants hastened to occupy the 
now territory to the north of the l$t Lawrence 

OLD FRENCH LAW. 

So long as Canada consisted of the two 

provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, even when united 
for legislative purposes they retained their diverse laws i 
and distinct judicial systems, while the Privy Council of I 
Great Britain constituted the final court of apjKjal fur 
both. In the province of Quebec the old French law, 
which was introduced under Louis XIV., is still the basis 
of tho law of property. There the tenure of property re- 
mained strictly feudal, until the settlement of the claims 
of the seigniories by the Act of 1854 brought the old 
systenfr to an end. But before that was effected new town- 
ships had boon survoyed, and land disposed of to settlers 
to be held in free and common soceage. The commercial 
law is regulated partly by the old French code, but modified 
by tho English customs, and by later Canadian legislation. 
The criminal law’s of England, and the right of trial by jury, 
were introduced by 14tli Geo. 111. e. 83. Since then all 
additions to the criminal law, or modifications of the statutes, 


The pine prepared for exportation is made into squared 
timber, measuring from 60 to 70 feet in height ; or into 
waney timber (as it is called when only partially squared 
or Hatted), averaging generally the same lengths though 
sometimes running to 100 , or even lL J 0 feet. . , . . 

THE NELD *OU MAPS. 

Tho wide mountainous Pacific border of the 

continent, constituting the 41 Kooky Mountain region," 
may best bo named as a whole the Cordillera or ( Vtlil 
Jenin belt. The Kooky Moiintayis proper in Cunudu com- 
prise only the well-defined eastern system of ranges of this 
belt. The Cordillera includes nearly the entire prnvineo 
of British Columbia, with the whole of the Yukon district 
of the* North-West. Territories. Its width is about 400 
miles, and it is throughout essentially a mountainous 
country, very complicated in its orographic features and 
interlocking river systems, but. as yet in the main very 
imperfectly delineated on any maps 

MANUFAC1 UiilS. 

In 1898 Canada exported $*1,179,1 UJ worth or manu- 
factures, a great proportion of this being the produce of the mine, 
the forest, tho sea, and the funn ; but since the adoption of the 
national policy the manufacture of goods for home consumption 
hnH very largely increased, stud) as eoitou ami woollen goods, hoots 
I and shoes, agricultural implements, ami u variety or miscellaneous 
I articles previously imjtortcd, and tlm countries sending the largest 
amounts, are, in their order, United States, (lr»-at Britain, (Jermaiiy, 
France, and Holland. The principal Hasses of goods imported lor 
home consumption are bread-stuffs, carriages, articles of cotton, 
articles of flax, hemp ami jute, iron and steel, oils, lealhor, paper, 
Movisions, silk and woollen goods. Bread ■ stuffs comprise rice, 
sago, tuj>ioea, aim! other articles not of wheat, product, .... 

FISHERIES. 

Tho principal fisheries ar« those on the Atlantic coast 

carried on by the inhabitants of Nova Scotia, New' Brunswick, Prince 
Erl ward Island, and to some extent by the people of tho eastern 
section of (Quebec. Cod, herring, mackerel, and lobsters are the 
chief product of the fisheries, though hulibut, salmon, anchovies, 
and so-culled sardines are also exported. In British Columbian 
waters the main catch is of salmon, in addition to which are 
halibut, oolachan, herring, sturgeon, cod, shell-fish, and fish taken 
for their oil value namely, tin- dog-fish and basking shark and 
the rut -fish. Ontario ami Manitoba produce white fish, sturgeon, 
and other fresh -water fish. In 1807 there were 78,069 persons 
engaged in tin* fishing industry, though only ‘27,070 were pcnna- 
nently so employed. The total production of fish in 1897 was in 
value 822,781?, 640, of which 810,8-11, 001 was exported and the 
balance oonH»iir«d at homo, this being augmented (for bait and 
other purposes) by importations to the amount of 8784,Ji2fi. 

The business of fur-seal catching is carried on to some extent in 
the North Pacific by sealers from Victoria, hut the returns of tho 
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last few years show it to be a deornasing industry, as well as one 
causing some friction with the United States. In 1895 the catch 
by Canadian pelagic sealers was 73,614 seals; in 1896, 65,677 ; 
in 1897, 30,410; and in 1898, 28,553. Owing to the seizure of 
Ganudian sealing vessels on the high seas, the contention that tho 
United States were justified in making such seizures, and the 
repudiation of sueli claim by Great Britain, tho question was sub- 
mitted to an international commission sitting in Paris, with tho 
result that a certain area (60 miles from shore) woe prescribed 
round the scaling islands of Alaska in which poltigic sealing won 
forbidden, and damages to be settled by arbitration were awarded 
to the owners of vessels that had been unlawfully seized. This 
money was paid in 1890 

h iekcl. 

Since 1875 commerce has greatly expanded. The 

opening u]> of the fertile lands in the north-west, tn« inoroase of 
population, the discovery of new' mineral holds, and the construction 
of railways have changed the conditions, methods, and channels of 
trade. The development that has taken place may be soon from 
the ilgures in the following tabular statement : — 

fw | Total Export*. ' Total Imports, j Duty. 

I » a "I i * 

1880 | 87,911,458 86,904,747 71,782,349 14,138,849 

1890 j 96,749,149 121,858,241 112,765,684 24,014,908 

: 1900 j 191,894,723 189,622,613 180,804,316 28,889,110 

AGRICULTURE. 

About 42 per cent, of the population of 

Canada belong to families whoso heads or members are 
engaged in agriculture. A large number more are employed 
in industries arising out of agriculture ; among these are 
millers of hour and oatmeal, curers and packers of moat, 
makers of cheese and butter, and persons occupied in the 
transportation and commerce of grain, hay, live stock, 
meats, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, fruit, and various other 
products. It is estimated that the annual value of all farm 
crops and products in Canada is not less than 600,000,000 
dollars. The country is splendidly formed for the produc- 
tion of food. Across tho continent there is a zone about 
3500 miles long and nearly as wide as France, with a 
climate adapted to the production of foods of superior 
quality. In places which are now cultivated the soil has 
been found fertile. That of Manitoba is rich in the con- 
stituents of plant food to u degree that surpasses nearly 
all the soils of Europe 

‘ L '.UM-LOERATItrN. 

The four provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New 

Brunswick, and Nova Scotia were confederated as the 
Dominion of Canada in 1867, At the request of the Do- 
minion parliament the territory ruled by the Hudson Hay 
Company was ceded to Canada by the imjierial Government 
in 1870, on the payment of 8300,000 to satisfy the Com- 
pany’s claims. From a portion of this territory the province 
of Manitoba was immediately formed, though it became 
necessary to quell by military force a rebellion among the 
half breeds of the Red River district before the Dominion 
could finally Dike possession of the country. In the fol- 
lowing year (1871) British Columbia joined the Dominion, 
the chief condition of the union 1 icing that a railway 
should be built within ten years to connect the Pacific 
coast with the eastern provinces. In 1873 Prince Edward 
Island entered the confederation. The N elson River country 
to the west, of Hudson Bay was in 1876 formod into the 
district of Keewatin. In the year 1880 all the remaining 
British possessions on the continent, except Newfoundland 
and the dependent district, of Labrador, wore formally 
annexed to Canada. Two years later the provisional 
districts of A.ssiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Atha- 
basca were created, and Regina was fixed upon as their 
capital. It was not till 1 895 that the great unorganized 


tract to tho north and west was divided into four districts 
— Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie, and Yukon 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS. 

The problems with which the statesmen of 

confederated Canada have had to deal in connexion with 
the vast territory thus brought under their control have 
been numerous and of varied character. Immediately after 
confederation a serious agitation for repeal of the union 
arose in Nova Scotia, which had been brought into con- 
federation by a vote of the Legislature, without direct 
i appeal to the people ; this danger was only averted after 
much negotiation, and considerable modification of the 
terms on which that province entered the Dominion. Much 
friction has arisen in defining accurately the division of 
power between the Federal and provincial Governments. 
The founders of confederation had, in the troubles of 
the United States, an object-lesson on the necessity of 
strengthening the central authority. The American con- 
stitution, after clearly defining the powers of the Federal 
Government, leaves all unstated authority to the sovereign 
states. Canada adopted tho opposite course. While the 
range of legislative control for the province was clearly 
defined, the residuum of undolegated authority was given 
to the Federal Government, On thiB point several differ- 
ences have arisen, tho Dominion sometimes disclaiming, 
sometimes asserting, a right to interfere. When, in 1871, 
the New Brunswick legislature passed a Bill making public 
education non-sectarian, the opposition, on behalf of the 
Roman Catholic minority, appealed to the Ottawa Govern- 
ment to disallow the Act. This it refused to do, asserting 
that the province had acted within its rights. A similar 
policy was followed in 1888, when the Quebec legislature 
granted to tho Jesuit order a sum of $400,000 in com- 
pensation for property forfeited to the Crown 

<\ RULING 01 f H! PRIVY COUM’lL 

A difference of long standing was settled in 

1898 by the Privy Council, which ruled that in the question 
of the control of fisheries, w r hilc the Dominion had exclusive 
power to make regulations, the issue of licenses and the 
collection of revenues from this source belong to the pro- 
vinces, except in the cone of Manitoba and the North-West 
Territories, where no prior rights existed. In 1878 the 
Federal Government passed the Scott Act, empowering 
municipalities to deal with the traffic in liquor. The right 
of the Federal parliament to pass this Act was questioned 
as an infringement of provincial powers, but on appeal to 
the l’rivy Council tho right was maintained. It seems 
probable that most of the possible questions of difference 
between federal and provincial authority have now been 
settled by these and similar judicial decisions, and that 
Canadian experience in adapting a federal system to British 
methods of government will prove extremely useful in 
further applications of the federal idea to other parts of 
the empire, or to the empire itself. In this connexion it 
may be noted that dual representation, or the privilege of 
representing a constituency in the Dominion parliament 
and in a provincial assembly at the same time, waM tried 
in the early years of confederation, but was abolished in 
1872 as unsatisfactory 

CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION. 

• 

Among matters demanding constructive legis- 
lation in the organization of the new state the following may 
lie noted: — In 1871 a uniform system of decimal mrrtmn/ 
was established for the whole Dominion. Tho creation of a 
$u})reme Court , after engaging the attention of tho Canadian 
jiarliament for several years, was finally accomplished in 
1876. This court is presided over by a chief justice and 
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five puisne judges, and has appellate civil and criminal 
jurisdiction for the Dominion, By an Act passed in 1891 
the Government has pnw6r to refer to the Supreme Court 
any important question of law affecting the public interest. 
The right of appeal from the Supreme Court thus consti- 
tuted to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
marks, in questions judicial, Canada’s place as a part of 
the British empire. The appointment, first made in 1897, 
of the chief justices of Canada, Cape Colony, and South 
Australia, as colonial members of the Judicial Committee, 
still further established the position of that body as the 
final court of appeal for British jwoplt*. Tlu; British North 
American Act of 1807 provided that the control of election* 
for the Dominion jxirl lament should rest with the various 
provinces. This measure was necessary owing to the lack 
of machinery at the time for managing federal matters. 
This clause was superseded in 1885 by a franchise Bill, 
which provided for uniformity of suffrage and recognized 
property qualification as determining the right to vote. A 
later Act, passed in 1898, restored the provincial franchise 
as the basis for federal elections, thus reintroducing an 
clement of variety in the qualifications of voters. Ontario, 
Manitoba, British Columbia, and Prince Edward Island 
have practically manhood suffrage ; in Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick a proj>crty qualification is required. 
A general election law was passed in 1874, which provided 
for vote by ballot, the holding of elections simultaneously 
throughout the Dominion, and the abolition of property 
qualification for members of parliament. In tin; North- 
West Territories, however, elections were held by open 

voting until 1885 

RAILWAY DLVlUfiMFNT. 

In a country of vast distances with great areas 

to be opened for settlement, railway development was 
necessarily from the first a leading question of public policy. 
Two great national lines were projected as an essential part 
of confederation : the Intercolonial, built to connect the 
Maritime Provinces with the provinces on the St Lawrence; 
the Canadian Pacific to unite the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts of the Dominion, The first of these was completed 
in 187(5 ; with the various extensions since built it now 
includes 1511 miles of rood, and remains entirely under 
the control of the Government. The construction of the 
Canadian Pacific was entrusted to a private company, 
which received large subsidies of land, money, and com- 
pleted railway. This system has grown to be one of the 
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greatest in the world ; it owns more than 7UOO miles of 
road and controls about 3000 more ; in its various rami- 
fication* it touches the most important joints of Canada ; 
it has established steamship communication with Japan 
and along the great lakes. The railway mileage of tho 
whole Dominion has grown from -10-2 in 1874 to 17,250 
in 1899; and new lines are still being built as new ureas 
Ik'coiuc settled. The question of subsidizing railways has 
at various times profoundly affected the politics of the 

country 

iM MhiUAl.ON 

The completion of the Cunudu Pacific railway, 

and the consequent ojieiiing up of the prairie lands of the 
north-west, have been followed by a considerable increase in 
immigration. But at no time has this Won excessive, nor 
is any foreign nation represented by numbers sufficiently 
large to prevent ultimate fusion with the English-speaking 
| element. A considerable migration has lately taken place 
j into the north-west from tlu* western states of America. 

; The exodus from Iceland, begun in 1875, lias resulted in 
greatly decreasing the population of that, island. Jn 
{Southern Manitoba arc settled large nuniUw of Men 
nonitos, a thrifty and honest if somewhat exclusive folk, 
who fled from Europe to escape military service, For a 
similar reason the Doukhohors O/.r.), a peculiar religious 
sect from the Black Sea provinces of Kussiii, in 1899 
emigrated to Canada in a body. Scottish crofters from 
the Highlands, English and Irish agricultural labourers, 
Americans, Norwegians, Galicians, and Danes, help to 
swell a varied but hardy and industrious population. The 
district of Alberta is largely occupied by Englishmen who 
are engaged in ranching. On the Pacific slope the Chinese, 
though discouraged by a heavy •tax, are found in consider- 
able numliors, while the influx of Japanese coolies is creat- 
ing a problem in the labour market of British Columbia. 
On confederation Canada assumed the care of her own 
land defence*. The Fenian raids of 18(5(5 and 1870 delayed 
for a short time the removal of imjierial regiments, but in 
tin* latter year all British forces were withdrawn except 
those stationed at Halifax. During the war in South 
Africa (1899-1902) these, too, were temporarily replaced 
by a Canadian garrison. On the other hand, within the 
last fewyearH the imperial and the Canadian Governments 
have entered into an agreement for the joint defence of 
Ksquiniault, a new coaling and naval station on the Pacific 
coast 


The Empire on which the Sun never sets. 

T HE British Empire, as we are told in the Eiuychptt'dia Britanniva , occupies nearly one-quarter of the 
land-surface of the world, peopled by 408,588,068 persons of all races and religions, more than one- 
quarter of the world’s population. 

The Empire is divided naturally into five principal parts —the United Kingdom, South Africa, India. 
Australia, and Canada, connected by intermediate ports and coaling-stations such as the ]**rmudas, Gibraltar, 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, etc. There has been an astounding growth since the days of 
William the Conqueror, when the Channel Islands — which still remain to us — became part of the British 
inheritance, or, to take over-sea expansion, since Newfoundland was occupied in the name of Queen Elizabeth 
in the year 1588. 

To defend that Empire we spend upon our naval forces, as the Tenth Edition tells us, over 000, 000 
a year, and maintain an army of about 1,000,000 men. 

•i-Iow can we take a survey of the vast Empire ruled over by King Edward VII. ? Where can we obtain 
the means to learn the facts, the full facts, of all the different countries and races which are embraced within 
the boundaries of this world-wide dominion? Where study its army and navy, its commerce and manu- 
factures, the means of communication which bind it together, its social and political conditions, its various 
forms of government, its history, and the lives of the great men of to-day who so fully uphold and increase 
its honour? We want one work conveniently constructed with a comprehensive index to abolish the labour 
of research. This work is the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britanniva in 35 volumes. 
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The New Crown Colony. 


ina l.< • ;u'cura(rlv Mu* number of p;igv> devoted in Mu* I'jut/tln/m tint Hrittunnnt l.o Mir .subject, of 
A. AlViru alum* would. in iln*|f. be a considerable In hour. Tin* roughest esfimale, howcv er, g'bes ns.*, 
minimum of* JhM) | >•* « *;♦ «I«m j i i ii* with Aine.-i, E.-ed \|'ne*. (Vntiai Africa. South Africa, Mu- lYausMud. 1 b< 
l Jning’e River t'ohrn. Rhodcd.u ( aj»e t olum, \aial. In the 1’irsl Lditiou <d the work ( I i i b le-’S Mn»u 
one puge was deudrd |o \fVicn~ a tael in it -a If pnri <n I ouM \ Mgidlienu I til* advance, and it is well to 
remember Mud cv-i: I lie \;ed subject' of South Africa, in ill* manifold averts in which recent' liiMovv h.-e 
re\ cub'd it, b be. 1 a portion of a continent t<* «*\(i*v Motion of which the Tenth .Edition of t ! »• ■ 

f'lucfjclnpit (f/tt Hy'tiam'un ha- de^o.rd -e|>a »\*i f e a rf icier,. 


A group of Extracts from the Articles devoted to SOUTH AFRICA in the Tenth Edition . 


WHAT WL WLAN BY “BRITISH SOUTH A FMuA." 

...... Tho expression “British South Africa” - which 

lias obtained general currency, although it has unofficial sanc- 
tion — came into use, or at least began to acquire a definite 
meaning, in the early 'eighties, when the first step towards 
the partition of the continent was taken by the German 
occnjxitioii of Namaqualand (188f)). It then became at 
once evident that British in forests could no longer be con- 
fined to the regions south of the Orange river and cast of 
the Drakensberg range, and that the very existence of the 
two long-established colonies of the Cape and Natal would 
he imperilled unless praetiea.1 measures were taken to keep 
open the “English road ” to tho interior of the continent, 
which had hitherto been mainly followed by missionaries, 
traders, and travellers. Thus arose the imperial idea of a 
“ British South Africa,” as a political domain destined in 
due course to embrace in /me vast federation all existing 
colonies and all other settlements in process of develop- 
ment into free, self-governing states. Jlut such a system 
must noeossurily lack ideal completeness — such complete- 
ness as is enjoyed by the sister federations of Canada and 
Australia — so long as considerable tracts are hold by foreign 
bowers on the western and eastern seaboards (German 
Smith-West Africa; Portuguese South-East Africa). In 
the interior, however, the unity of the system has Iwen 
secured by the suppression of the late Boer states, while 
its borders have been enlarged by the settlement of Matu- 
bele and Mashona Lands (South Rhodesia), and by the 
extension of British rule, directly or indirectly, over the 
whole of Beehuanaland. Tims the expression British South 
Africa now covers the whole of the continent from the 
Zambezi to the Cape, the specified German and Portuguese 
territories alone excepted. Including these, South Africa 
has a total area of about V 164, 000 square miles, and 
a population approximately estimated ( 1 5)00) at nearly 
7,000,000, and is politically divided into five British 
colonies, two British iiroteetorates, and two non-British 
colonies ♦ . 

THE OUTPUT OF GOLD, 

Gold, with diamonds of recent discovery, still 

constitutes the chief mineral wealth of South Africa, which 
in both of these res]K*cts may be regarded as unrivalled. 
Full details are given elsewhere (Cape Colony, Tuans* 
vaal), and here it will sulliee to state that while the 
Kimh.trlcy output controls the diamond markets of the 
world, in 1898 the Transvaal gold harvest exceeded that 
of Australia, Siberia, and America, The diamantifarous 
blue clays (“pipes”) are not confined to the Cape, and rich 
auriferous reefs range fur beyond Transvaal into Southern 
Rhodesia. In other respects South Africa is well mineral- 
ized, and besides iron, copper, tin, and silver, extensive 
coal-fields occur in the Caj»c (Molteno district), in Natal 
and Zuiulaml (Newcastle, Nougoma), in the Orange* River 


I Colony (Kroon s tad), and in various jiarts of the Transvaal 
, ami Rhodesia nearly up to the banks of the Zambezi. ♦ . 

I DISCOVERY OF SOUTH AFRICA 

What Jed to the discovery of America led 

j also to the discovery, exploitation, and colonization of 
j South Africa, in the 15th century the great Eastern 
i trade with Europe was carried on by the Venetian Republic 
I ■— Venice was the gate from West to East, and her fleets, 
j richly laden with goods brought down to the shores of the 
| Mediterranean in caravans, supplied Kurojie with the 
j luxuries of the Orient. It was in that century that Portugal 
I rose to prominence as a maritime power ; and being 
| anxious to enjoy at first hand some of the commerce which 
| had brought such prosperity to Venice, Portugal deter- 
mined to seek out an ocean pathway to the Indies. It 
was with this intention that Columbus sailed westward and 
discovered America, and that Bartholomew Diaz, sailing 
southwards, discovered the Oajie of Good Hope. The 
story of these early voyages is full of gallant adventure, 
hardihood, and romance. 

MISRULE Of I HE DUTCH LAST INDIA COMPANY. 

When it is borne in mind that the Dutch at the 

Oai>e were for one hundred and forty -three years under the 
rule of tho Dutch East India Company, r.c., fur considerably 
more than half the period of their entire residence in that 
country, the importance of a correct appreciation of the 
nature of that rule to uny student of {South Afriouu his- 
tory is obvious. No modern writer — not even the South 
African historian Dr Tlieal approaches Waloruioycr either 
in the completeness of his facts or tho severity of his 
indictment. Referring to the policy of tho company, 
Watcriiieyor says ; — 

“The Dutch colonial system as exemplified at the Capo of (food 
Hope, or rather the system of the Dutch Fast India Company 
Jfor the nation should not wholly suffer under the condemnation 
justly incurred by a trading association that sought only pecuniary 
profit), was almost without one redeeming feature, and was a dis- 
honour to the Netherlands* national name, in all things jaditical, 
it was purely despotic ; in all things commercial, it was purely 
monopolist. The Dutch East India Company cared nought lor 
the progress of the colony -provided only that they had a refresh- 
ment station for their richly laden fleets, and that tho English, 
French, Danes, and Portuguese had not. Whatever tended to 
infringe in the slightest degree on their darling monopoly wur 
visited with the severest penalties, whether tho culprit chanced 
to bo high in rank or low. An instance of this, ludicrous while 
grossly tyrannical, is preserved in the records. Commander van 
Qnielhergen, the third of the Dutch governors of the colony, wur 
dismissed from the government in 1MJ7, and expelled the Survive 
of the company, lieeausc lie had interchanged civilities with n 
French governor hound eastwards, the United Provinces being then 
at ])oace with France 

NATIVE RACES. 

Before tracing the development and history of 

the country during the 19th century, and endeavouring to 
estimate the part that the Europoan races have played, it 



Tor an account of gome of the cartons races of the World see pp. 107-168 of this Review. 
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is necessary to consider the native races of South Africa. 
The natives first encountered by the early voyagers and 
the Dutch settlers at the* Cape were the Hottentots. They 
at this time occupied the Cape peninsula and surrounding 
country, and in the early days of the settlement caused 
the colonists a considerable atnount of trouble. An 
extract from the diary of van Biobeek in 1659 will best 
illustrate the nature of the relations existing between 
colonists and natives at that timo : — 

11 3rd June*—' Wot weather oh before, to tho prevention of onr 
operations. Our people who arc out against the plundering 
Hottentots, ean offoot nothing, neither can they effect anything 
against us; thus during the whole week they have been vainly 
trying to get at our oattle, and we have boon trying vainly to get 
at their persons \ but we will hope that we may onoe fall in 
with them in lino weather, and that the Lord God will be 
with us.'* 

The Hottentots, like tho other nogroid races of Africa, 
lived in clans or tribes and occupied kraals or villages. 
They tilled the soil to a limited extent, and possessed 
flocks and herds. A study of their ethnology, language, 
ike., will be found under Hottentots (see also under 
Africa : Ktkntdwj //) 

1 ML GREAT HiLK. 

From 1836 to 1840 what is known as the Great 

Trek occurred. A number of the more turbulent spirits 
amoug the Boers, impatient of Britifth rule, emigrated from 
Capo Colony into tho groat plains beyond the Orange river, 
and across them again to tho fastnesses of tho Zoutpans- 
berg, in the northern part of the Transvaal* Various 
reasons for this Irek have Usui assigned. Among tho 
Boers of tho Giuaf Iteinet and other frontier districts the 
tradition of rebellion against every form of civilized 
government had existed since tho days of their first revolt 
against the East India Company. They now protested 
against what they considered the misrepresentation by the 
missionaries of thoir attitude towards the natives. They 
further objected that the wars on tho Kaffro frontier were 
of a ruinous and disastrous character, and were not suffi- 
ciently dealt with by the Cape Government. Finally, 
what exasperated them tayond everything was the aboli- 
tion of slavery 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE SOUTH A NIK. AN DU1CM. 

The history of the Dutch language in South 

Africa is intimately bound up with tho history of the 
South African Dutch people. The basis of the language 
as spoken to-day is that 17th-century Dutch of Holland 
which the first settlers brought to the country ; and as a 
matter of fact, although the Dutch of Holland and tho 
Dutch of South Africa differ very widely to-day, Cape 
Dutch differs less widoly from the Dutch language of tho i 
17th century than from the modern Dutch of Holland. 
The tongue of the vast majority of tho Dutch-speaking I 
inhabitants may thus bo said to bo a degenerate dialect of | 
the 17th-century Dutch of Holland, with a very limited 
vocabulary. Tho limiting of tho vocabulary is due to two ’ 
reasons. Tn the first place, the early settlers were drawn 
principally from the peasant class, being chiefly discharged 
soldiers and sailors ; and, further, when once settled, the 
necessity for making the language intelligible to the 
natives, by whom the settlers were surrounded, led to a 
still further simplification of speech structure and curtail- ' 
ment of the vocabulary. There thus grew up an ungram- J 
tnatical dialect of Dutch, suited only to the most ordinary | 
requirements of the everyday life of a rural population. ; 
It became a language with neither a syntax nor a litera- 
ture. At the same time it remained in character almost 
entirely Dutch, no French — in spite of the incorporation 1 


into the population of the Huguenot emigrants — and only 
a few Malay words, finding a place in the Toul. But 
side by side with this language of everyday life a purer 
form of Dutch has continued to exist ami find its uses 
under certain conditions. 

IMF FIRST iRMAN t ULONY. 

The year 1883 saw the introduction of another 

European Power into South Africa. The Gorman Hag was 
hoisted over Germany's first colony on the shores of Angra 
Pequeiia Bay, in Dam anil and. Gorman missionaries hod 
been settled on this coast for some time, and had previously 
on more than one occasion asked l>oth tho Imperial and 
Cape Colony Governments for protection. In 1878 Sir 
Bartlo Frero had urged the British Government to respond 
to these ap|KNils, saying that if they were neglected 
Germany would certainly step in. The result was the 
annexation to Great Britain at that time of Walfish Bay, 
with a small strip of territory adjoining. This port was 
handed over to Capo Colony in 1884. Meanwhile the 
colonial party in Germany had used their infiueneo to 
obtain further expansion, and in August of 1884 Germany 
finally annexed 322,450 square miles of country, with a 
coast line of 930 miles, excluding the small strip of British 
territory in tho vicinity of Walfish Bay. Tho greater 
portion of German South-West. Africa is a desert, and 
barren country, and at tho timo of annexation was stated 
to contain lietweon 2000 ami 3000 white inhabitants and 
about 200,000 natives, chiefly Bantu. In Keptemlier 
of the same year a German explorer, Herr Einwald, 
proposed to take possession on Ixdialf of Germany of St 
Lucia Bay, on tho const of Ztijuland. After some corre- 
spondence between Great Britain and Germany, it was 
eventually arranged that Germany should make no annexa- 
tion on the oast coast of Africa south of Ddagon Bay 
The. toholo of Zululand is now a jsirtion of the colony of 
Natal. 

LAW IN :: jU l H ANNUA 

...... The basis of the common law of British South 

Africa is the Itoman-Dutch law as it existed in Holland 
at the end of tho 18th century, This was simply tho 
old Homan jurisprudence emliodied in the legislation of 
Justinian, modified by custom and legislative decrees during 
the course of the centuries which witnessed the growth 
of civilization in Europe ; and it is to all intents and 
purposes the jurisprudence which was the foundation of 
the ('ode Napoleon. It was in part closely akin to the 
“ modern Roman law M which is practised widely over the 
continent of Euroj>e, and even in Scotland, at the present 
day. The authorities upon the common law in South 
Africa are : tho Dutch commentators upon the civil law, 
the statute law of Holland, the decisions of the Dutch 
Courts, and, failing those, the corpu* jnrin civilin itself. 

In the century which has elapsed since tho establish- 
ment of British rule at the Cape the law has been con- 
siderably modified and altered, both by legislation and by 
judicial decisions, and it is not too much to say that at 
the present time there exists hardly any material difference 
in principle over the greater part of tho field of juris- 
prudence between tho law of England and the law of 
South Africa ’. 

STANLEY ON THE CONGO. 

Claims, annexations, and occupations wore 

in the air, and when in January 1879, Mr Stanley left 
Europe as tho accredited agent of King Leopold and the 
Congo Committee, the strictest secrecy was observed as to 
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his real aims and intentions, The expedition was, it was 
alleged^ proceeding up the Congo to assist the Belgian 
expedition which had entered from the east coast, and Mr 
Stanley himself went first to Zanzibar. But in August 
1879 Mr Stanley found himself again at Banana Point, at 
the mouth of the Congo, with, as he himself has written, 
“the novel mission of sowing along its banks civilized 
settlements to peacefully conquer and sul»duc it, to re* 
mould it in harmony with modern ideas into national 
states, within whose limits the European merchant shall 
go hand in hand with the dark African trador, and justice 
and law and order shall prevail, and murder and lawless- 
ness and the cruel barter of slaves shall bo overcome.” 
The irony of human aspirations was never jierhiips more 
plainly demonstrated than in the contrast lietwoon the 
ideal thus ftet before themselves by those who employed 
Mr Stanley, and the actual results of their intervention in 
Africa. Mr Stanley founded his first station at Vivi, 
between the mouth of the Congo and the rapids that 
obstruct its course where it breaks over the western edge 
of the central continental plateau. Above the rapids he 
established a station on Stanley Pool and named it Leo- 
poldville, founding other stations on the main stream in 
the direction of the falls that bear his name 

Arif I CM* INLANDS 

There) are, around the coast, numerous islands 

or groups of islands, which arc regarded by geographers 
as outliers of the African mainland. The majority of these 
African islands were occupied by one or other of the 
European Powers long before the i>oriod of continental 

partition * 

St Helena in the Atlantic, Mauritius, and 

some small groups north of Madagascar in the Indian 
Ocean, are British possessions acquired long prior to the 
ojHjning of the last quarter of the 1 9th century. Zahzibar, 
Pemba, and some smaller islands which the Sultan was 
allowed to retain were, as lias already been stated, placed 
under British protection in IKOO, and the island of Socotra 
was placed under the “gracious favour and protection” of 
Great Britain on 2ttrd April 1 H8G 

THE CONFLICT OF (WO GREAT IDEA fa 

The fact is that, from 1881 onwards, two 

great rival ideas came into lifting, each strongly opposed 
to the other. One was that of Imj^rialism- full civil 
rights for every civilized man, whatever his race might lie, 
under the supremacy and protection of Great Britain. 
The other was nominally republican, but in fact ex- 
clusively oligarchical and Dutch. The policy of the 
extremists of this last party was summed up in the 
appeal which President Kruger made to the Free State 
in February 1881, when he bade them “Come and help 
us, God is with us. It is His will to unite us as a 
people” -“to make a united South Africa free from 
British authority,” The two actual founders of the Bond 
party were Mr Borckenhagen, a German who was residing 
in Bloemfontein, and Mr licit/., afterwards Stale Secretary 
of the Transvaal. Two interviews have been recorded which 
show the true aims of those two promoters of the Bond at 
the outset. One occurred between Mr. Borckenhagen and 
Mr Rhodes, the other lie tween Mr Reitz and Mr T. Schreiner, 
whose brother became, at a later date, Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony. In the first interview Mr Borckenhagen 
remarked to Mr Rhodes : " We want a united Africa,” 
and Mr Rhodes replied : “ So do I.” Mr Borckon- 
lmgon then continued: “There is nothing in the way; 
we will take you as our leader. There is only one 
small thing; we must, of course, be independent of the 
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rest of the world.” Mr Rhodes replied: “You take me 
cither for a rogue or a fool, I should be a rogue to 
forfeit all my history and my traditions ; and I should be 
a fool, because I should be hated by my own countrymen 
and mistrusted by yours.” But as Mr Rhodes truly said 
at Cape Town in 1898, “The only chance of a true union 
is the overshadowing protection of a supreme power, and 
any Gorman, Frenchman, or Russian would tell you that 
the liest and most liberal power is that over which Her 
Majesty reigns.” The other interview took place at the 
beginning of the Bond’s existence. Being approached by 
Mr Reitz, Mr T. »Schreiner objected that the Bond aimed 
ultimately at the overthrow of British rule and the expul- 
sion of the British flag from South Africa. To this Mr 
Reitz replied: “Well, what if it is so?” Mr Schreiner 
expostulated in the following terms : “You do not su|>- 
poso that that flag is going to disappear without a 
tremendous struggle and hard fighting?” “Well, 1 sup- 
pose not, but even so, what of that?” rejoined Mr Reitz, 
in the face of this testimony with reference to two of the 
most prominent of the Bond’s promoters, it is impossible 
to deny that from its beginning the great underlying idea 
of the Bond was an independent South Africa 


FABLED ANTILLES. 


From the A rtides ( 4 ptlg68) by JOHN GUINN and F, 
CUNDALL, Secretary to the Institute of Jamaica. 

TliL ORIGIN 01 *nr NAML 11 WES! INP'fy" 

Wilt IndlM. — This important archipelago 

received the name of the West Indies from Columbus, who 
hoped that, through the islands, he had found a new 
route to India. It is also sometimes known as the 
Antilles (a name, however, more properly applied to a 
part than to the whole), as Columbus, on his arrival here, 
was supposed to have reached Antilla, a fabled country, 
said to lie for to the westward of the Azores, which found 
a vague ami uncertain place on the maps and charts of 
many geographers before that time* 

NAT U Rf t.if GOVERNMENT. 

The British West India colonies arc either Grown 

colonics— that is to say, their government is absolutely under the 
control of the British Colonial oillce, the official mem born of their 
councils predominating, and the unofficial members being nominated 
by the Crown, as in the Windward and Leeward Islands— or they 
have a measure of representative government, as in the Bahamas, 
Barbados, British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, in which all 
or part of the legislate ri«s are elected and arc more or less in- 
dependent of Crown control. The laws of the various colonies arc 
English, with local statutes to meet local needs. The governors 
and high officials are. appointed by tho Crown ; other officials aro 
appointed by the governor. Kach governor acts under tho advice 
of a privy council 

PRODUCTIONS. 

Tho great change of the last quarter of the 19th 

century has been the further decline of sugar cultivation and the 
development of that of bnnanos and other fruits, and in Trinidad 
and Grenada, of cacao, Of the islands, Barbados, Antigua, St Kitts, 
and Nevis are extremely well fitted for the cultivation of sugp, ami 
hiirdly for that of «ny other product valuable for exportation. 

In 1902 Martinique ami St Vincent suffered severely from volcanic * 
eruptions. With a view to the improvement of agriculture in 
Barbados and tho Windward and Toward Islands in particular— 
and throughout the British West Indies generally— a Commissioner 
of Agriculture for the West Indios has been appointed st the ex- 
pense of the British Exchequer, having his headquarters at Bar- 
bados. The general movement of trade is towards the United 
States (where most of the British West Indies find tho best 
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markets for their produce) at tlie expense of Great Britain. In 
order to foster trade with the mothor country, a direct lino of 
subsidized steamers was starts to Jamaica in 1901 

>•••«*• ••• 

...... Pimento is peculiar to Jamaica. But it is to 

the agricultural resources of the islands that the greatest 
importance attaches. For centuries almost the whole care 
of the planters was bestowed upon the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane and tobacco plant, but since the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves and the fall in the price of sugar attention | 
has been turned to the production of other and more vary- ! 


ing crops. Perhaps this change has been most marked in 
the trade which has now sprung up in fruit, which is very 
large, and annually increasing. Sugar, however, is still 
the staple product, and lias for some time been grown in 
considerable quantities on the small holdings of the Negroes 
and other labourers. Crops of tobacco, beans, pease, maize, 
ami Guinea corn art 1 also Incoming popular, and a species 
of rice, which requires no flooding for its successful projia- 
gution, is largely produced, Upmenarhm etna turn covers 
many of the plains, and affords food for numerous herds 
of cuttle 


We are accustomed to talk of our Colonial Possessions without a dear conception 
of what the phrase Inoludes. Hero Is a complete list of BRITISH POSSESSIONS 
from the TENTH EDITION of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA. 


The following list of British colonies nml dependencies j 
shows the date and manner of their acquisition : — 


Name. 


Bate. 

Method of Acquisition, 

Newfoundland , 


1588 Possession taken by Sir 11. 
Gilbert for the Crown. 

17/A Century. , 

St Helena . 

* 

1000 

Captured. Settled by East 
India Coy. 10 51. Govern- 
ment vested in British 
Crown, 1833, 

Barbados 


1605 

Settlement. 

Bermudas 


1(109 

n 

Prince Edward Is. . 


1620 

“j Ceded to France 

Nova Scotia . 


1020 

,, \ 1032; recovered ! 

New Brunswick 


1020 

1 ins, i 

Sf Christopher 


1023 

,, \ Ceded to France ; 

NeviH , , 


1028 

,, J recovered 1713. 

Bahamas 


1029 

Gambia ' 


1031 

A second time in 
1817. ; 

Antigua 


1032 

„ ! 

Leeward Is. . 


1032 

Conquered. { 

Jamaica 


1055 

Gold Coast . 


1001 

Settlement. 

N. - W. Territories 
Canada 

of 

1070 

Settlement under Roval Charter ! 
of Hudson Bay Coy. Pur- , 
chased from Imp, Govt, 1809. 


und transferred to Canada 
1870. 


18/A Century, 


Gibraltar 

. 1704 

Capitulation. 

Ontario . . , 

, 1759 90 

it 

Quebec . . * 

. 1759 90 

H 

Dominica 

. 1763 

I* 

St Vincent . 

. 1763 

II 

Grenada 

. 1763 

II 

Windward Is. 

. 1763 

If 

Tobago . 

. 1763 

II 

Falkland Ii. . 

. 1765 

Settlement* 

Honduras 

. 1783 80 

Treaty. 

Sierra Leone . 

. 1787 

Settlement. 

N. S. Wale*. . 

. 1788 

it 

Ceylon . 

. 1795 

Capitulation. 

Trinidad 

. 1797 

>i 


19/ A Century ♦ 

Malta . 

. 1800 

Capitulation. 

]). Guiana 

. 1803 

ii 

St Lucia 

. 1803 

1 1 

Tasmania 

, 1803 

Settlement, 

Cape of Good Hope 

, 1806 

Capitulation. 

Soyclylles 

. 1806 

ii 

Capitulation, 

Mauritius 

. 1810 

Ascension ami Tristan 1815 
d’Aounha 

Military occupation. 

West Australia . 

. 1829 

Settlement. 

South Australia . 

, 1836 

Settlement and treaty. 

New Zealand . • 

. 1840 

Hong-Kong . * 

. 1643-61 

Treaties. Kowloon on the main 
land added in 1861. 

Natal . . * 

. 1844 

By HejMirution from Cape. 


1 IV// <\ nitury -eontinued. 

Naum, Bate. Mi'LIukI of Acquisition. 

Tiftbuah . . . . 1 840 Cession. 

Turku mid Caicos Ik. , ISIS Separation from Babanins. 

Victoria . . . 1851 Separation from N. S. Wales. 

B. Columbia , , , 1 858 Settlement under 1 1 iiiIhoii Hay 

Coy. Transferred to Crown 
18(19, Entered Custodian 
Confiuleration 1871. 

Straits Settlements . 1858 Vested in Crown by E. I. Coy, 

Transferred from India to 
Colonial pnsHOHHionH, I Mi", 

Queensland . . . 1859 By separation from N. 8. Wall's. 

Lsgos . . . .18(11 Cession. 

Manitoba . . . 1870 By separation from X. . W. 

Territory. 

Fiji . . . .187-1 Cession. 

W. Pacific Islands, in- 1H77 Jiy international agrocmcul. 
eluding Union, Ellice, High commission created by 

Gilbert, Southern Solo- Order in Council, giving juriH- 

tuou, and other groups diction over islands not in 

eluded in other Colonial 
* Governments, nor within 

jurisdiction of other civil- 
ized powers. Tonga and 
Cook Islands annexed to 
New Zealand 1900. 

Cyprus .... 1878 Occupied by treaty, 

North Horneo . . 1881 Treaty and settlement under 

Jtoyal Charter. 

Niger Coast orS. Nigeria 1884 Proteetorotu declared. 

H. New Guinea . . 1884 „ „ 

Hcchuanaland . . 1885 ,, ,, 

Nigeria. . . . 1880 Treaty, conquest, and settlement 

under Royal Chart, iir. Trans- 
ferred to Crown, incorporated 
with Niger Coast Protectorate 
and divided into N. and 8. 
Nigeria, 1900. 

Somaliland . . . 1887 Protectorate declared. 

Sarawak . . . 1888 „ „ 

Hrunei . . . 1888 ,, ,, 

British East Africa . 1888 Treaty, conquest, and settle- 

ment under Royal Charter. 
Transferred to Crown 1895. 

Rhodesia . . . 1889 Treaty, conquest, and settle- 

ment under Royal Charter. 

British Central Africa . 1 89 L Protectorate declared. 

Federated Malay States , 1874-95 Treaty. 

Uganda .... 1894 90 Protectorate declared. 

Pacific Islands— 1898 Annexed for purposed of pro- 

Cbristinas, Fanning, jected Pacific cable. 

Penrhyn, Suwarrow 

Wei-hai-Wci , , , 7898 Lease from Cliina. 

Orange River Colony , 1900 Annexation. 

Transvaal . . . 1900 Annexation. 

In the Pacific there are, in addition to the possession* 
already mentioned, Bauman Islands, JIakir Island, Ikdl 
Cuy, Bird Island, Bramble Cay, Caroline Island, Cato 
Island, Coral Island and Dudosa, Danger Island, Durio 
Island, Flint Island, Howland Island, Humphrey Island, 
Jarvis island, Lihow Island, Little Scrub island, .Malden 
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Inland, Manihiki Inland*, Nassau Island, Palmerston 
Island, Palmyra Island, Phoenix Group of Inlands, 
Pitcairn Island, Purdy Group, liaine Island, Rierson 
Island, Koggewcin Island, Sophia Island, Starbuck Island, 
Surprise Inland, Teinkoven Island, Ventoc, Washington or 
New York Island, Willis Group, Wreck Reef, Macquarie 
Island, Rotuma Island, and islands adjacent to British 
Now Guinea* Among the dependencies of New Zealand 
should be mentioned the Kermadec Islands. 

In the Indian Ocean there are, besides the colonies 
already mentioned, Seychelles, Rodrigues, the Chagos j 
Islands, St Brandon Islands, Amirantc Islands, Aldabra 
and some other small groups. There are also the Kuria- I 
Muria Islands, the Maidive Islands, and tho Ashmore | 
Islands. 

In America there is all land which lies to the north of 
the Canadian provinces, with the exception of the United 
States territory of Alaska and its dojiendericius. 

The Indian section of the empire was acquired during 
the same three centuries under a royal charter granted to 
the East India Company by Queen Elizabeth in 1C00. 

It was transferred to the Imperial Government in ]8. r >8, 
and Queen Victoria was proclaimed empress under the 
Royal Titles Act in 1877. The following list gives 
tin* dates and method of acquisition of the centres of the 
main divisions of the Indian empire. They have, in most 
instances, grown by general process of extension to their 
present dimensions. 

Tho nine provinces are : — 

Nam ft. l)at«. UtiLhrxl of ArquiKltlon. 

Madras . 1039 By troaty and subsequent conquest. Tort 

to St George, the foundation of Madras, was 
1748 the, first territorial possession of the K. 1. 

Coy. in India. It was acquired by treaty 
with its Indian ruler. Madras was raised 
into a presidency in 1 G83 ; ceded to France 
1740 ; recovered 1748. 

Bombay , 1008 Treaty and cession. Trade first estAhllshoil 

to 1(108. Ceded to British Crown by Portugal 

1«Sft Kid, Transferred to K. I. Coy. 1068. 

Presideney removed from Surat 1 085. 

Bengal * 1630 Treaty and subsequent conquests. First 

to trade settlement established by treaty at 

170.1 Pipli in Orissa 1033. Krected into presi- 
dency by A<q titration from Madras 1681. 
Virtual sovereignty announced by E, 1. 
Coy., as result of conquests of Clive, 1765. 
N.-W. I*ro- 1704 By eon quests and treaty through successive 

vineesand to stages, of which the priiicijMtl dates were 

Oudh 1856 1801-3 14 1ft. In 1832 the nominal sover- 

eignty of Delhi, till then retained by the 
Great Mogul, was resigned into the hands 
of the K. I. Coy. Oudh, of which tho con- 
quest may be said to havo begun with 

THE INDEX and 


Name. Date, Method of Acquisition. 

the battle of Baxar in 1 768, was finally 
annexed in 1856. It was attached as a 
commissioifership to the N.-W. Provinces 
in 1879. 

Central 1802-17 By conquost and treaty, 

Provinces 

Assam , 1825-26 Conquest and cession. 

Burma . 1824-52 Conquest and cession. 

' Punjaub . 1849 Conquest and annexation. Made into dig - 

tinct province 1859. 

N.-W. Fron* 1901 Subdivinon. 
tier Provineo 

The senior commissionerships are : — 

Ajmere and 1818 By conquest and cession. 

Mcrwara 

Coorg . 1834 Conquost and annexation. 

British Bal- 1841-70 Conquest and treaty, 

uehistan 

Andaman 1858 Annexation. 

Islands. 

The following is a list of the principal Indian states 
under the control of the British Government : — 


Haidarabad. 

Kashmir. 

Baroda. 

Sikkim. 

Mysore. 

Shan States 

Kejputaim .States, including 

Udaipur. 

Dholpur. 

Jodhpur. 

Alwar. 

Bikaner. 

J halawar. 


Jaipur (and Tonk. 

feudatories). Kotah. 

Bhurtpur. 

Central Indian Status, including 
Indore. Bhopal. 

Bewu. Gwalior, 

Bombay StateH, including 
Cutch. Khairpur (Sind). 

Kolhapur (and 
dependencies). 

Madras .States, including 
Travuncore. Cochin. 

Central Provinces States 
Bum tar. 

Bengal States 

Cooch Behar. Hill Tipporah, 

N.-W, ProvineoH States, including 
Ram pur. Garhwal. 

Punjaub States, including 
Patiala. Sirmur (Kalian), 

Bahawulpur. Maler Kotla. 

Jind. Faridkot. 

Nabha. Chumba. 

Kapurthala, Suket. 

Mandi. Kalsia. 

THE COLONIES 


Fruit horde™ 13 Stifld; canned 
26 5.ihd ; funning At 
Woburn 28 MSe i and 
flower farming 28 52Ma; 
Garden Calendar 12 2#0a; 
hothouse culture 12 223a; 
28 6H4C; importation of 
2 8 528c ; storing of 1 2 
227b. 


Meat: canned 26 539a; frozen 
• 2 112 r; imported (tables) 
26 l&iic ; methods of cook- 
ing 6 332a ; poisonous, 
tainted, or putrid 16 7820 ; 

£ reserved 16 707e j pro* 
isoa in 16 853c ; tuber- 
culosis 24 fl04b. 


Tho importation of meat and fruit into the United 
Kingdom from abroad is a phenomenon of commercial 
and economic significance. It may well occur to us to 
wonder what the statistics on this subject would be. At 
first thought wu might imagine that wo have only to turn 
to the articles Meat and Fruit to acquire the information 
wo sock. But if wo know the JCnc^c/opmdia Jiritannica 
well enough we shall remember that tho subject of Fruit 
is dealt with under FRUIT and FLOWER RAISING, 
while that of Meat must l>e sought under CATTLE. To 
8ii ve the time which such a close acquaintance with tho 
nature of tho work necessitates, the index entry has been 
so devised as to refer the reader immediately not only to 
articles, but to tho matter of any subject wherever it 
occurs — in its own article or elsewhere. 



the following interesting passage 
in the Tenth Edition. 


“ In 1901 the total expenditure on 
raw fruit imported into the United 
Kingdom won £ 7 , 698 , 000 . the largest 
item* being £9,119,796 for orange*, 
£1,189,796 for applet, £1,090,477 for 
almond* and other nut* need a* 
fruit, £876,649 tor banana*, and 
£094,949 for grape* "(Vol. 38, p. 626). 


On referring to the entry 
1 06 166 c | quoted in the oppo- 
site column we shall And valu- 
able tabular statements concern- 
ing the importation of meat. 






Besides the articles devoted to the Native Princes, tho following 
are some of the British Vioeroys and Generals treated eaoh under 
a separate heading In the Tenth Edition: CLIVE, HA8TINQ8, 
HAVELOCK, 8TRATH NAIRN, OANNINQ, WELLE8LEY, NAPIER, 
ROBERTS, DALHOUSIE, NI0HOL8ON, NORTHBROOK, ELPHIN- 
STONE, LYTTON, RIPON, NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, LANS- 
DOWNE, LAWRENCE, DUFFERIN. 


The following, among other artloles in the Tenth toition, aw 
with Australia and Australian affairs: MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
NEW 80UTH WALES, GOLD, MURRAY RIVER, QUEENSLAND, 
TARIFFS, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, BOTANY BAY, COOK, TABOO, 
COLONY, POLYNE8IA, OHAMBERLAIN, BRISBANE, FOREBT8 
AND FORESTRY, WINE. 


The Tenth Edition tells you about: 


Albuquerque. 

GREAT PIONEERS 

Burke, Robert O’liam. Davis. 

OF LMPIRE 

Hood. 

Parry, 

Alison. 

Burton. 

Dm Ruyter. 

Hudson. 

Pilgrim Fathers. 

Pi Burro. 

Baffin. 

Cabot, John. 

Duqucsne. 

Humboldt. 

Balboa. 

Cabot, Hcbnstiaxu 
Champlain. 

Flinders 

Ibn Bututii, 

Polo, Marco. 

Banks. 

Franklin. 

Keppel. 

Raleigh. 

Barents. 

Collingwood. 

Frobisher. 

King, 

Rupert, Princo. 

Bont>ow. 

Columbus. 

Hannibal. 

Lafayette. 

Spoke. 

Bligh. 

Cook. 

llanno. 

La Perousc. 

Tasman. 

Brisbane. 

Cornwallis. 

HasdruboL 

Livingstone. 

Vancouver. 

Bruce, James. 

Cortes. 

Hawke. 

Magellan. 

Vespucci. 

Boscawcn. 

Dampicr. 

Hawkins. 

Pork, Mungo. 

Wolfe. 


The Tenth Edition tells you : 

THE HISTORY OF dOLONSZING 
AND SEA POWER 


Fhrenician Colonies, 

Roman Colonics. 

Roman Control of tin* Sea. 
Greek Colonies. 

Armada. 

Spanish Colonic*. 

Royal Navy of Henry VIII. 
English Navy. 

“ Great Eastern.” 


French Colonies 
Dutch in Asia. 

Dutch East India Company. 

Dupleix in India, 

"Portuguese Colonics, 

r rhe Company of Merchant. Adventurers. 
South Sea Company. 

Hudson Bay ComjMiny. 

The (Colonization of Afrieu. 


"Piracy. 

Blockade. 

Buccaneers. 

Maroonu 

Privateering, 

Maritime Ijftw. 

Right of Beimth. 
Kuropean Navies. 
Navigation Act (1001). 


CANADA 

"The contribution made by Canada of two 
contingents of troops for service under Imperial 
direction in South Africa is the most important 
military event in the later history of the 
Dominion. The forces sent by the Dominion 
were supplemented by a body of horse raised in 
North-Western Canada, and equipped and paid 
by a ■ Canadian, Lord Strathcona,” 

Of the numerous artloles in the Tenth Edition oonoerning 
Canada and Canadian affairs the following are a few: ELGIN, 
DURHAM, 8EAL FI8HERIE8, FUR, MACDONALD, RAILWAY8, 
ARGYLL, WHEAT, TREATIES, GOLDWIN SMITH, RED RIVER, 
HUD80N BAY, 8IR WILFRID LAURIER, WOLFE. 


SOUTH AF-RICA 


“ Mr. Rhodes endeavoured to demonstrate to 
the colonists, Dutch and British alike, that those 
very privileges which theoretically are associated 
with republicanism were practically more fully 
obtainable in an enlightened self- governing 
British colony.” 


The hiatory of South Afrioa from the earliest settlements to the 
end of the Boer War is told In the Tenth Edition of tho Encyclo- 
pedia Brilannlco, The artloles: 8ALI8BURY, OHAMBERLAIN, 
RHODES, KRUGER, long as they are, oan only be regarded as 
footnotes in comparison with the artloles BOUTH AFRICA, TRANS- 
VAAL, CAPE COLONY, AND AFRICA. 


<5 




AGRICULTURE 


And rim,; Mr dr..m of K Hrnr\ Mr brvr >th urn root ! h;»(> spoken tnrpny in Mr history of his Hfc) was profound ana admirable m 
m.A'ui:; farm, and hcun > of //,/» h, wd>\\ nf n tPomiord Mot /■*, m i t.joifird with .on h u proportion of land unto them as may breed tt 
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||HC words “English Agriculture ” bring to the mind the mental picture of falling rents, starvation wages, 
ruined outbuildings and tithes unpaid* There is indeed no questioning the fact that the artisan’s cheap loaf 
has cost the farmer dear. But if the lesson Cobden had to teach us was, that, with our teeming popula- 
tion, cereals cannot be grown to pay in the mother country, there is none the less to-day a very real import- 
ance in English Agriculture which is perhaps only just being understood. It is in the direction of her 
colonies, of the Britain Beyond the Sea, that agriculture assumes a position of parampunt interest, greater 
than it had when wheat was 84 s. a quarter. If mutual annihilation be the ultimate object of the Tariff War 
of nations, our most potent weapon for fighting our enemies and becoming self-supporting will be a federation of the interests 
of the mother country and her colonial children - not the least vital result of which will be the development of the limitless 
agricultural resources of the Empire. 

On the other hand, there are signs that the farmer is realizing that new circumstances call for new methods. If he 
cannot grow cereals to pay, there are branches of farming which will pay -nowhere better- in the mother country. You 
cannot read the fifty-page article AGRICULTURE contributed to the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
without realizing how great a stake the agriculturist still has in this country. In horse-breeding and in stock-raising England 
still remains without a rival. In the article POULTRY FARMING there is an account more than encouraging of the profits 
which arc to be made out of rearing chickens, and one finishes reading with the conviction that, given thrift and assiduity, the 
countryman who starves on his wheat-crop may keep a horse and gig on his poultry-run. The article FRU IT AND FLOWER 
FARMING, again, calls much needed attention to the fortunes which await the intelligent cultivator who will but realize 
his opportunities. But it would be impossible to mention half the articles in the Tenth Edition which, valuable as they are in 
affording the latest statistics, encourage the friends of agriculture to hope for better days. DAIRY FARMING, FORESTS 
AND FORESTRY, HOPS AND HOP-GROWING, are but a few of the subjects dealt with, while to the beautiful 
science of HORTICULTURE are devoted no less than eighty-four pages. It is in such a study as this last that the 
Index now added to the Encyclopaedia is of much service in directing the enquirer to that part of the immense article in 
which he will find the information desired or the explanation of some technical term met with in reading. 


fiI4 TONS OF NARCISSUS, 


From the Article (8 pages) by WILLIAM FREA M, LLJh % 
FJI.S, 

Fruit and Flower Farming.— 

The Sciily Isles are important as providing the main 
source of supply of flowers to the English markets in the 
early months of the year. TMb trade arose almost by 
accident, for it was about the year 1870 that a box of 
narcissi sent to Covent Garden Market, London, realized 
£1 ; and the knowledge of this fact getting abroad, the 
farmers of the isles began collecting wild bulbs from the 
fields in order to cultivate them and increase their stocks. 
Some ten years, however, elapsed before the industry 
promised to become remunerative. In 1885 a Bulb ana 
Flower Association was established to promote tho in- 
dustrial growth of flowers. The exports of flowers in that 
year reached 65 tons, and they steadily increased until 
1893, when they amounted to 450 tons. A slight de- 
cline followed, but in 1896 the quantity exported was 
no leas than 514 tonB. This would represent upwards of 
million bunches of flowers, chiefly narcissi and ane- 
mones. Rather more than 500 acres are devoted to flower- 
growing in the isles, by far the greater j>art of this area 
being assigned to narcissi, whilst anemones, gladioli, 
marguerites, arum lilies, Spanish irises, pinks, and wall- 
flowers are cultivated on a much smaller scale. ...» 

[Never have romance and commerce been more happily 
combined than in the flower trade of the Sciily Isles as it is 
described in Dr F REAMS comprehensive Article .] 


THE CULTURF OF THE TULIP. 


From the Article (84 p&ge8) by M. T. MASTERS, M.lh , 
F.lt.S., and 7". MOORE , late 0 / Botanic Gardens, Chelsea. 

Horticulture.— 71. The Tulip (Tuliiu 

Gesneriana) is a native of the East, whence it was introduced 
ipto Europe about the middle of tho 16th century. r 
About the year 18H0 its culture was very engrossing; #w p ' 
and, indeed, the rage for possessing rare sorts had become so great 
in Holland as to give rise to a strange species of gambling, known 
to the collectors of literary and scientific anecdotes by the name of 
Tulipo’mauia. At present, though not to be met with in every 
garden, the finer tulip have yet some ardent cultivators, while 
certain varieties, as the early Duo Van Thol and its allies, and the 
double tulips of the Tournesol typo, are much used for general 
garden decoration, and for forcing. The lattor, however, spring 
from other 8]>ooies of tho genus. 

The florists’ varieties of tulips, which have sprung from Tulipa 
Geaneriana, are arranged in separate classes named bizarre*, 
byblcBimms, and roses, according to their colour and marking. 
Tulips are readily raised from seeds, and the seedlings when they 
first flower are of one colour, — that is, they are self-coloured. Judged 
by the florists’ rules, they are cither good or bad in form, and pure 
or stained (white or yellow) at the base ; the badly formed and 
stained flowers are thrown away, while the good and pure are grown 
on, these being known as “brooder” tulips. The breeder bulbs 
and their offsets may grow on for years producing only self-coloured 
flowers, but after a time, which is varied and indefinite, ssome of 
the progeny “ break," that is, produce flowers with the variegation 
which is so much prized, The flower is then said to be 6 Rectified " ; 
it i« a bizarre when it has a yellow ground marked with purple or 
red, a byblomen when it has a white ground marked with violet 
or purple, or a rose when it lias a white ground marked with rose 
colour. One of the most important of the properties of a fine 
florists' tulip is that the cup should form, when expanded, from 
half to a third of a hollow ball 
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GARDEN OPERATIONS. 


21. Propagation . — The increase of plants, so far as the 
production of new individuals of juirticular kinds is con- j 

cerned, is one of the most important and constantly j 

recurring of 
SET* gardening op- 
orations. In • 

effecting this, various ! 

processes arc adopted, 
which will now be do- j 

scribed. 


(9) Jiy Circumpoaition 
Whtm a plant is too high 
or it# habit (loos not con- 
veniently admit of it# biting 
layered, it may often bo 
increased by what is called 
cirouinposition, the soil 
boing (tarried up to tho 
branch oj»cratod on. The 
brunch ix to Iks prejwirod by 
ringing or notching or wiring 
ax in layering, and a tem- 
porary stand made to sup- 
port the vessel which is to 
contain the soil. The vessel 
may Iks a flower-pot sawn in 
two, no that tho lull vos may 
he bound together when 
used, or it may b« a flower- 
pot or box with a side Hilt 
which will admit the Hhout ; 
thin vessel is to he filled com- 
pactly with suitable porous 
earth, the owning at tho slit 
being stopped by pieces of 
slate or tile. The earth 
must be kept moist, which 
in [icrhaps best done by a 
thick mulching of moss, the 
moss being also bound 
closely over the openings in the vessel, and all being kept damp | 
by frequent My ringings. Reid remarks of this method of propaga- i 



tion that he has effected it with clay and cow-dung, well mi \ed, 
after tho bi»rk bad been taken off ail round, and wrapt about with 
a double or triple swaddling of Htraw or hay ropes (Scots Gu/'i/wr, 
1721 ). 

This process is sometimes found very useful in the case of choice 
conservatory plants which may 1>«* getting too tall for the house, 
Htic.h as aline J>mtv?na (iig, *»;i) or Yio-ca. Swell a plant mav 
be ojtcratcd on wherever tho stem bus Iteeomo lirrn and woody ; 
the top will not fail to make a tine young specimen plant, which 
might be removed in the course of al» ml twelve months, while 
other shoots would no doubt be obtained from the old stem, which, 
with its head thus reduced, might be removed to quarters where 
it would not be an eyesore, 'flic bead would perhaps require 
steadying if the stem were loaded with a pot or box ul soil, as at 
ti in the figure, Mr Bain records (Mr.r£. May. Hot. xvi. a 
successful experiment of tins kind with a Dwtrua J>rmo which 

was getting too tall for its position 

»•**««**»* <•* 

7 Hf CROSSING Of f I ANTS. 

Rome of the most interesting results ami many 

of the gardener’s greatest triumphs have l wen obtained 
by hybridization, *>., the crossing two individuals, not of 
the same but of two distinct species of plants, as, for 
instance, two species of rhododendron or two species of 
orchid. It is obvious that hybridization differs more in 
degree than in kind from cross-fertilization. The occurrence 
of hybrids in nature explains the difficulty experienced by 
botanists in deciding on what is a species, and tin 1 widely 
different limitations of the term adopted by different 
observers in tho case of willows, roses, brumbies, iVe. The 
artificial process is practically the same in hybridization us 
in eross-fert.il ization, but usually requires more care. To 
prevent self-fertilization, or the access of insects, itisadvis 
able to remove tin* stamens and even the corolla from tin* 
flower to 1 st? impregnated, as as own )k>IIi*ii or that of a 
flower of the saim? species is often found to l>e “ prepotent,” 
There are, however, eases, «?.//., some passion-flowers ami 
rhododendrons, in which a flower is more or less sterile 
with* it* own, but fertile with foreign pollen, even when 
this is from a distinct species. 
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Aehitnenes. 

Aram 

Almond. 

Aloft, 

Amaryllis. 

Anemone. 

Annuals. 

Antirrhinum. 

Apple. 

Apricot* 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. 
Asparagus. 

Auricula. 

A xal«i. 

Bean, kidney- 
Bedding plants. 

Beet. 

Begonia. 

Biennial*. 

Boilers for heating. 
Borecole. 

Bottom heat. 
Bouvardla. 

Broccoli. 

Brussuls sprouts. 
Budding. 

Buds. 

Cabbage. 

Gactus. 

Oaladium. 

Calceolaria. 

Calendar, ganlening. 
Camelia. 

Capsicum. 

Cardoon. 

Carnation. 

Carrot, 

Cauliflower. 

Oelariac. 


Calory. 

Cherry. 

Chicory. 

Chives. 

Chrysanthemum. 

Cineraria. 

Coleus. 

Composts, 

Conservatory. 

Corn-salad. 

Correa. 

Cranberry. 

Cress, Indian, water. 
Crocus. 

Crown imperial. 
Cucumber. 
Cucumlssr bouse. 
Culinary herb*, 
Currant. 

Cuttings. 

Cyclamen, 

Dahlia. 

Delphinium, 

Dnewna. 

Edgings, walk, 

Kgjr plant. 

Endive. 

Erica. 

Eucharis. 

Fencing. 

Ferns. 

Fertilization. 

Fig. 

Flavouring herbs. 
Flowers. 

Forcing. 

Frames. 

French bean. 

Fruit borders. 


Fruits. 

Fuchsia. 

Furnaces. 

Garden. 

Gardener's house. 
Gardening calendar. 
Garlic, 

Garnishing hrrbs. 

Germination. 

Gladiolus. 

Gloxiuiu. 

Gooeobcrry. 

Gourd. 

Grafting. 

Grape. 

Greenhouse. 
Greenhouse plants. 
Hazel nut 
Heat, bottom, 
Healing apparatus. 
Heliotrope. 

Herbs, kitchen. 
Hollyhock. 
Horseradish. 
Hothouses. 

Houses, plant 

Hyacinth. 

Hybridlmtion. 

Hygrometry. 

Implements. 

Indian cress. 

Iris. 

Jerusalem artichoke 
Kale, 

Kidney bean. 
Kitchen garden. 
Kohl Babb 
Iamb's lettuce. 
Lawns. 


Leave*. 

Leek, 

Lettuce. 

Lily. 

lobelia. 

Manures. 

Medlar. 

Melon. 

Melon house, 
MeNHiuhryiihl.hnmum. 
Moisture for plants. 
Mulberry. 

Mushroom. 

Mushroom house. 
Mustard. 

Narcissus, 

Nasturtium. 

Nectarine. 

New Zealand spinach. 
Nut. 

Oca. 

Onion, 

Orach. 

Orange. 

Orchard house, trees fbr. 
Orchids. 

Oxalis. 

l'icony. 

Palms. 

l*ausy. 

Parsnip. 

Pea. 

Peach, 

Peach house. 

Pour. 

Pelargonium, 

PenUteiuon. 

Perennials. 

Petunia. 


Phlox. 

Pine-apple. 

Pinery. 

Pink. 

Pits, 

Planting. 
Pleasure ground. 
Plum. 

Poinsuttia, 

Polyantiius. 

Potato. 

PotentlUa. 

Potting. 

Primrose. 

Primula. 

Propagation, 

Pruning. 

Pumpkin. 

Pyreihrum. 

quince. 

Kadish. 

(tampion. 

Ranunculus. 

Hasp berry. 

Reversion. 

Rhododendron. 

Hhuharb. 

Richard ia. 

Hinging. 

Rocambole. 

Roots, pruning. 

Rose. 

Halsafy, 

-Salvia. 

Savoy. 

Scarlet runner. 
Scorsnnsru. 

Sea- kale. 


Hoed. 

Selection, 

Service. 

Shallot 

Shelter for plants. 
Shrill*. 

Hkirrftt, 

Soil, 

Somd, 

Spinach, Now Zealand, 
mountain. 

Hjsirts. 

Spur pruning, 
store-room, fruit. 

Stove plants. 
Strawberry. 

Tomato. 

Tools, 

Training, 

Transplanting, 

Trees, omuiiientnl. 
Tulip. 

Turnip. 

Turnip-cabbage. 

Tydmo. 

Vegetable marrow. 
Vegetables. 

Ventilation. 

Vine. 

Vinery. 

Walks. 

Walls, garden. 

Walnut, 

Watcr-cress, 

Watering. 

Water supply. 

Witloef, 

Yarn, Chinese. 


[The Article POULTRY AND POULTRY FARMING (9 Pages' « "tost encouraging sketch of an industry 

steadily reviving in England.^ 



WHERE COTTON WILL GROW. 


. From the Article (50 pages) by W. FREAM, LLdh , and 
CHARLES W. DABNEY, FLD. 

Agriculture. — Cotton is limited by 

climatic condition, s to the States south of latitude 37* N, 
The essential features of the climate in this section are the 
long warm season and the peculiar distribution of the 
rainfall. Cotton is a sun plant. Fluctuations in yield 
ftor acre in a given place arc less in the case of cotton than 
in any othor product of the soil ; in other words, a certain 
amount of sunlight j produces a certain amount of cotton. 
This may bo due to the greater uniformity of all the 
climatic conditions obtaining in the cotton belt ; but the 
determining condition as between different sections is the 
amount of light and heat distributed over the required 
number of months. This j>eriod is ordinarily measured by 
the date of the last killing frost in the spring and of the 
earliest frost in the fall. Cotton-] ticking may l>e extended 
far into the winter, but the first killing frost stops the 
active growth of the plant, and by killing the blossoms 
and young bolls puts an end to the production of cotton 
for that season. Cotton requires for its development from 
six to seven months of favourable growing weather. Jt 
thrives in a warm atmosphere, even in a very hot one, 
provided it is moist and the transpiration does not overtax 
the leaves. The plant requires, however, an abundant 
supply of moisture during the growing stage. A rainfall 
increasing from the spring to the middle of summer and 
then decreasing to autumn is probably the most favourable 
condition for the production of this crop. These aro 
exactly the conditions that prevail in the cotton States. 
Cotton grows more or less successfully on nearly all kinds 
of soil within this climatic bolt. Light sandy soils, loams, 
heavy clays, and sandy “bottom lands” will all grow it, 
though not witli equal success. Sandy uplands produce a 
short stalk, which bears fairly well. Clay and bottom 
lands grow a plant of large size, yielding less lint in pro- 
portion. The iKsst soils for cotton aro the medium grades 
of loam. The cotton soil should be of a quality to main- 
tain very uniform conditions of moisture. Sudden varia- 
tions in the amount of water supplied injure the plant 
decidedly. A windy soil docs not retain water ; a clay 
soil maintains too much moisture and causes the plant to 
take on too rank a growth. The best soil for cotton, there- 
fore, is a deep, well-drained loam. 

[The Article AGRICULTURE reviews at great length the 
home and colonial prospects of farming .] 


THE VARIETIES OF ENGLISH HOPS. 


From the Article (5 pages) by WILLIAM FREAM J 
LL.JJ.f FM.S. 

Hops and Hop-growing.— At 

the beginning of the 19th century there were 290 parishes 
in Kent in which hops were cultivated. A century later, 
out of the 413 jmrishes in the county, as many as 331 
included hop plantations. The hops grown in Kent are 
classified in the markets as “ East Kents,” “ Bastard Fast 
Kents,” “Mid Kents,” and “Wealds,” according to the 
district of the county in which they are produced. The 
relative values of these four divisions follow in the same 
order, East Kents making the highest and Wealds the 
lowest rates. These divisions agree in the main with 
those defined by geological formations. Thus “iiast 
Kents” are grown upon the Chalk, and especially on the 
outcrop of the soils of the London Tertiaries upon the 


Chalk. “Bastard East Kents” are produood on alluvial 
soil and soils formed by admixtures of loam, clay loams, 
chalk, marl, and clay from the t Gault, Greensand, and 
Chalk formations. “Mid Kents” are derived principally 
from the Greensand soils and outcrops of the London Tcr- 
tiaries in the upper part of the district. “ Wealds ” come 
from ftoils on the Weald Clay, llastingR Sand, and 'Fun- 
bridge Wells Sand. As each “pocket” of bops must be 
marked with the owner’s name and the parish in which 
they wore grown, buyers of hops can, without much 
trouble, ascertain from which of the four divisions hops 
come, especially if they have the map of the hop-growing 
parishes of England, which gives the name of each parish. 
There has been a considerable rearrangement of the hop 
plantations in Kent within recent years. Common 
varieties, as Colcgate’s, Jones’s, Grapes, and Pro] ifi cs, have 
been grubbed, and Goldings, Brandings, and other choice 
kinds planted in their places. The variety known as 
Fuggle’s, a heavy-cropping though slightly coarse hop, hus 
been much planted in the Weald of Kent, and in parts of 
Mid Kent where the soil is suitable. In very old hop 
gardens, where there lias been no change of plant for fifty 
or even one hundred years in some instances, except from 
the gradual process of filling up the places of plants that 
have died, there has been replanting with better varieties 
and varieties rijmiiing in more convenient succession ; and, 
generally speaking, the plantations have been levelled up in 
this respect to suit the demand for bright hops of finoquality. 

A recent classification of tho varieties of English hops arranges 
them in throe groups — (1) early varieties (#%//., Prolific, 
Branding, Amos’s Early Bird) ; (2) mid-season or main- 
crop varieties («?.//,, FarnhamWhitebine, Fuggle’s,OldJoneNw, 
Golding) ; (3) late varieties (<■.(/., Grajies, Colgate’s). . . . 

[A specially interesting contribution to the Tenth Edition 
is the Article AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY , of 1 1 pages, 
which records the great advances made in mechanical 
ploughing , cultivating ; and harvesting implements.] 


THE CLIMATIC VALUE OF TREES. 


From the Article (11 pages) by W, SCHLICH, 

Professor of Forestry , Cooper’s Hill Coif eye. 

Forests and Forestry.— ...... In the 

economy of man and of nature forests arc of direct arid 
indirect value, the former chiefly through the produce 
which they yield, and the latter through the influence 
which they exercise upon climate, the regulation of mois- 
ture, the stability of the soil, tho healthiness and beauty 
of a country, and allied subjects. The indirect utility 
will be dealt with first, A piece of land l>aro of vegetation 
is, throughout the year, exposed to tho full effect of sun 
and air currents, and the climatic conditions which aro 
produced by those agencies. If, on tho other hand, a 
piece of land it* covered with a growth of plants, and 
especially with a dense crop of forest vegetation, it enjoys 
the benefit of certain agencies, which modify the effect of 
sun and wind on the soil and the adjoining layers of air. 
These modifying agencies are as follows : (1) The crowns 
of the trees intercept the rays of the sun, and the falling 
rain obstructs the movement of air currents, and reduces 
radiation at night ; (2) the leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
augmented by certain plants which grow in the shade of 
the trees, form a layer of mould, or humus, which protects 
the soil against rapid changes of temperature, and greatly * 
influences tho movement of water in it ; and (3) the roots 
of the trees penetrate into the soil in all directions, and 
bind it together. The effects of these agencies have been 
observed from ancient times, and widely differing views 
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have been taken of thorn. Of late years, however, more 
careful observations have been made at so-called parallel 
stations, that is to say, one station in the middle of a 
forest, and another outside at some distance from its edge, 
but otherwise exposed to the same general conditions, and 
in this way the following results have been obtained : 

(1) Forests roduco the temperature of the air aud soil to 
a moderate extent, aud render the climate more equable ; 

(2) they increase the relative humidity of the air, and 
redneo evaporation ; (3) they tend to increase the precipi- 
tation of moisture. As regards the actual rainfall, their 
effect in low lands is nil or vory small ; in hilly countries | 
it is probably greater, but definite results have not yet j 
been obtained, owing to the difficulty of separating t lie j 
effect of forests from that of other factors, (i) They help I 
to regulate the water supply, produce a more sustained ! 
feeding of springs, tend to reduce violent flood, and j 
render the flow of water in rivers more continuous ; (ft) | 
they assist in preventing denudation, erosion, landslips, 
avalanches, the silting up of rivers ami low lands, and the 
formation of sand dunes ; (0) they reduce the velocity of 
air currents, protect adjoining fields against cold or dry 
winds, and afford shelter to cattle, game, aud useful birds ; 
(7) they may, under certain conditions, improve the 
healthiness of a couutry, or help in its defence ; (8) they 
increase the beauty of a country, and product) a healthy 
aesthetic influence upon the jKtoplc. 

The direct utility of forests is chiefly duo to their pro- 
duce, the capital which they represent, and tlm work 
which they provide. The principal produce of forests 
consists of timber and firewood 

[ This Article draws much needed attention to a branch 
of land-culture, to which the tendency in England Is to 
attach too little value,] 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


From the Article (45 p&&6$) by IV. FREAM, l.LJK 
Dairy Farming ...... In the centrifugal 

cream-separator the new milk is allowed to flow into a 
bowl, which is caused to 
rotate on its own axb' several 
thousand times per minute. T]T Tl I T W 

The heavier portion which Hyl III ; I 

makes up the watery pa t of HHI I 

the milk flies to the outer H||l|| I 

circumference of the bowl, p 

whilst the lighter particles of Hffl H 

butter fat are forced to travel ygjSr^ 

in an inner zone. By a simple HI ] IH 

mechanical arrangement the 

separated milk is forced out 

at one tube and the cream 

at another, ami they are eol- 

looted in distinct vessels. ^HjHpjpHll 

Separators are made of all gHHL 

sizes, from small machines w||H| 

dealing with 10 or 20 up to IIIRIS' 

100 gallons an hour, and H^I||||H^L 

worked by hand (Fig. IS), to A*-'. 
large machines sejwrat.ing 1 50 
to 440 gallons an hour, aud 

worked by horse, steam, or F ,„. ,8. -n»,„| s,.,*nitur. 
other power, {Separation is 

found to l>e most effective at temperatures ranging in 
different machines from 80° to U8 J F., though as high a 

temperature as 150“ is sometimes employed 

[ These are but a few lines of an Article that fully maintains 
its interest throughout its forty -Jive pages.] 
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upon vetehna 1 8770 ; geatft* 
lion 1 3»4o; grazing of 1 
373c; Hampshire Downs PI 

XIV 25 197; Heath breeds 
25 194a; In heruldry 11 
700a ; Hcrdwick PI XV 25 
199 ; hibernation of 11 
78&d ; imports into i:.K. 
25 lRT>b ; Indian wild 12 
742c; in Ireland IS 220c; 
Irlfli exports of 25 I9«d ; 
in Italy 15 452a; Kent or 
Komney Marsh breed 1 
302b; 25 193c; PI TX 1 
400; PI XV 25 199; Leices- 
ter 1 302d; 1 391d ; 25 
1930; • 129b; Pi VIII 1 
392: PI XVI 25 199; Lin- 
colns 1 399a; 25 193b : PI 
XIV 25 197; littering of 
1 346c ; liver rot in 25 
179a; place in Mammalia 


15 432c; management of 

1 393d; 1 391c; Merino 1 
303b i Moroccan 16 H33d; 
mountain breeds 1 396<\ 
25 194u ; olfactory organs 

2 2 l(J7a ; original spades 
of 23 035b; ' 

PI XTTI 25 196; O vis poll 

23 Q3Tib; pastures 1 402a; 
In Prussia 20 14d; puer- 
peral fever In 1 394d; In 
Roman rites 18 70b; Ros- 
common 25 l94d ; PI XIX 
25 302; ltycland 25 194h; 
sacred to Ammon 1 741a, 
salves and washes 1 397b ; 
1 395u; sexual variations 
4 247a ; shearing of 1 U9Hc ; 

24 050(5 ; .Shropshire 25 

193d ; PI XIV 2 5 197 , 
Homersftt horned 25 194c, 
Mouth Devon 2 5 194c , 

Southdown PI VI 1 3*H; 
PI XIV 25 197; in Spain 
22 300c ; statistics, U K 

25 184c ; 25 187a ; 25 
8110 ; 30 349(1 ; Suffolk 
breed 25 193d; PI XVI 
25 199; tape- worm In 2 4 
806a ; Tibetan wild 3 3 
327h ; United States statis- 
tics 25 213b; washing of 
1 390b ; 24 6MJa; 

" > r w<:t 25 200; Wei.*- 
ley dale 26 194b; Fl XVI 
25 199; wool 1 3UKd. 
Bheep-dog dll) 7 3Sjfld. 

Sheep - (arming : In New 
Zoaland 31 220a ; in 

Queensland 3 2 U2b; in 
Spain 2 2 333d ; under the 
Tudors 1 29Nb; 8 3.39b ; In 
Tweed districts 1 390d. 
Sheep-pox 24 8md. 

Sheep's fescue (fcstuca ovluu) 
12 220a. 

Sheep's foot oil 17 747b; 17, 
744b. 

Sheep-scab 25 197c. 

Sheep-skin 4 43c. 

Sheep Stinger iCausus rhom- 
bCfttus) 2 2 197b. 

Bhecp'tlck fmelophagus) 1 
395c : 7 250d ; 1 3 lSbd. 



AGRICULTURE and the INDEX. 

Some notion of Urn minuteness us well us the oom- 
prehensi veriest) of the Imh‘x may he gathered from 
the adjoining extract of the entry SIIKKF. The 
extent of the mutter devoted to this subject in the 
Tenth Edition will ut once lie seen to he such us to 
defy a reader, unaided, to find his wny to precise in- 
formation on one particular breed of sheep, or one 
minute and none the less important item of* knowledge. 
Hours of labour have thus been saved for him. 
The Index does not attempt to follow the plan of a 
dictionary in giving a brief and often unintelligible 
account of a rare breed; hut it .ufers the reader to 
a passage from the context of which he will at once 
gather the nature of that rarity, and the circumstances 
and locality in which it is to he found. To have made 
a complete guide to the contents of Thirty-five Volumes, 
including 40,000,000 words of text, has been a formid- 
able task, of which the results constitute a permanent 
saving of time and endless research to all those who use 
the national work of reference. Whether as a literary 
companion, or as a guide to a single fact in a single 
department () f knowledge, the Eneyel opa:dia Britan ni.ca 
may now bo regarded as a work of uurivulled perfection. 
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The day of guesswork in farming lias 
passed. In every detail of agriculture, 
skill alone is of small account unless 
reinforced by knowledge. To the 
progressive farmer the Jincycloptvdla 
Jiritannica is a mine of valuable 
information. The long article 
AORICri/rriJl? (126 pages) 

gives the fullest information 
on all matters vital to the 
farmer, whether at home 
or abroad. The soils, 
the climate, the grains 
grown, the imple- 
ments used, in other 
countries arc? do 
scribed in the 
Tenth Edition. 


FOUR 

REASONS 


WHY 


If ho tries 
to grow cereals, 
if he is even to 
get a bare living 
from liis industry, 
it is essential that 
he should read all he 
can on the subject: such 
articles as WJJKAT, .MAIZI!. 

oats, milihw 
\Y I : K V 1 1 .. And to all sub- 
jects of farming — |»<M LTKY. 

(i i; a ss i;s, ni:i;s, im.\ i: \ , 

WAX ( ' \TTIJ’. UAllfY. ( n>Kb\ 


THE FARMER 

SHOULD 

■READ 


The farm-seeker who cannot buy but muBt 
lease, using his capital to work the farm, 
will obtain valuable hints from the 
Tenth Edition if he reads the articles 
LANOLORP AXI> TENANT. RENT 
A ( : 1 1 A I ? I A N LAWS. He will save 
money, too, if he roads in the 
volumes all written there on 
farm buildings in the article 
\<,EI< I LITRE, and about 
machinery and tools, &c., 
under AOEKTL’ITRA L 
MAC II INERT. He 
should read carefully 
the articles ( ; I ‘ ,\ A < 1 


and M AM IMS 
and that, on 
IKIfKiATUlN 


THE 


ENCYCLOP/EDIA 

BRITANNICA 


sheer. milk, im tti 

FI ‘I ’IT AM) KLOWI 
UK E 1 : 1 >S ANM Hi; El 


li. LUKES I). 

1’ I’MlMI.N'Ii, 

| )i \'< i he will 


And he must 
not forget what 
ever-increasing 
value tlio timber of 
England has. The 
cultivation of trees can 
be closely studied in the 
Encyclopaedia Jiritannica 
in the articles FORESTS 
AM) FORESTRY. FORES) 
A I >M L\ I ST K A T I O N . A R EO R I 
( TLTFRE, SAWMILLS; and 
articles on the trees, OAK, ELM. 
FIXE, FIR, are important to those 
who would profit by timber. If the 
farmer turns to market - gardening, 
ho should read HORTICULTURE, nn 


Bnd articles devoted in the Tenth Edition. article which is nearly 100 pAgM long. 



r,i „ 


INDUSTRIES 


i \'i arc mart' industrious tl nn our fathers. bi\ nuw a d , in„nf ru 
f> ranter, in proportion to those likely to he employed in :nr m t i 
ADAM SMITH . 


':t '"■! n tr 
* i »K’.v In, ii 


" ! i'j 


it r, 



JHE industrial side of human activity is at once the least obvious as it is the most essential to all of us. We 
are apt to forget Industry, that sleepless giant who toils week in and week out, every month, every year, 
to supply our daily needs. The young debutante dressing herself in dainty muslin for a garden patty forgets 
the cotton operative who spends her days amid a clang of machinery In order to supply the delicate fabric. 
As we gather round the bright fire and luxuriously heap on the coals, we forget the patient miner toiling 
through the hours of sunlight in the bowels of the earth, wearily picking out the lumps we so lavishly burn. 
Every match struck to light a cigar or pipe, every lump of sugar melted in a cup of tea, the spoon with 
which we stir it, the sugar-basm, the tea-pot,— all represent for those who think the picture of ceaseless human toil. No one, 
not even the least imaginative of us, can fail to feel an interest in the industrial side of life, and in the pages of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica all the poetry of Industrialism lies open to the reader. Here in the Tenth Edition he will find 
every trade described, the past and present of every industry related. By the magic of its pages he can at will be transported 
to the noisy iron foundries of the Midlands, to the indigo plantations of Rsjputana, to the tea gardens of Assam ; or he can 
descend with the miner into the earth, or help the mechanic to forge some huge gun at the Elswick works. 

There have been grouped together below a few representative extracts from some of the countless subjects of industrial 
interest which are dealt with in the Tenth Edition. To make a selection more comprehensive would have been impossible ; 
for the object of this pamphlet is to show the reader how each department of human activity, each country, each science, 
each creed, each achievement of the engineer or the electrician, of the musician or the author, receives exhaustive treatment 
in the pages of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Not one, but many pamphlets would have to be filled to make it possible 
for the reader to understand how vast a library of reference on every subject he acquires in the Tenth Edition. 


A MIRACLE OF SPEED. 


From the Article (2 pages) inj THEODORE L DE VINNE, 

Author of w The Invention of I’riutwif.” 

Printing PrttSM. The Rotary 

Art Pram r (first made by It. Hoe it Co. for tin* printing of 
the illustrated formcH of the Century Magazine) is simpler 
and more manageable. Sixty-four electro- typed platen, 
curved and attached to a cylinder about 30 inches in 
diameter, are inked by 10 rollers. Impression is made 
against a cylinder of similar size which revolves at the 
same rate of speed. The sheets are fed by hand. Unlike 
all other hand-fed cylinders, this machine has no lost 
motion, for printing is continuous. Although it does four 
times the work of the stop-cylinder, the rotation of the 
cylinder is no faster, and the quality of the press-work is 
really sui»erior. For printing the plain type pages and 
advertising imges of this magazine a simpler form of web 
press is used, which is not so rapid as the web press of 
nowsjwpftrs ; but it jjerforms more o]>erationH and does 
more accurate work. At every revolution it puts on tin* 
delivery-table 64 pages in exact register, truly cut, folded, 
and ready for the binder. Small cylinder machines arc 
also made for printing cards, numlxsrod railway tickets, 

T Mini phi c is, stock and market reports, proofs for proof- 
readers, matrixes for stereotyjje plates, and for aluminium 
plates to be printed by lithographic process. Improve- 
ments in cylinders for book-work have been made by 
several European mechanicians. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 Marinoni exhibited a perfecting cylinder 
which printed at one revolution at a rapid rate two colours 
on either side of the sheet. Alauzet and Voirin, of Paris, 
lloehstrop and Schneidcr-Nachf, of Dresden, Kdnig and 
Hauer, of Obcrzcll, and Rchelter and (jieseckc are makers . 
of approved book and job printing machines ! 

I The history of printing is given in the thirty-pare Article I 

TYPOGRAPHY , Sec a/so TYPESETTING MACHINES, \ 
ENGRAVING, ELECTRO-METALLURGY, NEWSPAPERS, \ 
BOOK-PRINTING .] I 


Tl IF MANUFA0TU15F OF CALICO. 


From the Article (12 pages) by JAMES PATON. 

BlfiftChingi — Of the two great staples, 

cotton and linen, to the whitening of whieli the art of the 
i bleaehor is directed, rotten is the more easily and expedi- 
! tiously bleached. The basis of all vegetable fibres is 
j cellulose or ligneous tissue, a pure white substance, and it 
is to obtain this body in a state of purity, free from the 
| resinous matter naturally associated with it as well as 
from adventitious impurities imparted in the process 
of spinning and weaving, that is the object of bleach- 
ing. The operations, although apparently complex and 
I numerous, are essentially simple, though frequently 
| repeated, and the greatest variety of detail is connected 
with the finishing of cloth, which is in reality a separate 
industry, frequently conducted in distinct establishments 
under the name of calendering and finishing works. 
Bleaching pro|H.*r resolves itself into washing with suit- 
able detergents, and subjecting the washed material to 
j the influence of chlorine, whereby the colouring matter 
, either belonging to the fibre or imparted to it is oxidized 
I and discharged. 


Chrniickiwj . — When the previous processes have Imjcii 
efficiently carried out, the cloth will, at this point, have 
attained a considerable apjiearance of whiteness and purity. 
The “chemicking” or liquoring with bleaehing-powder 
which it now undergoes is conducted in a similar manner 
to the souring already described. The chemick is used as 
weak as possible, the solution varying from y to Tw. 
(sp. gr. 1*000628 to 1*00125) according to the weight and 
condition of the cloth under treatment. It is run through 
this liquor, gently squeezed, and piled up for four or six 

‘hours. It is then squeezed and washed 

White Sour . — After lying in the chemick the goods are 
again washed and squeezed, and afterwards soured in 
machine with sulphuric acid, used at a strength of about 
4‘ Tw. (sp, gr. 1*020), and piled up for a jieriod of at least 
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throe hours. Thereafter, in order thoroughly to expel all 
acid, the goods are twice washed, and finally squeezed, 
which concludes the operation of bleaching proj>er. The 
calico should now present a snow-white as]>ect, and should 
be fit to take the most delicate shades of colour when it is 
to be used for printing purposes 

[On this subject should be also read the ten-page Article 

CALICO-PRINTING in VoL 4.] 


200,000 TONS A YEAR PER FURNACE. 


From the Article (20\ pages) by H. M. HOWE, Professor of 
Metallurgy, Columbia University , 

Iron and Stool.— in the last ten 

years of the 19th century alone the cost of labour in many 
important processes was roducod by about one-half, with- 
out reducing wages. Processes for obtaining wrought 
iron and steel “direct ” from the ore lost their immediate, 
though not wholly their prospective, imjwrtance, and at 
the present time nearly all the ore which is mined is 
converted into pig-iron in the iron blast furnace. Chiefly 
by daring, and by the use of more powerful blowing 
engines and hot-blast stoves, and of better arrangements 
for cooling and so protecting the lower part of the 
furnace, the production of the blast-furnace was in- 
creased, until the average production of a single Carnegie 
furnace in 1902, some 200,000 tons per annum, was greater 
than that of all the United States furnaces in 1830, and 
ten times that of 1820, and was ono-fourth that of the 
whole world in 1800. By using the waste gases of the 
blast-furnace in gas engines their importance as sources of 
power has been greatly increased, so that establishments 
in which the rolling mills and other machinery adjoin the 
blast-furnaces, and therefore win be driven by such 
enginos, will be given a now and often an irresistible 
advantage over their competitors. The use of great 
“ mixers ” to lessen the irregularities in the composition 
of the pig iron as it issuos from the blast-furnace enables 
the Bessemer process to be applied directly to that iron, 
without allowing it to solidify and thus to dissipate its 
heat ; and this same procedure is coming into use for the 
open-hearth and tentatively for the puddling process. The 
capacity of a single Bessemer converter lias become as 
much as 20 tons, and that of the open-hearth furnace 100 
tons, and owing to the car casting system and other im- 
provements the production of a single ]>air of Bessemer 
converters roaches 50,000 tons per month — a rate forty- 
four times that of 1870, and rnoro than thrice that of 
1880. In some Bessemer works not only is the iron never 
allowed to cool between its entry into the blast-furnace 
in the state of ore and its delivery from the rolling mill 
in the form of rails or even of billets, but in this progress 
it undergoes no true heating by extraneous fuel, save in 
the blast-furnace itself, for the pig iron furnishes its own 
calorific power in the Bessemer converter, and the only 
other furnace treatment, that of “soaking,” merely 
equalizes the heat of tin* ingot, and prevents its escape 
without adding to it 

[ The Tenth Edition also contains Articles under the 
headings IRON (81 pages), IRON (THERAPEUTIC USES 
OF), METALLURGY, ORE-DRESSING, dw. f dealing with 

the subject .] 

BLASTING FUSES. 


From tint A rtide (40 pages) fry C, LE NEVE FOSTER, 

I*. Sc,, FJ£,*% U.M, InsjMctor of Mines* 

Mining. In addition to these tools the 


miner requires an explosive, and a means of firing the 
charge at the bottom of the hole which will give him time 
to escape. Twenty years ago gunpowder was the only 
explosive in common use in mines, but at the present day 
its place has been taken to a very large extent by mix- 
tures containing nifcro-glyecrin or gun-cotton. The powder 
used for blasting in mines usually contains less 
saltpetre than that which is employed for sport- ,/**,*’ 
ing or military purposes. The following is an 
analysis of mining powder by Captain Noble and Sir F. 
Abel 


Ssltpetru 01*60 

Potassium sulphate 0’12 

„ chloride 0*14 

Sulphur 15*06 

Carbon 17 '08 

Hydrogen 0*66 


Oxygen 2*23 

Ann 0*59 

Water 1*61 


300-00 


Gunpowder compressed into cylinders of diameters 
suitable for bore-holes, and provided with a central hole 
for the insertion of the fuse, has lately been brought 

forward with some success 

Gun-cotton se is not much in favour in ordinary 
mining; but mixed with some nitrate or mixture of 
nitrates, Buch as tho nitrates of barium and potassium, 
and known as cotton powder, tonito, and potentitc, it is 
employed extensively. Though not quite so powerful as 
dynamite, nitrated gun-cotton possesses the important 
advantage of not requiring to be thawed in cold weather. 
As in the caBc of dynamite, accidents have been caused by 
remnants of charges ; and with both explosives it is neces- 
sary to examine carefully the bottoms of all holes after 
bitting, and to destroy any possible remnants by firing 
off a detonator in any bottom or “ socket ” which cannot 
with certainty be pronounced free from danger 


[ For interesting historical notes on the discovery, use, 
and working of metals , see the Articles METALS and 

METALLURGY.] 


THF COLOURS OF COTTONS. 


From the Article (10 pages) by J, J, HUMMEL , F.I.V., Prof* 
of Dyeing , Yorhhire College , Leeds. 

Dying. On the other hand, a given fibre, 

e.g ., cotton, behaves quite differently in dyeing towards 
various colouring matters. Some of these are not at all 
attracted by it, and are incapable of being used as dye- 
stuffs for cotton. For others cotton exhibits a marked 
attraction, so that it is readily dyed by mere steeping in 
a hot solution of the colouring matter. Again, for other 
colouring matters cotton has little or no attraction, and 
cannot be dyed with them until it has been previously 
impregnated or prepared with a metallic salt, tannic acid, 
or some other agent which is capable of combining with 
the colouring matter and precipitating it as an insoluble 
coloured compound within or upon the fibre. 

This arrangement of the colouring matters in natural 
chemical groups is well suited for the requirements of the 
chemist, but another classification is that based on the 
mode of their application in dyeing. This is much simpler 
than the previous one, and being better adapted for the 
practical purposes of the dyer, as well as for explaining 
the various methods of dyeing, it is preferred for this 
article. According to this arrangement colouring matters 
are classified under the following groups:- 1- Arid 
Colour*, 2. Hade Colour *. 3. Direct Colour*, 4. De- 
veloped Colour*, 5. Mordant Colours . 6. Miscellaneous 

Colours, 7. Mineral Colour *. 
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Mordant Colour*.— Tho colouring matters of thin clann include 
lomo of the moot important dyestuffs employod, sinco they furnish 
many colours remarkable for their fastness to light, washing, and 
other influences. Employed themselves, Mordant Colours aro 
usually of little or no value as dyestuff, because, with nonic excep- 
tions, either they aro not attracted by the fibre, iwrtiuularly in the 
case of cotton, or they only yield a more or less fugitive stain. 
Their importanoo and value as dyostufl’s an; duo to tiro fact that 
they act like weak acids and have the property of combining with 
metallic oxidoa to term insoluble coloured uomi>ounds termed 
“ lakes, " which vary in colour aooorrling to the metallic oxide or 
salt employed. The most stable lakes are those in which the 
colouring matter is combined with two metallic oxides, a sosqui- 
oxide and a monoxide— c.g., alumina and lime. 


The Natural Mordant Colours.— It is interesting to note 
that nearly all the nutural or vegetable dyestuff's employed belong 
to the class of Mordant Colours, the most important of these 
being included in the following list -.Madder, Cochineal Peach - 
wood, Sapanwood , Limawood, Camwood , Harwood, Smtlerswootl, 
Old Fustic, Young Fustic, Quercitron Bark, Persian Berries , Weld , 
Logwood . 

In the following list, the most important artificial Mordant 
Colours are arranged according to the colour they give in con- 
junction with the aluminium mordant, unless otherwise indicated. 
Those which dye the animal fibres, even without mordants, are 
given in italics ; some are Direct Colours iHawotwing mordant-dyeing 
properties, others are sulphonio acid derivatives of Alizarin Colours, 
suitable for wool hut not for cotton. 

Red . — Alizarin, Antliranurpuriri, Flavopurpurin, l’urpurin, 
Alizarin Bordeaux, Alizarin Carnet U, Alizarin Maroon, 
Alizarin 8, Cloth lied, f famine Fast Red , Anthracene Red. 

Orange and Yellow, —Alizarin Orange, Alizarin Orange 0, 
Alizarin Yellow jwsto, Alizarin Yellow A, Alizarin Yellow 
C, Anthracene Yellow, Calloflavin, Fvslin , Alizarin Yellow 
GO, Alizarin Yellow R, Diamond Flavin G, Chrome Yellow 
t), Crumpsall Yellow, Fast Yellow, Diamond Yellow , Bcnzo 
Oratige R, Cloth Orange, Carbazol Yellow, Gh/rysamme . 

Green.— (Wulein, CcBrulein 8, Alizarin Green 8, Fast Ureen 
(F«), Naphthol Green (Fe), Dioxin (Fe), Oambine (Fe), 
Azo Green, Gallanil Green, Alizarin Green G and B, Acid 
Alizarin Green , Alizarin Cyanine Green, Diamond Green. 

Blue. -Alizarin Bine, Alizarin Blue 8, Alizarin Cyanine, 
Anthracene Blue, Brilliant Alizarin Blue, Alizarin Indigo 
Blue S, Add Alizarin Blue , Brilliant Alizarin Cyanine, 
Alizarin Saphirole, Gallanilide Blue , Delphlne Blue, Galla- 
mine Blue, Celestine Blue, Chrome Blue, Gallazine A, 
Phenoeyanine, Corelne, 

Purple and Violet . — Gallem, Gallocyanine, Chrome Violet. 

Rrown , — Anthracene Brown, Chromogen, Cloth Brown t Diamond 
Brown, Alizarin Brown, Fast Brown . 

Black. —Alizarin Blaok, Diamond Black, Alizarin Blue Black, 
Alizarin Cyanine Black, Alizarin Fast Grey, Chromotrope, 

[ Turn to the illustrated Article on TEXTILES , Vol. 
23, and read the interesting history there given of the art 
of weaving,] 

THE ART OF THE GLASS BLOWER. 


colour have been added to vessels in course of manu- 
facture by means of seals of molten glass, applied like 
sealing-wax ; or by causing vessels to wrap themselves 
round with threads or coils of coloured glass. By the 
application of a pointed iron hook, while the glass is still 
ductile, the parallel coils can Ihj distorted into bonds, 
loops, or zigzags. 

Tht* surface of vessels may lw> rendered lustrous by 
rolling the hot glass on metallic leaf, or iridescent, by the 
deposition of metallic tin, or by the corrosion caused by 
the chemical action of acid fumes. Gilding and enamel 
decoration are applied to vessels when cold, and tlxed by 
heat. Cutting and engraving are produced by pressing 
the surface of vessels against the edge of wheels revolving 
on horizontal spindles. 44 Cutting” wheels range from 
IS inches to 3 inches in diameter, and art* made of iron 
for grinding, stone for smoothing, and wood for polishing, 
44 Engraving ” wheels are small, ranging from 1 inch to 
\ inch, and are made of copper. It is the fashion to run 
down “ cutting ” as a form of decoration. As, however, 
“cutting” brings out one of the intrinsic Uiautics of 
potash-lead glass, namely, its remarkable power of reflect 
ing and refracting light, the reason that it is decried must, 
be on tlio ground of misapplication, rather than unfitness. 
The fault proliably lies in cutting too deeply and too 
lavishly. When a vessel is smothered with cutting, form 
disappears in sparkle. The true use of engraving is to 
add interest to vessels by means of coats- of arms, mono 
grains, inscriptions, and graceful outlines. The impro]H*r, 
but too common, use of engraving ih to hide defective 
material. 

The influence exerted by public taste upon glass- 
blowing has not always been conducive to the Issst in- 
terests of the craft. Some instances are sufficiently 
curious to dtsserve notice. Large numlnsrs of shades for 
gas, oil, and electric, light, as well as bowls for flower 
vases, »were rendered decorative by allowing the edges 
of the mouths, while Htill ductile, to arrange themselves 
in natural folds. The discriminating public thought these 
natural folds to be too irregular, and certain manufacturers 
promptly introduced a machine, closely resembling a 
guillotine, which crimped the folds with mathematical 
precision. This curious distrust of natural irregularity 
has had the effect of, to a great extent, spoiling opal glass. 

[In the Articles ANNEALING, MIRROR , TELESCOPE , 
BOTTLE, WAVE THEORY, and MURANO (the island in 

the Venetian I. ago on which was the birthplace of the 
Venetian glass-trade ), will be found many interesting 
details of glass manufacture, ancient and modem.] 


Sir Wm. 
Crookes 
writes 
on 

ASSAYING 

la 

Vol. 2, 


From the Articles (32 P&&68) by ALEX, NESBITT, JAMES 
PATON, C, HEATH WILSON ' HARRY J. POWELL, and 
LEWIS F. DAY. 

QlflkM. — In 1870 the colours available 

and used for English table-glass wore ruby, canary-yellow, 
emerald-green, dark peacock-green, light peacock-blue, 
dark purple-blue, and a dark purple. About that year 
the “ Jackson ” table-glass was made in a light, dull green 
glass, similar to that used in stained glass as 44 white,” 
containing a wealth of bubbles and interesting irregu- 
larities. Owing to those so-willed defects the glass only 
appealed to a very select circle. The dull green, com- 
monly known as 44 pale green,” was followed successively 
by amber, white 07ml, blue opal, straw opal, sea-green, 
horn colour, and various pale tints of soda-lime glass, 
ranging from yellow to blue. Experiments have also 
been tried with a violet-coloured glass, a violet 07ml, a 
transparent black, and with glasses shading from red to 
blue, red to amber, and blue to green. Touches of 


T! ; [ HAND MULE. 


From the Article (26 P&&68) by ISAAC WATTS, Chaimxan 
of (Mon Supply 'A mciatum, Manchester. 

Cotton. — The mule, in its structure 

and oration, is a oomiKmnd of the spinning frame 
and of Hargreaves’ jenny; from which circumstance it 
prolsibly received its name. It contains a system of 
rollers like that belonging to the throstle ; but the 
attenuated roving, as it issues from between the rollers, 
is twisted by the action of the spindles, which, in the 
mule, are mounted on a movable carriage that recedes 
from the rollers a little faster than the. roving is delivered 
by them. The mode of putting the twist in by means 
of the spindles is exactly the same as in the jenny, and 
in fact resembles the most ancient method of using a 
spinning spindle. When a sufficient length of yarn or 
a 44 stretch” had been spun, the rollers and spindles were 
stopped, the yarn coiled round the bare spindles was 


For the history oi‘ the art oi' EMBROIDERY soe cxtracT 011 P- 1 11 01 this review. 
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unwound, or “ lmckcd off/’ as it is technically called, the 
filler was put down by the spinner and the “nose” of the 
co]>, and the spindles turned during the run in of the 
carriage with sufficient quickness to wind the* spun yarn 
on the top of the yarn already wound on the spindles. 
"When the spindle points have been brought by the? 
running in of the carriage within a short distance of the 
delivery rollers, the rollers and spindles are again set in 
motion for another stretch. The manner of backing off 
and winding the spun yarn on the. spindles is exactly 
the same as that used in Hargreaves’ jenny. Crompton’s 
great merit consisted in the adaptation of the best, features 
of the throstle and the best principles of Hargreaves’ 
jenny, so as to obtain from the combination of the two the 
princijwil elements of a jierfeet spinning machine. The 
motive power being manual, the work was rendered more 
fatiguing as the mules became longer, and thus the size of 
the machine was restricted by the strength of the spinner. 
Tn spinning the finer counts of yarn it became customary 
to continue the outward movement of the carriage, and the 
rotation of the spindles, a short time after the rollers were 
stopped ; the movement of the carriage was then arrested, 
but the rotation of the spindles continued until the projicr 
amount of twist had been put in the yarn 

[WOOL AND WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES is the title of 
a special Article in I'ol. 24.] 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST ARTIFICIAL DYE 


From the Article by LEWIS F. DAY, Examiner for Art , 

J lour (l of Education. 

Cotton Printing.— To a great ex- 

tent machine printing has taken the place of hand work ; 
the readier process of “steaming,” as it is called, has been 
adopted in place of first printing in mordants and then 
dyeing ; and the natural vegetable dyes have l»eon RU]>er- 
seded by artificial products of the laboratory. From the 
| point of view of commerce this is all to the good. From 
i the artistic stand point it is not so. It led, indeed, to a con- 
1 dition of things which wont far to justify the contention 
that all this “improvement” amounted in effect to the 
degradation of handicraft to the level of trade. When it 
was boasted by the manufacturer that a machine printed 
with more precision than a hand block, the artist pointed 
out that the result was mechanical ; when it was claimed 
[ that the “ steaming ” procoss was cheap, it was answered 
I tliat it was proportionately nasty ; when it was urged that 
i aniline gave brighter colours than vegetable dyes, it was 
complained that they were crude. And there was truth 
in these retorts : the precision of machine printing is not 
j altogether an artistic gain; the rough and ready process 



Fig. Hi. —Hand Mulo. 


Technical Terms and the Index 


NldtfOt 1 98le; 3* 3Wd, 


Nidging 4 468c. 


The use of technical terms in writing upon special subjects is often an obstacle to the reader. For 
instance, many would wonder what is meant by “nidget” and '* nidgeting u I Yet in a hop-growing 
county the term is familiar enough. The reference in the index of the Tenth Edition elucidutcs the 
terms. Thus 

As the season advances, the ground is hoed and again dug or stirred by a nidget or scarifier drawn by a horse. 

The entry under the word 41 nidging " reveals another technical usage of a similar term in masonry. 
Thus : — 

Granite is brought to a face by the scabbling hammer or granite axe, and the operation is called “nidging.” 
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of mixing dye ami mordant into one printing paste, and 
allowing them, as it were, to tight it out between tliem in 
the steam-box, does not re shit in the purest of prints : ami 
the possibility of getting out of coal-tar unmitigated 
shades of colour led to the shocking abuse of garish greens, 
purples, <fcc. Moreover, the method (at first adopted) of 
attaching the pigments to the cloth by means of albumen 
did not make them fast ; and, in fading, they did not 
simply mellow or sadden like the fugitive tints of old 
tapestry, but grew sickly, and passed through various un 
wholesome shades of difference to decay. All this natur- 
ally aroused artistic animosity, and there was something 
like a crusade against artificial dyestuffs. William Morris, 
who was at the head of this movement, went further than 
mere protest against the new methods, ami himself set to 
work at printing according to the old, and more or less 
obsolete, practice ; and his cottons found ready acceptance 
at the hands of artists and others better qualified to admire 
the lieauty and originality of his design than to form any 
just opinion as to the relative value of the method of 
dyeing it pleased him to adopt 

[T/tc Article DYEING (see extract on />. 94 of this 
pamphlet) puts the reader in possession of the latest know 
/rdt>e as to chemical dyes. The Articles COCHINEAL and 
INDIGO should also he read in connexion with the subject 
of dyeing- ] 

OIL FOUNTAINS. 


From the Article (14 pages) by 

FLt 


B0VERT0N REDWOOD , 
ANNERY, AU and VIVIAN B. 


Sir F0RTES0UE 
LEWIS . 

Petroleum.— The technology of the 

business haB l»een marked by several important advances. 

The system of drilling the wells in the United 
MdvMnota States, which closely resembles the ancient 
method practised by the Chinese, Los been im- 
proved only in points of detail, and lias remained practi- 
cally unaltered for many years. In Russia a different 
system, in which the drilling instruments are attached to 
iron rods instead of to a manila cable, is usually em- 
ployed. The wells in the latter country, though of less 
depth than the majority of those in the United States, 
are of far larger diameter and are much more costly to 
bore. The productiveness of a Russian oil li fountain ” is, 
however, enormously in excess of the average production 
of wells in America, though the flow is not, as a rule, long 
sustained. In the Russian and Rumanian oil-fields electric 
motors have been substituted to a considerable extent for 
steam engines, and in a few instances oil engines have 
been successfully introduced. From those wells in the 
Russian oil-fields which do not flow, it is customary to 
raise the oil by means of a cylindrical baler, the presence 
of sand in the oil interfering with the use of the ordinary 
lift-pump adopted in the United States. Recently a 
system of raising the oil by means of a stream of com- 
pressed air has been successfully tested in the Baku dis- 
trict, and seems likely to be largely employed, In the 
refining of petroleum the principal features of improve- 
ment have been, in Russia, the general introduction of 
the continuous system of distillation, which effects con- 
siderable economy in time, fuel, and labour ; and in the 
United States, the successful treatment of crude oil con- 
taining Bulphur compounds, whereby those impurities arc 
practically eliminated, and a class of crude oil, which could 
not previously be advantageously worked, is rendered 
commercially valuable. 

\TEA, COFFEE , SUGAR, SALT, OPIUM, and other 

industries each have lengthy notice in the Tenth Edition . ] 


WHAT THE WORLD DRINKS. 


From the Article (8 pages ) hi PHILIP SCHIDROWITZ , 
n.lK, Kr.fi. 

Brewing 1 .- Ill l lie decade ISSlMKlbnlh 

flu 1 number of barrel* brewed anti the quantity of materials 
annually used were considerably Udow tin* figures lor 
1S75; the banvlage remaining almost stationary at -7 to 
-i* millions, as against 31 millions at the latter date. 
Since 1K91, however, there lias been a steady increase, and 
with the exception of IS9f> each year has marked an 
advance on the preceding one, The following figures 
with regard to the barreluge, materials, duty, A'e,, need 
no explanation : — 
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Germany is now the greatest Ihht producing nation, the 
United Kingdom coining next, but the consumption per 
head is considerably greater in the United Kingdom (Fig. Li). 
The latest comparable figures with regard to the total pro 
duclion and consumption of the three great beer- producing 
countries, together with those for IKHfi, are as under: — 


Country, 


United Kingdom 
| (riTinan Km pirn. 
I United Htatos . 


Totnl Production 
((Jullohh). 


Cm»nmrijdlon j*>r 
1 1 nuil of ropulttioll 
(UllIloliH). 
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Large as the ;#r rop/to f Fig. 3) consumption in the United 
Kingdom may seem, it is considerably less than in Dm case 
in Ravariu, which stands 
at the head of the list 
with 5f'G gallons, and 
in Belgium, which comes 
second with 4G‘t) gallons, 
in the city of Munich the 
consumption is actually 
over J00 gallons, that is 
to say, more than 2 pints 
a day for every man, 
woman, and child, it is 
curious to note that in 
Germany, which is usually 
regarded as the l>eer-dri lik- 
ing country par excellence, 
the consumption ]>er head 
of this article is less than 
in England, and that in- 
versely the average German 
consumes more alcohol in 
the shai>e of spirits than 
does the inliabitant of the 
British islands (connumfb 
tion of *;riritB per toad: 

Germany, 1 ‘85 gallons ; 

United Kingdom, U03 
gallons). In the British 
colonies bee? is generally, as in the United Kingdom, the 
staple drink, but whereas in the United Kingdom 31 gallons 
are consumed annually per head of population, in Australasia 
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the per capita consumption amounts to only 10'6, in 
Canada to and in Cape Colony to 1 ’fi gallons. In the 
latter colony, however, the staple drink appears to bo 
spirits, which are consumed to the extent of 1*1 gallon }>er 
head of population 

p. 88 of this pamphlet, under AGRICULTURE, 
where is given an extract from the Article HOPS AND 
HOP-GROWING 0 

’•'ODER BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

From (he Article (2 p&£$$) by JOHN KOREN, Author of 
<k Economic Atqtecti of the Liquor Problem f 
Liquor Laws. — No period in history has been so 
fruitful in progressive liquor legislation as the decades 
since about 1880. The laws enacted, as well as the pro 
posed legislation agitated before nearly every civilized 
government, reflect both a growing public consciousness 
of the evils of the drink traffic and determined efforts to 
overcome them. The modern tendency is to combat these 
evils by restrictive measures rather than by attempting a 
general suppression of the sale of intoxicants, and to give 
the local community the right to choose between licence 
and the prohibition of the traffic, instead of applying 
prohibitory laws to entire states or countries. 

New Zealand and Queensland are the two Australasian 
colonies granting full powers of local option, but little 
advantage has been taken of the privilege. Limited 
option prevails in the other colonies, with the exception of 
Tasmania There are, of course, numerous examples in 
other parts of the world of the more or loss successful 
adoption of local prohibition, but not as the result of 
expressed popular will. 

[For further information as to the legislative crusade 
against the Drink Traffic, sec the very interesting Article 
SOCIAL PROGRESS in the Tenth Edition .] 


THE CULTURE OF THE NATIVE. 

From the Article (41 pages) by Dr H. M. SMITH , U.S. Com- 
mitmner of Fiah and Fisheries Washington . 

Oyster. The most elaborate system of 

oyster culture is that practised at Arcachon and elsewhere 
in France, and, to a limited extent since 1865, on the 
island of Hay ling, near Portsmouth, in England. The 
young oysters, having lwen collected in the breeding 
seasou upon tiles or hurdles, art! laid down in artificial 
ponds, or in troughs, where the water is supplied to them 
at the discretion of their proprietors. The oysters are 
thus kept under control like garden plants from the time 
they are laid down to that of delivery to commercial 
control. The numerous modifications of this system are 
discussed in various recent reports. 

The simplest form of oyster culture is the preservation 
of the natural oyster-beds. Upon this, in fact, depends 
the whole future of the industry, since it is not probable 
that any system of artificial breeding can bo devised which 
will render it possible to keep up a supply without at 
least occasional recourse to seed oysters produced under 
natural conditions. It is the opinion of almost all who 
have studied the subject that any natural bed may in time 
be destroyed by overfishing (perhaps not by removing all 
the oysters, but by breaking up the colonies, and delivering 
over the territory which they once occupied to other kinds 
of animals), by burying the breeding oysters, by covering 
up the projections suitable for the reception of spat, and 
by breaking down, through the action of heavy dredges, 


the ridges which are especially fitted to be seats of the 
colonies. The immense oyster-beds in Pocomoke Sound, 
Maryland, have practically l>eofi destroyed by over-dredg- 
ing, and many of the other beds of the United States are 
seriously damaged. The same is doubtloss true of all the 
bods of Europe. It has also been demonstrated that 
under projier restriction great quantities of mature oysters, 
and seed oysters as well, may bo taken from any region of 
natural oyster- Iwds without injurious effects. Parallel 
cases in agriculture and forestry will occur to every one, 
Mbbius, in his most admirable essay Die Auster und Die 
AvsternmrtliHcJiaft , has pointed out the proper means of 
preserving natural beds, declaring that, if the average 
profit from a bed of oysters is to remain permanently the 
same, a sufficient number of mother oysters must be loft 
in it, so as not to diminish the capacity of maturing. . . . 

[ Among the multitude of similar articles, the following 
maybe mentioned— MACKEREL, HERRING, COD, SARDINE, 
while ANGLING will interest sportsmen, ] 


THE. FOUNDRY OF DEATH. 


From the Article (70J pages) by A. G. H ADCOCK, Manager 
of Cun Department) Elswick Works. 

Qun-IVIakinff. — The steel is run from 

the furnace into a large ladle, previously heated by gas, 
and from this it is poured into a cast-iron ingot mould of 
from 10 to 12 feet high and 2 feet or more in diameter. 
The external shape of these ingots varies in different steel 
works, but they arc so arranged that, as the ingot 
slowly cools, the shrinkage of the metal shall not 
set up dangerous internal stresses. The top of 9 m m 
the ingot is generally porous, and consequently, after 
cooling, it is usual for about one-third of the length of 
the ingot to Ins cut from the toj> and remelted ; a small 
part of the bottom is also often discarded. The centre of 
the larger ingots is also inclined to bo somewhat unsound, 
and a hole is therefore bored through them to remove this 
part. In the Whitworth method of fiuid-compreBsed steel 
this porosity at the top and centre of the ingot does not 
occur to the same extent, and a much greater portion 
can therefore be utilized. The sound portion of the ingot 
is heated in a reheating gas furnace, which is usually built 
in close proximity to a hydraulic forging press. This press 
is now almost exclusively usetl for forging the steel in place 
of the steam hammers which were formerly an important 
feature in all large works (Fig. 1, Plate). The largest 
of these steam hammer* could not deliver a blow of more 
than some f>00 foot tons of energy ; with the hydraulic 
press, however, the pressure amounts to, for ordinary 
purposes, from 1000 to 5000 tons, while for the manufac- 
ture of armour plates it may amount to as much as 10,000 
or 12,000 tons. For 8-inch guns and thoso of larger 
calibre the bored-out ingot is forged hollow on a tubular 
mandrill, kept cool by water running through the centre ; 
from two to four hours' forging work can be performed 
lief ore the metal lias cooled down too much. Generally, 
after one end of the ingot has been forged down to the 
proper size, it is then reheated and the other end similarly 
treated. The forging of the steel mid the subsequent 
operations have a very marked influence on the structure 
of the metal, as will l>e seen from the micro-photographs 
of Fig. 2 (Plate); (a) und (b) show the structure of the 
cast steel of the actual ingot 


[Sea also ORDNANCE, SMALL ARMS, AMMUNITION, 
MACHINE GUNS.) 
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Park Row Buitding, New York. Queen Anne Mansions, London. 

• (Fr os* a Phctezmph by Irvin? CaderliZZ, A’nc York.) 

HIGH BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

For an account of the new movement in Architecture in the United States, see brief extract quoted on page 113 of this Review. 



THE TRAMWAY QUESTION. 


A MACHINE THAT SEWS COOKS. 


From the Article (S3 pages) hj Prof, J. A, FLEMING, LOUIS 
DUNCAN , and EMILE GARCKE, F.S.S., PUh 

Electricity Supply.- Since 1890 

the tramway industry in Great Britain has been passing ' 
through a transition stage. On the one hand, in view of 
the right of local authorities to purchase the undertakings 
after 21 years, very few of the tramway companies haw 
felt any inducement to develop their undertakings ; and 
on the oilier, the gradual adoption of electricity as the 
motive-power has led to the reconstruction of the lines by 
local authorities. Somo of the companies are enabled to 
substitute electricity by reason of arrangements with the 
local authorities to postpone the date for the. exercise of 
their rights to purchase. . . . With electric traction, if the 
traffic calls for a more frequent service, it can be provided 
without very largely increasing the working expenses. 
Additional capital expenditure Inis to be incurred to furnish 
more cars and other plant, but a much smaller increase of 
traffic will justify an addition to the nmulter running. The 
greater facility with which electric cars are started, and the 
greater speed which can l>e attained, enable them to per- 
form a much larger number of journeys. In America 
they frequently run between 100 and 200 miles i>cr day. 

[ The industrial development of Electrical Engineering, in 
Telegraphy , in House and Street Lighting, , in Traction , and 
in Factories is described at length in this Article .] 


From the Article (3 pages) l»j CYRIL J, H. DAVENPORT, 

Librarian of Hr it ink Mutuum, 

Bookbinding Patent book -sewing 

machines appear to Ins largely of Gorman manufacture 
(Fig. ft). They are of two kinds *. one sews the books 
on bunds, either Hat or round, and the other supplies 
the place of bands by a kind of chain stitch. The band- 
i working machines bring the return thread back by pulling 
I it through the upper and lower nigra of the Iwiek of 
j each section, thereby to some extent. w» likening each 
j section, but at the same time this weakening can be to 
some extent neutralized by candid headbanding. 'I'lie 
i other system, where the bund is replaced by a chain stitch, 
brings Uiek the return thread inside each section ; the 
j objection to this is that there is a Hat telling out of the 
I Wok of the Itook, which becomes a difficulty when the sub- 
! sequent, operation of covering the book begins. . . . The 
j threads catch into hooked needles and are drawn through 
holes made by piercers set to a certain distance; a shuttle 
like that used in an ordinary sewing machine bows the 
inner thread backwards and forwards, Hack section is 
placed upon a sort of metal saddle by the hand of the 

I \Crcat Printers, e.g., JOHN GUTENBERG, JOHANN 
FUST , CAXT0N, ALDUS MANUTIUS, ELZEVIR, J0D0CUS 
I B ADI US, each have an article in the Tenth Edition . See 
i also ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHY , BOOK PRINTING , ] 



Fro. 8,— Book* Sowing Machine, 


The word Industry has only to l>e thought of in all its possible applications to convince us that it 
touches almost every form of human activity. One form of Industry is that which seeks to increase the 
commodities of life for the future. The Tenth Edition of the Knn/clnperdia BrUtnmmi is in itself a 
monument of Industry which will repay ever)' reader for the time spent in mastering the knowledge it 
contains. 
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H UE preceding pages must have an interest for every one of intelligence. For us all 
INDUSTRY, the tireless GIANT, does daily work. But it is pot only to those who 
stand outside the world of factories and foundries tlmt the Encyclopedia Britannica 
is useful. It is also for those who daily toil at the forge ami the anvil, and it gives them 
KNOWLEDGE which is POWER. Here are some reasons WHY the world’s workers 
should read the Tenth Edition. 

Why the Miner should read it: Because it tells him about all kinds 

of Mining — Coal, Gold, Silver, Iron, Copper, Lead, Zinc, Tin, Mercury, Aluminium; 
the history of Mining, the working, drainage, and ventilation of Mines, and the sinking 
of Mines in all lands. 

Why the Cotton Operative should read it: Because it gives 

a complete history of Cotton and Cotton -manufactures in England, America, India, 
Egypt, Brazil, Russia, everywhere: Because it deals with the bleaching of Cotton, 
the dyeing of Cotton, Calico and Calico-printing, Ginghams, Gauzes, Laces, Cotton 
Yarns, &c. 

Why the Metal-worker should read it : Because it tells him all 

about Metallurgy, Forge, Foundry, Bellows, Blast-Furnace, Tron and Steel Work, 
Nail-making, Arms, Assaying, Boilers, Brass, Bronze, Valves, Wire, Electro-plating, 
Gun-making, &c. , &c. 

Why the Carpenter should read it : Because there is no kind of 

Wood, no detail in Carpentry, no Tools or process of his tnule which is not described. 

Why the Stone mason should read it: Because it gives him all the 

knowledge he can wish as to Marbles, Granites, Sandstones, Cements, and the way to 
work them. 

Why the Paper- worker should read it : Because there is no secret 

of the Paper Trade, no part of his daily toil, which is not treated fully in its pages. 

Why the Jeweller should read it : Because the working of the Precious 
Metals, Goldsmithery, the cutting of Diamonds and all Gems, are described for him. 

Why the Potter should read it: Because he will there learn the history 
of his Craft, the lives of Palissy, Wedgwood, and other great potters, the secrets of 
Japanese, Indian, Limoges, Sevres, Chinese, and other Wares. 

Why the Glass-worker should read it: Because the whole history 

of Glass and its manufacture is related at length in its pages. 


And there are reasons Just as convincing 
Why the Printer , the Lent her- worker, the 
Cutler, the Button- maker, and each and 
every Skilled Mechanic should read it. 
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734 GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART 


At Oxford Gladstone read steadily, but not laboriously, 
till he neared his final Schools. During the latter part of 
his undergraduate career life took a brief but brilliant sliaro 
in the proceedings of the Union, of which ho was suc- 
cessively Secretary and President. He made his first 

Bpeoch on 11th February 1830. Brought up in the nur- 
ture and admonition of Canning, he defended Roman 
Catholic emancipation, and thought the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Government unworthy of national confidence, lie 
opposed theremoval of Jewish 
disabilities, arguing, wo are 
told by a contemporary, “on 
the part of the Evangelicals,” 
and pleaded for the gradual 
extinction, in preference to 
the immediate abolition, of 
slavery. But his great 
achievement was a speech 
against the Whig Reform 
Bill. One who heard this 
famous discourse Bays : “Most 
of the speakers rose, more or 
less, above their usual level, 
but when Mr Gladstone sat 
down we all of us felt that 
an ejioch in our lives had n< 
curred. It certainly was the 
finest speech of his that 1 
ever heard.” Bishop Charles 
Wordsworth said that his 
experience of Gladstone at 
this time 44 made me (and I 
doubt not others also) feel 
no less sure than of my own 
existence that Gladstone, our 
then Christ Church under- 
graduate, would one day rise 
to be Prime Minister of Eng- 
land.” In December 1831 
Gladstone crowned his career 
by taking a double first- 
class. Lord Halifax (1800- 
1885) used to say, with 
reference to the increase 
in the amount of reading 
requisite for the highest 

honours: 14 My double-first must liavo been a better 
thing than Peel’s; Gladstone’s must have been better 
than mine.” 

Now came the choice of a profession. Deeply 
anxious to make the l>ost use of his life, Gladstone 
turned his thoughts to Holy Orders. But his father 
had determined to mako him a politician. Quitting 

Oxford in the spring of 1832, Gladstone spent six 
months in Italy, learning the language and studying 
art. In the following September he w'as suddenly recalled 
to England, to undertake his first parliamentary campaign. 
The fifth Duke of Newcastle was one of the chief 
potentates of the High Tory party. His frank claim to 
44 do what he liked with his own” in the 
Batty iata representation of Newark has given him a 
mJatV pl ac © in political history. But that claim 
hod boon rudely disputed by tho return of a 
Radical lawyer at the election of 1831. The Duke was 
• anxious to obtain a capable candidate to aid him in 
regaining his ascendancy over tho rebellious borough, 
His son, Lord Lincoln, had heard Gladstone's speech 
against the Reform Bill delivered in the Oxford Union, 
and had written home that 41 a man had uprisen in Israel.” 
At his suggestion the Duke invited Gladstone to stand 


for Newark in tho Tory interest against Mr Serjeant 
Wilde, afterwards Lord Chancellor Truro. The lost of tlio 
Unrcformcd Parliaments was dissolved on tho 3rd Decem- 
ber 1832. Gladstone, addressing the electors of Newark, 
suit! that he was bound by tho opinions of no nmn and no 
party, but felt it a duty to watch and resist that growing 
desire for change which threatened to produce 44 along 
with partial good a melancholy preponderance of 
mischief.” The first principle to which be looked for 
, national salvation was, that 
the 44 duties of governors are 
strictly and peculiarly re- 
ligious, and that legislatures, 
like individuals, are bound 
to carry throughout their 
acts the spirit of the high 
truths they have acknow- 
ledged.” The condition of 
the poor demanded si>ecial 
attention ; labour should re- 
ceive adequate remuneration ; 
and ho thought favourably 
of the “ allotment of cot- 
tago grounds.” Ho regarded 
slavery as sanctioned by Holy 
Keripturo, but tho slaves 
ought to bo educated, and 
groduully emancipated. The 
contest resulted in his return 
at the head of the poll. 

The first Reformed Par- 
liament met on 2i)th January 
1K3IL and tho young mem- 
ber lor Newurk took his seat 
for tho first time in an 
assembly which he was des- 
tined to adorn, delight, and 
astonish for snore than half 
a century. His maiden 
speech was delivered on tho 
3rd June, in reply to what 
was almost a personal chal- 
lenge. The Colonial Boerc- 
tary, Mr Stanley, afterwards 
Lord Derby, brought forward 
a series of resolutions in 
favour of the extinction of slavery in tho British colonies. 
On the first night of tho debate Lord liowick, aftorwurds 
Lord Grey, who had been Under-Secretary for 
tho Colonies, and who opposed the resolutions T . h * 
as proceeding too gradually towards abolition, 
cited certain occurrences on Sir John Glad- 
stone’s plantation in Dcmerara to illustrate his conten- 
tion that the system of slave-lal>our in the West Indies 
was attended by great mortality among the slaves. Glad- 
stone in his reply— his first sj>cccK in tho House- 
avowed that ho had & ]>ccuniary interest in tho question, 
“and, if ho might say so much without exciting suspicion, 
a still deeper interest in it as a question of justice, of 
humanity, and of religion.” If there laid recently been a 
high mortality on his father's plantation, it was duo to 
the age of the slaves rather than to any peculiar hardship 
in their lot. It w r as true that tho j articular system 
of cultivation practised in Dcmerara w'as more trying 
than some others ; but then it might l>e said that no two 
trades were equally conducive to health. Steel-grinding 
■was notoriously unhealthy, and manufacturing processes 
generally were less favourable to life than agricultural. 
While strongly condemning cruelty, he declared himself 
an advocate of emancipation, but held that it should be 



William Ewart OlaIwtonk (18SB). 

( From a photograph by filltott and, Fry, London .) 
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||HE subject of Art needs no introduction, for there has never been ana*ein which the lore of pictorial presenta- 
tion has been so widely popular as at the present The immense increase in methods of reproduction which 
is still a lively phenomenon of the times is partly the cause of a popular condition unforeseen by the Old 
Masters. 

The following extracts have been mainly selected from the portions of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
devoted to British Art No country can show a development forming so continuous a story of contemporary 
life reflected in the masterpieces of brush and pen as England. Her gallery of portrait«painters is in itself a 
brilliant historical lesson ; her landscapes are eloquent of all that is best in a national love for country life. Her list of subject- 
painters sinks into insignificance beside those of Holland and Italy ; but this deficiency— if indeed it is a deficiency— is compen- 
sated, or at all events explained, by the vigour of that national epirit of caricature, which, in fiction as well as in painting— in 
the novels of Fielding, Thackeray, and Meredith, as well as in the pictures of Hogarth, Rowlandson, and Orchardson— has 



found listing expression. It is not, however, to one exclusively national aspect of Art that the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
confined its attention. The appreciations of continental schools and painters with which the volumes are adorned will satisfy 
the most scrupulous demands for international justice in a matter of such international significance as taste in Art 

Appreciation of a picture is to-day shown by the infinite variety of comment which it arouses, from the crudest curiosity as 
to what story it tells, to the moat delicate and subtle enjoyment of the way in which one texture of paint ia superimposed upon 
another, and one spot of cunningly placed colour may compel a variety of neighbouring tints into harmonious relations* 

Whether from the point of view of amateur, critic, or painter, the Encyclopedia Britannica will afford constant 
pleasure to the reader. Nor should it be forgotten that the Tenth Edition contains information equally copious on the subjects 
of Architecture, Sculpture, Arts and Crafts, and indeed every form of ingenuity which has beauty for its principal aim* 


T HE • L A ND3CAPE P A I 


t MA » T i. i ; N JON l '• 

From the Article on « 

OonstablB. The principles on which 

thift great painter worked are not far to seek. He himself 
has said, “ Ideal art in landscape is all nonsense \ ” and 
this sentence may be said to sum up the whole of his 
theory and practice of painting. Turners pictures to him 
were merely “ golden dreams ; ” Both and Borghem were 
only fit for burning; if lie proclaimed the groatness of 
Claude and Titian, it waB that he recognized their truth. 
Truth in its broadest and finest sense was his only aim. 
He studied the country untiringly and intently, sacrificing 
mere detail to the larger necessities of tone (“tone is the 
most seductive and inviting quality a picture can iiossess”), 
reproducing to an eminent degree the sentiment of what 
he saw, flooding his canvas with light and shadows as one 
finds them, and faithfully translating such glimpses as 

were revealed to him of the geniality of nature 

His merits were recognized in France ; but his studio was 
full of unsold pictures at his death, and it is certain that 
he could not have earned a livelihood by his art without 
abandoning his theories. Since his death, however, his 
pictures have greatly increased in value ; and his influence 
on contemporary French and English landscape is recog- 
nized ob both great and good 

THE PAlNTn or GOLDEN Dnf / MS ** 

From Sit* GEORGE REID'S Article on 
Turner. — By the time Turner had com- 

pleted his thirteenth year his school days were over and 
his choice of an artist’s career settled. In 1788-89 ho was 
receiving lessons from Palice, “a floral drawing master,” 
from T. Malton, a perspective draughtsman, and from 
Hardwick, an architect. He also attended Paul Sandby’s 
drawing school in St Martin’s Lane. Part of his time 


N T E R S OF ENGLAND. 


was employed in making drawings at home, which he 
exhibited for sale in his father’s shop window, two or 
three shillings being the usual price. He coloured prints 
for engravers, washed in backgrounds for architects, went 
out sketching with Girtin, and made drawings in the 
evenings for Dr Munro “for half a crown and his supper.” 
When pitied in after life for the miscellaneous character of 
his early work, his reply was “Well ! and what could be 
better practice?” In 1789 Turner became a student 
of the Royal Academy. He also worked for a short time 
in the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with the idea, 
apparently, of becoming a portrait painter ; but the death 
of Reynolds occurring shortly afterwards, this intention 
was abandoned. 


But perhaps one of the greatest services Turner rendered 
to the art of England was the education of a whole school 

of engravers No better proof can be found 

of the immense advance made than by comparing the 
work of the landscape engravers of the pre-Turnerian 
j>eriod with the work of Miller, Goodall, Willmore, Cooke, 
Wallis, Lupton, C. Turner, Brandard, Cousen, and others 
who worked under his guidance. The art of steel en- 
graving reached its highest development in England at 
this time. Rogers's Italy (1830) and his Poems (1834) 
contain j*erhaps the most beautiful and delicate of the 
many engravings executed after Turner’s drawings 

[For a survey oj the Crosvenor Gallery , the JMtnc of 
Pre-Raphculi tism, the Newly n School , the Impressionist 
School , the New English Art Club , Modem English Land' 
scape Painters , the Glasgow and Edinburgh Schools, 

&*c, f the article SCHOOLS OF PAINTING should be read. 
The Tenth Edition also contains Articles on WILSON, 
DA VID COX, MORLAND, and many other representatives of 
British Art in Landscape,] 
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THE MA8TER8 OF PORTRAIT PAINTING IN 
ENGLAND. 

THE FIR8T PRESIDENT OF THL ROYAL ACADEMY. 

From the Article by JOHN M. GRA Y on 

Reynolds. — The artist’s painting-room 

was thronged with the wealth and fashion of Loudon, 
“with women who wished to be transmitted as angels, and 
with men who wished to appear as heroes and philo- 
sophers ” ; and he was already afloat upon that tide of 
proKpcrlty which never ebbed till the day of his death. 
Various other artists contested with him for popular 
applause. First the Swiss Liotard had his moment of 
}K>pularity ; and at a later period there was Opie, and the 
more formidable and sustained rivalry of Gainsborough 
and of Itomuoy ; but in the midst of all, then us now, 
Reynolds maintained an admitted supremacy. . . ♦ During 
the first year of his residence in London he had made the 
acquaintance of Dr Johnson, which, diverse ns the two 
men were, became a friendship for life. To him Burke 
and Goldsmith, Garrick, Sterne, Bishop Percy, and, it 
seems, Hogarth, were before long added. At the* hospitable 
dinner-table of Reynolds such distinguished men enjoyed 
the freest and most unconstrained companionship, and 
most of them were members of the “Literary Club,” estab- 
lished, at the painter’s suggestion, in 170 1 

THE CL*, i V \ • • • •*. 

From the Article on 

G&lnsborOUffh Bath was then the 

general resort of wealth and fashion, and to that city, 
towards the close of the year 1751), he removed with his 
wife and two daughters, the only issue of their marriage. 
His studio in the circus was soon thronged witli visiters : 
he gradually raised his price fora half-length portrait from 
5 to 40 guineas, and for a whole-length from 8 to 100 
guineas. Among his sitters at this period were the authors 
Sterne and Richardson, and the actor* Quin, Henderson, 
and Garrick. Meanwhile he contributed ls>th portruits 
and landscapes to the annual exhibitions in London, lie 
indulged his taste for music by learning to play the viol 
di-gamba, the harp, the hautboy, the violoncello. His 
house harboured Italian, German, French, and English 
musicians. He haunted the green-room of Palmers 
theatre, and minted gratuitously the portraits of many of 

the actors In February 1788, while witnessing 

the trial of Warren Hastings, ho felt an extraordinary chill 
at the back of his neck; this was the beginning of a 
cancer (or, as some say, a malignant wen) which proved 

fatal on 2nd August of the same year 

"Thf- MAN i% ' i: •V.JLAi 

From the Article on 

Romnty,— — . . In 1 775 Komnoy returned to London, 
establishing himself in Cavendish Square, and resuming his exten- 
sive and lucrative employment oh h j»ortrait*paintor, which in 1785, 
according to tho eutimatc of his pupd Kobiuuon, yielded him an in- 
come of over £8600. The admiration of the town was divided 
between him and Reynolds. “There are two factions in ait,” said 
Lord Thurlow, “and I arn of the Romney faction,”— and the 
remark, and the rivalry which it implied, caused much annoyance 
to Sir Joshua, who woa accustomed to refer contemptuously to the 
younger painter as “the man in Cavendish Square.” After his 
return from Italy Romney formed two friendships which jiowerfiilly 

influenced his life About 17*8 Komncv wus introduced to 

Emm® Hart, afterwards celebrated as Lady Hamilton, and 1 m* 
became tho model from whom lie worked incessantly, If**r 
Switching faoe smiles from innumerable canvases } he painted her 
os a Magdalene and as a Joan of Are, as a Circe, a Ba'xhunte, a 
Cassandra, and lie has himself confessed that she was the inspirer 
of wiiat was most beautiful In his art 

l.sVv aha the Artidcs H0LL, LEIGHTON, LELY , 
LAWRENCE , MILLAIS, WATTS.'] 
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ENGLISH PAINTERS OF MANNERS. 

COLOUiiloT ANl> SATINIST. 

From Mr AUSTIN DOBSON'S article on 
Hogarth.- .... . , llo is now bold to haw 
been an excellent painter, pure and hurmonioua in his 
colouring, wonderfully dexterous and direct in his hand- 
ling, and in his composition leaving little or nothing 
to be desired. As an engraver his work is more eon 
spieuous for its vigour, spirit, and intelligibility than for 
iinish and lieauty of line. He desired that it should tell 
its own tale plainly, and bear the distinet impress of his 
individuality, and in this he thoroughly succeeded. As a. 
draughtsman his skill duis sometimes been debuted, and 
his work at times undoubtedly Ihmivs marks of haste, ami 
even carelessness. If, however, he is judged by his best 
instead of his worst, his work will not be found to be 
wanting in this resjH'ct. But it is not after all as a 
draughtsman, an engraver, or a painter that he chums his 
preeminence among English artists it is as a wit, a 
humorist, a satirist upon canvas. Regarded in this light 
he has never Wen equalled, whether for his vigour of 
realism and dramatic power, his fancy and invention in 
the decoration of his story, or his merciless anatomy and 
exposure of folly and wickedness If we regard him as he 
loved to regard himself as “author” rather than “artist,” 

his place is with the great masters of literature 

A L" \! Vi . . i.il \N 
From the Article on 

Frith.— . . . . . . His “ Derby Day ” is now in the 
i National Gallery of British Art, In his youth, in common 
I with the men hy whom he wu* surrounded, lie had lean 
ings towards romance, and lie scored many successes as a 
painter of imaginative subjects. In these lie proved 
himself to Is* possessed of exceptional qualities hh a 
! eulouTist and manipulator, qualities that promised to earn 
for him a secure place among the best executants of the 
British School. But in his middle period la* chose a fresh 
direction. Fascinated by the welcome which the public 
gave to his tirst attempts to illustrate the life of his own 
times, lie undertook a considerable series of large canvases, 

! in which he commented on the manners and morals of 
society as he found it. He became, a pictorial preacher, 

| a painter who moralized about the* everyday incident* of 
! modern existence ; and he sacrificed some of his technical 
I variety. There remained, however, in all his later work 
j a remarkable sense of characterization, and an appreeiu 
! tion of dramatic effect more than ordinarily acute. . . 

[ The Tenth Edition contains Articles on STOTHARD, 
WILKIE, ROWLANDSON, CRIIIKSHANK, CARICATURE, 

PRE-RAPHACLITL AND POD’I - RAPKALLlTL 

HOMAN LL ON (.AN * AS. 

From Mr LAURENCE BIN YON’S Article on 

Burne-Jones. - ... . . Burne-Jones's aim in art is 

best given in some of his own words, written to a friend : “ I mean 
by a picture a bountiful romantic dream of something that never 
was, never will he — in a light bettor than any light that ever shone-- 
in aland no one nan define or remember, only desire- -and the forms 
divinely beautiful— and then I wake up, with the waking of Bryn- 
hild.” No artist was ever more true to his aim. Ideals resolutely 
pursued are apt, to provoke the resentment of tho world, and 
Burne-Jones encountered, endured, and conquered an extraordinary 
amount of an cry criticism. In so far ns this was directed against 
the lack of realism in his pictures, it was beside tho poinl. The 
earth, the sky. the mk*, the trees, the men and women of liurne 
Jones are u it those of this world : but they arc themselves n 
world, consistent with it-elf, and having therefore its own 


For the titles of some of the articles on Music see p. 132. 
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sponding bur. The whole surface of the plate 
I is gone over with this instrument about eighty Prapurm* 
j times, in different directions, before it is in a fit * 

; condition to be worked upon. When sufficiently *' 

! prepared it presents a fine soft-looking and perfectly even 
grain ; and if in this state a proof is taken from it by the 
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reality Burno'Jonos’s men and women aro dreamers ; rocked from side to side with tho hand, and every tooth 

too. It was this which, more than anything else, estranged j 2 uakes a small dent in the copper, and raises a corre- 
ldm from the age into which he was horn, ilufc he had an - - ■ - 

inbred “revolt from fact " which would have estranged him from 
the actualities of unv age. That criticism seems to be more 
justified which has found in him a lack of finch victorious energy 
and mastery over his materials as would have enabled him to carry 
out his conceptions in their original intensity. Representing the 
same kind of tendency as distinguished his French contemporary, 

Puvis <le Chav.mnos, ho was far loss in the main current of art, 

and his position suiters accordingly. Often eompured with fioiti- , usual process of copper-plate printing, tile result Is nothing 
colli, he had nothing of the fire and vehemence of the Florentine, j l m t the richest possible black. Tho ongmver works from 
^et, il ii 1 oo / from strenuous action, Burno done* was singularly ! * < f j* ] f i. lV r<Mnnv inir tho irmin vvilli n 
*tr..mioiw in im, dilution, Jim industry mi inrxliaustiliio, mid <1,llk to 1 W ,,t "- v , r “ 1I0 ' lu g V le fe™ 111 " lUl 11 
needed to bo, if it was to keep j>uco with the constant pressure of scraper, and exactly in proportion as he removes proven* 
his ideas. Invention, u very rare excellence, was his pre-eminent 1 it llm tint becomes paler and paler, lhire whites 

\yiminvor lit n I In liii pin tins* mny Imve, they have always j art . ,, ()t }, v tlm imiiu uwny entile] y, mill buniMi 

fame might rest on his purely decorative work. Rut his designs mg the place. As flit* pioccxs is irom daik to light,* the 
were informed with a mind of romantic temper. apt in the dis ! engraver has to he very cautious not to remove' too much of 
covery of beautiful subjects, and impassioned with a delight, in ; his grain at once, lie proceeds gradually from dark to 

ted in ] ia ]f dark, from half-dark to middle tint,, from middle-tint 
to lmif-light, and from half-light, to light. 11c has nothing 
to do with line, hut thinks entirely of masses relieved from 
each other by chiaroscuro As tho art has been most 


il fritim] and fortunate moment by the genius of Rossetti. Hence 
u • ever which shows little waste or misdirection of power, and, 
grunted the aim proposed, a rare level of real success 

[See also Articles on ROSSETTI , FORD MADOX BROWN , 
MILLAIS, frv.] 


AH 7 hJi; ART'S SAKE. 

From the Article on 

Whistler.— in IS 78 he brought a libel 

action against Buskin for liis criticisms in For* Glaviytera 
< 1 S77 ). Husk in had denounced one of his nrxjturnos at the 
(irosvennr (Jullery as “a pot of paint flung in tho public 
face," Alter a long trial, Whistler was awarded a farthing 
damage*. His examination caused much interest, esjieci- 
1 1 1 \ in artistic circles, on account of his attitude iu vindi- 
cation of t lie purely artistic side of art ; and it was in tho 
foiirse of it that he answered the question as to how Jong 
a certain “ impression ” had taken him to execute by 
saying, “All my life.” ]J is eccentricity of pose and dross, 
combined with* his artistic arrogance, sharp tongue, and 
hitter hmnotir, made him one of the most talked -about 
men in London, and his mot* were quoted everywhere. 
He followed up his quarrel with lluskin by publishing a 
satirical pamphlet, Whittier v. Jlmkin : Art v. Art Critic*. 
In 1 8M. r > lie gave his Ten d Clock Lecture in London, 
afterwards embodied in The Gentle Art of Making Hnttmic* 
( 1 8R0). The substance of this flippantly - written and 
amusing outburst was an insistence on the. liberty of the 
artid to do what was right in his artistic eyes, and the 
inability of tin; public or the critics to Imve any ideas 

about art worth considering at all 

\/n connexion with these extracts should he read the Article 
on RUSK IN f and the brilliant Article IMPRESSIONISM, by 
D . S. MACCOLL] 

THE BRITISH ART OF MEZZOTINT. 

From the Article* (161 p&£es) hy P, G. HAMERTON, 
FREDERICK WEDMRE, GERALD P. ROBINSON, 
E, F. STRANGE, nnd M, H , SPIELMANN: 

Engraving. Of all the kinds of 

• •ngrnving, ine/./.ol ini comes nearest to nature, though it is 
invention * ,l, ‘ f roln being the best, as a means of artistic 
of expression. It is said to have been invented by 

mexxotlnt prince Rupert, or by Lewis Siegen, a lieutenant 
engraving. j n j,j s K . rv p., }j j M or about the year Hill, and to 
have been suggested by the rust on a weapon which a 
•oldier was eleaning, Tlie plate is prepared (licfure any 
design is made upon it.) by means of an instrument like a 
ehis»d, with the edg<* ground into the segment id* a circle 
like the rocker of a cradle, and so engraved as to present 
when sharp about 100 or 120 small teeth. This cradle is 


| practised in England, some of its most successful work lias 
| been employed in the translation of English artists. 

I During the Ifitli century two veritable revolutions oe 
cur red in the British art of Mezzotinto Engraving — “Jn 
Muni ere Anglaiso.” The, original defect of the method 
was the incapacity of the mezzotint “bur” on copper to 
yield as many line impressions ns other forms of engraving. 
To this defect was attributable the introduction in 182R 
of steel instead of the mil t copper plates previously used, 
— a change which, in conjunction wiili tlm endeavour to 
avoid inherent technical diiliculties, led to the “mixed 
style,” or combination of mezzotint with etching, and a 
general departure from the traditional form of the art, 
“ pure mezzotint ” on copper. Tlic affinity of the method 
to painting in black and white which d i lib rent iates it from 
other kinds of engraving, and was the distinguishing 
charm of the mezzotints of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
waN for a time lost; lmt a revival of pure mezzotint on 
copper, beginning in 1880 — a return, in fact, to the mode 
in which tlm classics of tlm art were engraved in the 
time of Sir Joshua Reynolds, — was made possible by the 
invention of steel facing. By this prunes* engraved copper 
plates are electroplated with a film of steel, renewable 
when worn in course of printing ; and a mezzotint on 
copper, so protected, yield* more of fine impressions than 
if it hud been engraved on steel, whilst the painter-like 
quality remains unimpaired 

The classics of mezzotint engraving arc to ho found amongst the 
best, plat oh after Sir Joshua Roy nob Is by James Mb-Vrdell, J. It- 
Smith mid Valentine (ireen, the 'Watsons, Dickinson, Fisher, 
Dixon, and some others, who worked during tho last half of 
the 18t.h century, Tlu> brush-work of Reynold* whs moroin 
harmony with the mezzotint method than the slighter painting 
technique of (iaiusborongli and Romtiey, who wore much lea# 
frequently engraved, perhaps because it 1 h the highest technical 
difficulty in piezzoliut to render the sharp edgcH of a sketch. For 
this reason a typical Gainsborough was never successfully engraved 
iu the method. Though professional publishers and printers 
existed at this time and earlier, tho word “ excudit ” on mi old 
print implying “published,” not “engraved,” the authors of the 
“ Sir Joshua ” mezzotints in most cases printed, published, and Bold 
their own works, und pure mezzotint, unmixed with etching, was 
almost exclusively the method they employed. Mezzotints were 
occasionally printed in colours, notably those engraved later after 
George .Morlaml, the primary object being to conceal the woyi-ont 
condition of the plates. 

The departure from pure mezzotint and temporary decay or the 
art began when, towards the end of the 18th century, Richard 

Ear lorn began to outline the details of his plates with 

stipple etching in order to avoid the labour and difficulty of scraping 
them to a sharp edge, using the “ground” alone 

[ The Tenth Edition contains Articles on DRAWING , 
CARVING, FRESCO, ILLUSTRATION,] 



THE TEACHING OF ART IN ENGLAND. 


A GERMAN PAINTER OF MANNER8. 


From the Article (2 pages] by WALTER CRANE, formerly 
Principal of the Royal College of Art, South Kensington . 

Art TftACHing* — A growing convic- 

tion of tlio inadequacy of the schools of the Science and 
Art Department (now the Board of Education), considered as 
training-grounds for practical designers and craftsmen, led 
to the establishment of new technical schools in the principal 
towns of Groat Britain. The circumstance of certain large 
sums, diverted from their original purpose of comjHm, na- 
tion to brewers, being available for educational purposes 
and at the disposal of the county councils and municipal 
bodies, provided tint means for the building and equipment 
of those new technical schools, which in many east s ere 
under the same roof as the art school in the provincial 
towns, although the connexion between the two is not so 
dose as might be desirable. The art schools formerly 
managed by private committees and supported by private 
donors, assisted by the Government grants, are now, in the 
principal industrial towns of Great Brituin, taken over by 
the municipality. Birmingham is singularly well organ- 
ized in this respect, and its art school has long held a 
leading position. The school is well housed in a new 
building with dass rooms with every appliance, not only 
for the drawing, designing, and modelling side, but also 
for the practice of artistic handicrafts such as metal 
repousse, enamelling, wood-carving, embroidery, Are. The 
municipality havo also established a jewellery school, so 
as to associate the practical study of art with local in- 
dustry. Manchester will shortly lmve a large, new techni- 
cal school, intended to combine the work of the existing 
technical school in Princess Street and the weaving school 
in Peter Street under one roof, with social classes for 
design ; while the art school in Cavendish Street, with its 
museum, may remain as a high school of design, painting, 
and modelling. In Glasgow, which has now a distinct 
place in the modern development of art, both decorative 
and pictorial, under the hcadmastership of Mr Francis H. 
Nawbory, the art schools are also under municipal manage- 
ment, and large now premises havo been completed for the 
extension of work in the technical and practical direction. 
Leicester Iiuh an admirably equipped and organized art 
school in a fine building. 

The important change involved in the incorporation of 
the Science and Art Department with the .Board of 
Education has also led to a reorganization of the Royal 
College of Art. A special Council of Advice on art 
matters has boon appointed, consisting of representatives 
of painting, sculpture, architecture, and design, who deal 
with the Royal College of Art, and appoint the professors 
who control the teaching in the classes for architecture, 
design and handicraft, decorative painting and sculptor , 
modelling, and carving. The council decide upon the 
curriculum, and exuinine and criticize the work of the 
college from time to time. They also advise the Board in 
regard to the syllabus issued to the art schools of the 
country, and act as referees in regard to purchases for 
the museum. New buildings for the Royal College, of 
Art will l)c added to the new museum building now in j 
course of erection. There will be a lower and a higher | 
sehorj in the college, and provision will be made for the 
practice of the artistic handicrafts. An etching and en- 
graving class lias existed since 18(14. A stained-glass 
class was instituted in 1809, and these will be followed 
by classes for stone and marble carving, for metal work, 
and for pottery, while others will be added as space and 

organization admit 

[For definitions of Art, see the Articles ART, ESTHETICS,] 


From the Article on 

Mensel, Adolf,— In 1833 Saclmo of 

Berlin published his first work, an album of pen-and-ink 
j drawings reproduced on stone, to illustrate Goethe's lit t It* 
poem, “ Kunstlers Erdon wallen.” lie executed litlio- 
! graphs in the same manner to illustrate J)enkwiirdt)th iten 
an* dvr brant fen hurt/ inch- }>reum He/ten desehiehtc, pp. 834- ■ 
30; “The Five Senses ” and “The Prayer,” as well as 
diplomas for various corporations ami societies. From 
1839 to 184:1 ho produced 400 drawings, reviving at the 
same time the technique of engraving on wood, to illustrate 
i the Hewitt elite Fried rich* dv* drown (“History of Frederick 
| the Great ") by Franz Kugler. lie subsequently brought 
out Fried rich* tie* drown Amor in Hirer F niformirnnti 
(“ The Uniforms of the Army under Frederick the Great ”), 
Soldo ten Friedrich* dr* drown (“The Soldiers of Frederick 
the Great"): and finally, by order of the Emperor Frederick 
William .11., lie illustrated the works <4 Frederick the 
Great, l Hunt rat town :eu den Werken Friedrivlm ties dram n. 

Meanwhile Mefizcl had set himself to study 

unaided the art of painting, and he soon prod need u great 
number and variety of pictures, always showing keen 
observation and honest workmanship subjects dealing 
with the life and achievements of Frederick the Great 
(“A Concert,” see Plat**) and scenes of everyday modern 
life, such as “In the Tuilories,” “The Ball Supper,” and 
“At Confession. *' 

[For on exam fie of the art of Men e/„ \rr the Flute on 
p. i it) of this pamphlet. The tenth Edition is rich in 
i rilieol biographies of the mastery tj (let man art . DURER, 

CRANACH , SCHONGAUER, WOHLGEMUTH, DIETRICH, 

are but a Jew of the names to rohith spet/ol artiiles have 
been devoted. ] 

* A SPANISH SATIRIST IN ETCHING- 

From the Article on 

Goya* — In portraiture, without doubt, 

Goya excelled : his portraits are evidently life-like ami 
unexaggorated, and he disdained flattery. lb; worked 
rapidly, and during his long stay at Madrid painted, 
amongst many others, the portraits of four sovereigns of 
fcJjMiin -Charles lib and IV., Ferdinand VII., and “King 
Joseph.” The duke of Wellington also sat to him ; but 
on his making some remark which raised the. artist's cinder, 
Goya seized a plaster oust and hurled it at. the head of the 
duke. There are extant two pencil sketches of Wellington, 
one in the British Museum, tin; other in a private, eollee 
tion. One, of his best portraits is that of the. lovely 
Andalusian duchess of Alva, lie now becalm* the spoiled 
child of fortune, and acquired, at any rate externally, much 
of the polish of court manners 

Including the designs for tapestry, Goya's genre works 
are numerous arid varied, both in style and feeding, from 
his Watt ‘an like AI Fresco Breakfast, Romeria d»* San 
Jsidro, to the ('urate feeding the Devil’s Lump, the Meson 
del Gallo, and the, painfully realistic massacre of the Dos de 
Mayo (1808). . . . He is much more widely known by 
his etchings than his oils : the latter necessarily must be 
sought in public and private collections principally in 
Spain, while the former are known and prized in every 
capital of Euroyx*. The etched collections by which Goya 
is best known include Los Capriehos, which have, a satirical 
meaning known only to the few 

[ See ah the Articles MORALES, VELAZQUEZ {41 pages; 
MURILLO, ZURBARAN , FORTUNY, ^v.J 
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A MASTER PAIN T ER OF THE BALLET. 

From the Article on 

Degas. — Ho first exhibited in the Salon 

of 1NG5, contributing a “ War in the Middle Ages,” a work 
executed in pastel. To this medium lie was ever faithful, 
using it for Home of his best work. In 18G0 his “Steeple 
chase ” revealed him as a painter of the racecourse and of 
all the most modern aspects of life and of Parisian society, 
treated in an extremely original manner. Ho subsequently 
exhibited in 1807 “Family Portraits,” and in 1808 a 
p irtrait of a dancer in the “ Bullet, of La Source” ' In 
1809 and 1870 he restricted himself to portraits; but 
thenceforward lie abandoned the Salons and attached 
himself to the Impressionists. With Manet and Monet he 
took the lead of the new school at its first exhibition in 
1874, and repeatedly contributed to these exhibitions (in 
1876, 1878, 1879, and 1880). In 1808 ho lmd shown his 
first/ study of a dancer, and in numerous pastels ho pro- 
claimed himself the painter of the ballet. . . . In the Cen- 
tenary Exhibition of 1900 he exhibited “The Interior of a 
Cotton- Brokers 0(1 ice at New Orleans” (belonging to the 
Museum at Pau) and “The Rehearsal.” 

[ For a reproduction of the famous picture “ Danseuse sur 
la Stine ” in the Luxembourg Gallery , see the Tenth Edition, 
•which contains articles on MONET , MANET , COURBET, 
and many other painters of the later schools of France, 
besides the numerous articles devoted to the older masters .] 


TUL INCOMPARABLE FL0RER] INE. 

From Prof, SIDNEY COLVIN’S Article on 

Botticelli.— . . He went even beyond his 

master Lipjio Lippi, and the sculptors Luca della Robbia, 
Donatello, and Desiderio da Settignano, in the touching 
and engaging character of the children who minister, in 
the form of angels, to his sacred personages. He designed 
choirs of such or of grown-up angels dancing between 
earth and heaven, or circles of them ranged in the order 
of the celestial hierarchies, with a variety of grouping and 
a graceful fire of movement that was a new thing in his 
art. One of the best, examples of this kind of work is a 
round numbered 33 in the gallery of the TJffizi at Florence. 

[/// studying the painting of the Italian schools, no less 
than in studying that of the masters of England \ France , 
Germany , Spain, and Holland, the Tenth Edition will be a 
guide of the greatest utility i\ 


A GREAT COURT FAINTER. 

From tht Article (5 pages) by HENRI HYMANS on 

Van Dyck.— . . . . . . Van Dyck in one of the most 
brilliant figures in the history of art Rubens was ex- 

ceptional precisely through the sweep ami power of his imagination ; 
but Van Dyck, applying the same principle* to portrait painting, 
was no less exceptional. Titian, Raphael, Hembrandt, Velazquez, 
and Frans Hals are not, ou the whole, superior to him in this 
bran eli. They often delight us with their technical excellence or 
penetrating study of individuality, but their conception remains 

entirely different from that of Van Dyck liurnut observes 

that with Van Dyck the union of the figure ami the background 
hccms to have been a principle, not only in respect of light and 
shade, hut also of colour. Thus the shapes of his lights arc ex- 
tended or doubled by menus of a curtain in the background, & c, 
ITcncc Vuri D.vck, quite unlike the Dutch, is not what may be 
termed an intimate portraitist 

[Articles on MATSYS, SNYDERS, and many other Flemish 
pnasters arc found in the Tenth Edition , besides articles on 
all the masters mentioned in the above extract i\ 


THE PERFECTION OF LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING IN HOLLAND. 

From the Article on 

Hobbema.— Posterity has recognized 

that Hobbema and Ruysdael together represent the final 

development of landscape art in Holland Still 

their works differ in curtain ways, and their character is 
generally so marked that we shall find little difficulty in 
distinguishing them, nor indeed shall wo hesitate in 
separating those of Hobbema from the feebler productions 
of his imitators and ] ircdecessors - Isaac ltuysdael, 
lbmtbouts, l)e Vries, Dekkcr, Looten, Vorboom, l)u Hois, 
Van Kesttul, Van dor Hagen, oven Philip do Koningk. . . 

[The Tenth Edition will prove a valuable aid to the 
comprehension of Hutch painting at all periods, ] 

" BREATHING MARBLE” 

From the Article (15 p8$8S) by ProfeSSOt J, H, MIDDLETON, 
F.S.A., late Director , South Kensington. 

Sculpture. 

...... A large 

quantity of rich 
sculpture was produced 
in Naples during the 
14 th century, but of no 
great merit cither in 
design or in execution. 

The lofty monument of 
King Robert (1350), be- 
hind the high altar of 
S. Chiara, and other 
tombs in the same 
church, are the most 
conspicuous works of 
this period. Vcrybeauti- 
fui sepulchral effigies in 
low relief wore produced 
in many jiarts of Italy, 
especially at Florence. 

The tomb of Lorenzo 
Acciaioli (see Fig. 1G), in 
the Certosa near Flor- 
ence, is a fine example 
of about the year 1400, 
which has absurdly been 
attributed to Donatello. 

Rome was very remark- 
able during the 14th 
century for its extra- 
ordinary poverty in the 
production of sculpture. 

The clumsy effigies at 
the north-east of S. 

Maria in Trastovoro are 
striking examples of the 
degradation of the 
plastic art there about 
the year 1400. . . . 

J The Article (20 pages) by M, H. SP! ELM ANN and 
LE0NCE BEN ED IT E should also be consulted in the study of 
Sculpture,] 

AN ART IN WHICH DAI NIPPON EXCELS. 

From the Artick by Captain F. BRINKLEY. 

Lacquer (Japanese).- ; The only 

branch of the lacquerer’s art that can be said to have 



Fio. Id,— Florentine marble effigy in low 
relief In Um» church of thu Certosa uour 
Florence. 


For an account of the Life and Works of MEISSONIER. sec Vo..:t:.« .«.• .'f the Tenth Edition. 
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What are burin, tempera, aquatint, the crible, dry-point ? See the Tenth Edition. 


shown any marked development In the J /*» />/ era is th.n in 
which parts oj tin.* dccnrat ive scheme emi-ist ot « » |t ■< ! 

in gold, sil v*, *!ot/ui'>, s/nliio-/ o, iron, nr, 

altow all, i\or\ »>r mothfVolpr.nl. It nugiil 
ment ° P * indeed he inferred, tmm some «»f tilt* e--a\s 

published m Ktirope on tin* subject of da pan •, 
ornamentiil arts, that t hi - application o| i\«»ry and 
mother -ot pearl held a place ot paramount impm tann*. 
Nilch is not the ca'ii*, (Ahmets, lire M'lrfiis, plaipie-., and 
boxes resplendent with gold lanpier giouud.-* earrxiug 
elaborate and profuse decoration of j\oi\ and niotlin 
ol - pearl an* not objects that appeal to Japanese taste. 
They belong essentially to the catalogue ot articles called 
into existence to m(*et ihe demand of tin* tnicigu market, 
bring, in fact, an attempt to adapt tin* lanpicrn* ■> .1 rt 
to decorative furniture 1 1 n* Kiiinpeuu house-. On the 
whole it is a successful attempt. The plumage of 
gorgeously lined birds as peacocks parroi piets, pheasants, 
•Vr. -the blossoms of flowers (especially the hydrangea), 
tin* folds o! thick brocade, mieros(*opie diapers and 
arabesques, are built up with tiny fragments of iridescent 
--hell, in combination with silver foil, gold laequer, and 
coloured bone, the whole producing a rich and , sparkling 
effect 

[Secn/u> the Arturs JAPANNING, LACQUER, 

T 1 ’ ■ ' ■ ! Lf 

From. Du' A rt ivies (3 pages) Mrt> F. R. PALl/SER. "K't 
LEWIS F. DAY, F, * a linin' r f>r . 1 / 7 , Ihmnf of lAnoul mi, . 

Embroidery Homer make- constant 

allusion to embroiders. Penelope (to -;ay noth 1 nir lm In i 
immortal web) IliroWs o\er Uvs-vs on iik departure I « *1 
Tn»\ an embroidered Garment of ••old on which -In* hid 
deplet'd irieidents of the eha.se. Helen 1,-. de.^-i ilied ,1-, 
sitting apart, engaged in working a gnrge.»us .-nit upon 
which -die had portrayed the warn of Tmv . and 
Audi ouiaehe was **mbroid»*nng ilowers of \aiiou.. Inn 
upon a. purple cloth when the cries of tin* people without 
informed ln*r of tin* tragic end ot Hector. In (liven* tin* 
art was held in the create.-, t honour, and it.s in\entit»n 
ascribed to Minerva, and prom jit. was her punishment of 
the luckless Araehnc for during to doubt her .Mi|>rema<*\ in 
the art. The maidens who took pait in the procession o| 
the I’anatliemea embroidered tin* veil or jiepluni upon 
which the deeds of the goddess were worked in i*nihroidei\ 
and g< »ld, 

Phrygia became celebrated for the beauty ot it.^ needle 
work. The “ toga pietu “ ornamented with Phrygian • m 
liroidery was worn by the Ibunan generals at their triumphs, 
and by 1 1 1 • * i r consuls when they celebrated tin* game- 
henee embroidery itself in Latin is styled “Phrygian." 
and the Homans knew it under no other name. 

liabvlon was no less renowned for its embroideries, and 
maintained its reputation up to tin* tirst century of Un- 
christian era. Joseph Us tells 11s that the veils given by 
Herod h>r the temple were of Babylonian workmanship, j 
the women excelling, sa\ s Apollonius, in executing de-dgir- I 
of varied colours. The Sidoiiian women brought by I 
Paris to Troy embroidered veils of such ri<*h embroidery 
that lJeeuba deemed them worthy of being presented a.-. | 
an Sflering to Minerva; and Lucan speaks with entlm 1 tsm ! 
of the maguilieent Siduniati veil worn by Cleopatra at tin* 
feast she gave Ca*sar after the death ot Ponipey. Tin* 
embroidered robe of Servius Tullius was ornamented all 
over with the image of tin* goddess Fortune, to whom In* 
ascribed his success, and to whom lie built several temple-. 

[.sVtf also Articles TEXT! LES, COSTU ME, A-w j 


: . * ■ r ■ y * I' 1 ; : b v[i{- ! KY 

d„ 1 ;■//./. y? p,i£rs) ! ‘>/ ALAN S. COIF. \mh.>r <>r 

- .1 ■ /* ,mi 7 !‘ t l.u 

Lace. \ 11 c s t i*a« *1 d III.II \ 1 1< -1:1.1 in I t « »r 

hand made laces ha-, led (■> a revival ol tin- di ( m o *t I \ 
doiiic-tu* indu.tn m man\ pail. n| |*aii’op»*, but p.nti 
« * u l.i 1 1 \ in Bclcrnn, when* the ,«■« mI and renmnin' eon 

• lit i«*ii> aie. a- tln*\ ha\e been in tin* past, more eondiiei \ e 
and untie fa \ on 1 able than elsewheo* t<> its pm -lilt at a 
- utliejeut l\ leimmeiat i\e rate ot v.iges. The pioduetnm 

• *l hand mad** lan*; j , . I’.rlgnmi wa> 111 I'.MM) gieahT t linn 

that ot Fiainv. Tin* pi.mipal needle made laee ot 
Belgium is the “I'mnt tie ( la/.e ; “ I Me-hnsse " and 

Bulges laces ale tin* chief pillow made lace-., whilst 
“Point Applique’’ and “Plat \pphqm " aie I leqiienf I\ 
tin* n* -a i It.- not onl\ ot eombumiL r net die made and pillow 
work, but also of using t hem 111 conjunct mu villi machine 
made in*t. Ireland is the bed producer •»( that . aib, slant 1.1I 
looped t bread w«»ik known as crochet, whnh must be n* 
garth'd a.s a hand made lace tabrn*. It 1-. in thi. o- pet I 

• | Hit e ibstiin t ill Chaim In tioiii pseudo la< c.,, which ale 
i'e.ill\ cmin*onlci'ic.-. with a lace like ap|»»*a lance, < <t, y < -1 1 1 
broltlei le.-. oil ln l, cat and embroidered cainbi |cs and line 
linen. I’oi such as these Ireland maintains a 1 cjuitat n • 1 1 
m it admirable Liincrn k and ( 'amclvinac •»-, , Ian which 
an* mad'* not < »n I \* in I .inn nek arid < amckin.icio .s, but 

1 aloi in kiieal'*. Wwiy ('o^Mnaghn, and id .»w lure. 

|/e/- •i\"u /:/>// c’v (>/ the notruf /«/< ha .* of Untwt'h Aac, see 

BRUSSELS.] 


Fmhi Ho a. I ni, In, WALTLR CRANE. 

Arts and Crafts. .... Th «* demand b., 

th' acknowledgment ol tin* pt 1 -on;il it \ •»! ca« b 1 • *.- 1 *• » 1 1 *' i 1 * i • 
ci all .man in a co 0pcr.1t : \ wm k wa . in w, and it bad duet 1 
In*, 1 1 mg l| | ion tin* sot ia I ala 1 ecoiioiu ic com i 1 1 toll o| 11I* .tic 
piodu* tion Tin* piiii' iph , too, ..| h* gaoling tin* matciial, 
olijcct. method, and pmpo-c ot .1 woik a,* •• .-•‘lit 1 . 1 1 comlj 
tion-, 0} i t ^ aiti-tic c\ pi •*- .1011, tin* lorin and character ol 
which mil - 1 a I w .1 \ b»* coni iolh*d by ;-m*l. conditions, had 
never belojc been ,-o ellipli.it leiilly ..I.Ltnl, thollgll it piact l 
call;, 1 ndoi tl tin* "i n'wli.il \a; r u<* a pit at ions cum ut for 
tin* unity ol bc.mtv with utility Again, a, vn y notable 
it linn ’ • fMonif .-inipinity of th.-ign in turnilurc and 
•ui t.m* ■ !(*•■( a at i« m ma\ be oinaiked, and ccrLiin reseive 
in the 11 e of coloin arid oinameiil, and a. love of a bat met. 
torms in ileeorat ion gcm*ra!!\ , wlmh aie chiiraetcristac <;f 
hit- rt. etc ... it it lias not, 1 i!’:n*d ;i II P*ntisli cialtstncii 
into arti Is oj all lh it i ^h a rt i* I -. into ciaf 1 -icon, lias done 
•jut a little to « xpaii I and -o«*iali/c tin* idea ol art. . 

[Air FURNITURE, MORRIS, Oi.J 

A 0 L Y Kr\l ’ L [■! ' ' '■[ Tf; 

th<- Ariii), 18 pages) !"j Professc J. II. MIDDLETON , 

F.^.A.J luff- If'i'n'tiil) South K* //,./ injfon. 

Metal Work.- . . . At tin* latter part of 

Hie fbtli centun and the l»eginning of tin JP»th the Po!la 
juofi. Pm*', and *»t}ier arti ds di*vot»*d much laboin and 
art istic - 1 : itJ to tin* orodndion ol candh sticks and -mailer 
object.-, of btony.e, -aich a- dooi knock' 1 , many "I which 

a,o* v oi k -> oj the g-rcatc.-t b'-ant w . 

\ jccoii • ( 1 ro.ss i, who woiknl in wioaelit iron under tin* 
patronage of Lorenzo <ki Medici, produced some wonderful 



A TECHNICAL ADVANCE. 


L lia 1 


specimens of metal work, such as the candlesticks, lanterns, f 
and rings fi.\<*d at interval* round the outside of the j 
great jmlaces (see Fig. f>). Tin* Strozzi palace in Florence j 



Fa;. 5.— Wrought Iron UamllM’ru’kO ; lat*- i.Mli-milury. Flomitim* work. 


and the Palazzo del Magnifiro at Siena have fine speci- 
iiriis of these, the former of wrought iron, the latter in 
cast bronze 

\Srr ArtUes ART SALES , ART SOCIETIES , 
MUSEUMS, e^r.J 


From the Article* (6 pages) by F, W» RUDLER and 

ALEXANDER FISHER . 

Enamel. — Tn the manufacture of the 

substance enamel a much greater advance has been made ; 
for whereas the colours, and consequently the schemes of 
colour, were extremely limited, wo now possess an infinite 
) gradation in the colours, as well as the transparency and 
opacity, the hardness and softness, of enamels. Thorn are 
only two colours which cannot yet be obtained : these, are 
opaque vermilion and lemon yellow. Many of the colours 
we now employ were not known by such enamellers as 
Leonard Limousin. Our enamels arc also perfect in 
purity, brilliancy, and durability, qualities which are 
largely due to the, perfect knowledge of the proportion 
•' of parts composing an enamel, and their complete 

i combination 

[,SVv* also JAPAN for an account of the marvellous enamels 
of that country ,] 

I “FAKING” PLATES. 


I From, the. Article (20 pages) by Sir WILLIAM DE W. 

J ABNEY, K.0 FM.&, ItUe President /loyal A sir. 

I Hoc., Major -Gen, J, WATERHOUSE, pLt . Dept. 

i Surveyor- General s Office , and A, HORSLEY HINTON, 

Ed. “ Amateur PhnloyruyhcrP 

Photography. — But during tin*, con- 

cluding quarter of the past century probably the most 
powerful influence in pictorial photography was that of 
FL 1\ Robinson, who, for a brief period about the year 
1875, was one of the most prolific, “picture makers.” 
Inspired by Bejlander, of whom he was a contemporary, 
Robinson will perhaps be best remembered by his earlier 
advocacy of combination printing. As early as 1855 
Berwick and Annan exhibited a photograph which was 
the result of printing from more than one negative, a 
figure from one plate being cunningly introduced in a 
print of landscape from another. Then came 
from Itejlander “The Two Ways of Life,” in 
which, with wonderful ingenuity, thirty different 
negatives were combined _ .... 

[.SYv also the Article PROCESS.] 


The making of the index upon such a scale as to give to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
1 lie utility of a dictionary, as well us tlmt of a readable book, was in itself one of the most 
formidable tasks that- eould be imagined; but the practical value which has thus been 
given to the Tenth Edition is so great as to more Ilian counterbalance tin* time and 
money expended. In its present form, and in «vicw of the* rapid spread of the Knglish 
language In more and more remote parts of the world, the Eucyclopadia Britannica 
is without a rival. In no other language can there be found any work which can be com- 
pared with it. The British public have of late heard so much of American competition, 
that none of us can but feel marked satisfaction when we reflect that the. Americans 
have so fully recognized the superiority of at least one, British production that they lu^ve 
not only preferred the Encyrlopivdla Britannica to any other book, but have actually 
purchased ten times as many copies of it ns have been sold in the United Kingdom. 
It is beyond all question or challenge* the. accepted library of reference, the final authoriLv 
on all disputed questions, wherever the English language is spoken. 







LINES OF DEVELoi McisT. 

From the Artiele (20 pages) h, R, PHENE SPIERS F.S.A., 
««</ H. H, ST AT HAM. 

Architecture.— . . . . . . Tt is necessary to 

take account. uf all these movements of opinion and principle 
in English architecture to appreciate properly its position 
and prospects at the time av i t h which we are" here dealing. 
Turning now from England to the I'nited Slates, which, as 
already observed, is tlm only other important country in 
which there has been a general new movement in archi- 
tecture, we find, singular to say, that the enur-e of dcM'lnp- 
incut has in America been almost the revere* 
United taloMi place in England. The 

State*. rapidity of architectural development, in America, 
it may be observed, during the last quarter of a 
century, has been something astonishing: then* is no para 1 1* I 
to it anywhere else. Some thirty years ago, or e\en !e^, 
the currently accepted architecture of the American l,V 
public, was little more than a bad re petit ion of the English 
Gothic and Classic types of revived a irhi lecture. . . . 



Mu. u . — *' Kirh;mlMi>m!8i|Ui‘ " htylw — U.S, Trunt l Jo., 
N<>\v York. 
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architecture showed a distinct tendency to bccoine 

** Hirhardsonesque *’ (Eig. o). . 

As with all architectural fashions, ho\\e\er, people got 
tired of this, and the influence of another very able American 
architect, tho late U. Morris Hunt, who had 
received his education at tho Koole des |»euu\- * t * lih/,r ?] t 
Arts of France, coupled perhaps w iili the pro- snttVhtlUi ' 
verbial philo Gallic ti ndeueios of the modern American, led 
to the American architects, during tin* last decade of tin* 
century, throwing themselves almost entirely into the arms, 



JOu. 14.- N*'\v Si'uUaiMt Yuitl, showing »oof. {Norvmii Win in,) 


as it were, of France Among notable public 

buildings of the period ought to be mentioned Mr Norman 
Slmw’s New Scot laud Nani, built, in a style neither ( 'lassie 
nor Gothic, but- partaking of tin* dements of both. . 

f St <r/s(i the .'// //(/<• BUILDING.] 

MODERN FRANCE AS A I'lONEEK IN ART 


I J grow the A rtt,-h (25 pages) h, SPIELMANN, MOTHER, 

1 KNOPF F, «„./ JOHN C. VAN DYKL, /..//./>. 

| Schools of Painting. AUui tin. 

; middle of the llMh century, after the velieinent disputes 
between the partisans of lino and flu* votaries of colour, 
otherwise the (’lassie and tin* llomanlie. schools, when a 
1 younger generation was resting from I law* follies, e* 
liausted, weary, devoid even of any fine technique, two 
groups slowly formed on tho opposite hide* of the horizon 
— seers, or dreamers, both protesting in different wnw 
against tho collapse of the French s< liool, and against. 1 in 
alleged iiidiiicreijcc and sceptical eclecticism of the paiufi i 
who w«*re regarded as tho leaders. This was a revolt from 


The first symptoms of an original spirit 

operating in American architecture showed themselves 
in domestic architecture, in town and country houses, 
the latter especially ; and the form which the movement 
took was a desire to escape, conventional architect, r.d 
detail and to return to tho simplest, form of mere 
buil'/inf/ : rock-faced masonry, sometimes of materials 
picked up on the site; chimneys which were plain shall 4 
of masonry or brickwork; woodwork simply hewn and 
squared; but the whole arranged with a view to 

picturesque effect. . About. 

the same time an impeiiis of a more special nature wu j 
given to American architecture by a man of genius, tho 
lat# II. IJ. Itiebardson, who, falling back on Woman' .pie 
and ilyzanfine types of architecture as a somewh.it urn 
worked held, evolved from them a typo of architectural 
treatment so distinctly his own (though its on)// nr* wejv 
of course quite traceable) that ho came very near the credit 
of having personally invented a style ; at all events 1m 
invented a manner, which was so largely admired and I 
imitated that for some ten or fifteen years American ‘ 


the academic and conservative, tradition. One was tie 
group of original and nature loving painters, keen and 
d“\oti:d observers of men and things, the. realists, mud< 
illustrious by the three great personalities of Corot (y.e.g 
Millet iy.c.), and Courbet (y.c.), the real originators nl 
French contemporary art. The other was ihe gioup oj 
men of imagination, the idealists, who, in the pursuit of 
p'Tfeef beauty and an ideal moral standard, rev< rted to 
the di^-imilai* visions of I Macroix and Ingres, the ideals ol 
rhv Ihm as opposed to harmony, of style nrrmt* j >:i -■ ion, 
which Theodore Cha s«'i ian had endear mired to combine. 
W"iuid 1 '1 1 \ is <le Chuvanm-s (*/<•'.) .ind Cu.-tave Morgan 
(•/.*'.) 've find a group of nrti*f-: who, in spite of the 
M -einatioii everted on Ja-ir intelligence by the great, work ; 
of the old masters, e.sj.e/u.dlv tin* c.nly Flon-i.t ines and 
A’efict inns, Would not accept the oid technique, but strove 
to record in splendid imagery tin* wonder, of lie* q.irifu d 
life, nr claimed, by studCmg eontcmpoiaiy individual', to 
reveal the psychology of modern mind- 

[See also the Articles ROYAL ACADEMY , PORTRAIT URL , 
MURAL DECORATION,] 
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I HE Encyclopaedia Britannica has long occupied a distinguished place in the best literature of the English- 
speaking world. It is probably the literary quality of its articles which has secured for them a public, 
not only of specialists and scholars, but also of those to whom the pleasure felt in the pursuit of know- 
ledge is increased by the attraction of style in writing. The names of such contributors as Walter Scott, 

Macaulay, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and many other great figures in the history of English letters, have been 
largely responsible for the reputation with which the book is associated. But it was not only by the 
contribution of their own articles that these men did service: they established a tradition for their 
successors. And thus while care has always been taken to secure men of high literary attainment, the contributors 
themselves, however able or distinguished, have felt it an honour to write for the Encyclopedia Britannica, and under the 
stimulus of a worthy emulation have given of their best to its pages. 

The term Literature is synonymous with the finest expression of the finest thought in every department of human know- 
ledge, in every age, and in every tongue. If we would understand the characteristics which are associated in our mind with 

modern nationality and all that it implies, it is to the literature of the separate countries which together form the world that 
we must turn for study. England without a knowledge of Shakespeare, Germany unillumincd by the Master Goethe, France 
without the penetrating ray of Voltaire’s criticism, are but shadowy figments in the brain. Moreover, the story of literary 
development, from primitive utterance to the perfection of prose and verse, may be read and grasped with an interest as 
absorbing as that of any single romance. 

There is hardly any kind of book to which the Encyclopaedia Britannica is not an invaluable supplement of informa- 
tion. Suppose we are reading Scott’s Talisman. We wish to penetrate to the mental atmosphere in which the author put 
new and romantic life into the exploits of Richard Ccsur de Lion and Saladin. A rapid excursion into the article 
CRUSADES will carry us into the enchanted region of our author. When we return to The Talisman it will be with a 
fresh interest in our subject and a higher appreciation for our author. This is only one of many instances. A double interest 
is felt in Lord Lytton’s Rienzi if the novel is read by the light of that information which the article ROME in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica sheds on the historical aspect of the subject. Thackeray’s Esmond, Dickens’s Tale of Two 
Cities, Charles Reade’s Cloister on the Hearth, Meredith’s Vittoria, can only strike the reader in the fulness of their meaning 
if he realizes the facts in the minds of their authors when they were immersed in the epochs of which they wrote, 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica will put him in possession of such facts. 

The addition of an Index (Vol. 35) to the Tenth Edition is an eloquent recommendation of the work to all lovers of 
literature, for thus, in addition to its attraction os a book to read in an idle hour, it has acquired the uses of an exhaustive book 
of reference on the largest as well as the minutest literary topics ; it provides at once the key to a school of thought, or the date 
and circumstances marking the publication of a poem or prose work, little noticed perhaps at the time, but destined by the 
light of subsequent development to mark an era or the exact point of departure from a tradition. 



FROM C H A v i C :i K TO 

From the Article (32 P&&6S) % THOMAS ARNOLD , M.A. 


English Literature.— in the reign , 

of Homy III. a strong effort was made to make French j 
the exclusive literary language of the English jioople. It 
was a strugglo between the tongue of tho upper (‘lass and 
the tongue of the middle class 

THE FI MSI HOOK IN LNGLI:,H. | 

Tho first book certainly known to have been printed in 
England is the Diet* w* and Hayings of the Philosophers a 
translation from tho French; this was printed by Caxton 
in 1477, within the precincts of tho abbey of Westminster. 
The monks of St Alban's soon set up a printing-press in 
their great monastery ; and Oxford and Cambridge quickly 
followed suit. For fifteen years more Caxton laboured 
dilijjlntly in his vocation, and at his death in 1492 Lit 
the art of printing firmly established in England. An ex- 
amination of the list of works which lie printed shows 
what branches of literature were most in esteem in the 
English society of his day. Professor Oraik enumerates 
forty -five works, which comprise all Carton's more 
important typographical performances. Of these, thirteen . 
are religious and devotional, twelve are works of romance 


and chivalry or other prose fiction, M*ven arc historical 
or legal works, live arc English ver. ions of clussical 
authors, five handbooks or didactic ■works, and three 
editions of English poets . 

Fi F V : , ' i ; u'MK M.JDY. 

The story of the revival of Creek studies in Italy, towards 
the end of the 14th century, is as exciting to a sensitive 
intellect as any romance, Gradually the contagion of the 
learned fren/y which created a hundred academies and 
literary societies in the Italian cities sproad itself across 
the Alps. England was but a very little, if at all, behind 
France. The steps by which a change of so much im- 
portance to literature was effected seem to he worth 
tracing with some minuteness. 

It. is a lamentable fact that after this brilliant opening 
of the study of the humanities at Oxford, the dawn was 
overcast, and a dismal reaction set in. Erasmus tells us that, 
about 1T> J •, l body of brutal obscurantists appeared in I lie 
university who. calling themselves Trojans, attempted by 
ridicule and petty persecution to discourage the study of 



The history of ENGLAND is written in 160 paces of the Tenth Edition, by Dr. Bawson Gardiner. 
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Greek. It was on this occasion that More wrote his Epistle 
to the University (1 nlDj, complaining that the party of the 
barbarians >vas not put down. The king was induced to 
interfere, and the nuisance was after a while suppressed. 
At. Cambridge, though the study of Greek appears to have 
Im'cu introduced later than at Oxford, it was carried on 
without check or discouragement, and was supported by 
endowments at. ail earlier period than at the sister univer- 
siiv. 

A PERIOD OP RrMJOt.fiUMON. 

. . . . There is a well-known 

passage in Asehams Schoolmaster , where, speaking of 
Cambridge in Mary's time, he says, that “the love* of good 
learning began suddenly to wax cold, tins knowledge of the 
tongues was manifestly contemned ; the truth being,” he 
goes on to say, “Hint plans were laid by the university 
authorities to bring hack the works of Duns Kcotus, and 
all the rabble of barbarous questionisfs,” into the academi- 
cal course*, in the place of Aristotle, Pluto, Cicero, and 
Demosthenes. To throw contempt on the schoolmen, — 
though it was not confined to the Protestants, for More, 
Erasmus, Colot, Pact*, and many other Catholics had 
expressed more or less of a similar aversion, -yet. was 
characteristic of them, for tlmir theologians without cxcep 
tion rejected the Schn/a. Therefore Gardiner and Bonner 
appear to have resolved to force scholasticism on the young 
mmi of their day, simply because they did not like it. 

TRANSLATION in TMC time OF ELIZABETH. 

In the first, twenty years of flu* reign of Elizabeth, 
though exact scholarship did not flourish much, there was 
a great and very beneficial jictivity in the work of making 
translations from the classics. The names of Golding, 
XovLh, Phaier, Marlowe, and Ntunihurst indicate the 
authors of the chief of these. Fairfax and Harrington 
translated the inaster-pieces of Tasso and Ariosto. • But 
for the ample store of fresh materials thus supplied, the 
genius of Shakespeare, who had not a university educa- 
tion, must have displayed itself under comparatively 
restricted forms. 

8KELTON. 

In Skelton 

almost the only pout of the first twenty years of Henry 
VIIJ.V, reign, the coarser fibres of the English nature arc 
offensively prominent, . . . His attacks on YVolscy’s pride, 
luxury, and sensuality are well known, nor can it be said 
that they were not deserved; still, as proceeding from 
an incontinent priest, they remind ns unpleasantly of 
“Satan reproving sin.” , . 

SOOTOH POETS 

In Scotland there arose in this period several poets of 
consider., bio mark, all of whom, in respect, of their turn of 
thought and the best features of their style, may be pro 
perly affiliated to Chaucer. Jfcnryson wrote in “rhyme 
royal " Chancers favourite metre, -the Testament of /hire 
Crwjytle, a sort of supplement to Chaucer’s Troy! us ami 
(Jrysrytfr, ]n the poetical remains of Guwain Douglas, 
bishop of Dttnk'dd, there is much melody and sweetness. 
Jn the pomjis of Dunbar the inllucnci: of Chaucer is 
especially noticeable. The Thistle ami the, ll*m and the 
(iol'lea yV/y/c are poems of the same das.^ as the 
A fifthly of Futile* and tin* Court of hove; the allegoric 
form, and the machinery of dream and vision, are, employed 
in both. Sir David Jbvndsay began by being a great 
admirer and imitator of Chaucer, but. the Teutonic 
affinities of his mind waxed e\cr strong'*!’, and lie. 
ended by gaining great temporary fame as the author of 
coarse and ribald sat ires, directed against, the abuses of his 
day, especially those which deformed the church. . . . 
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THE OLD CIVILISATION IN OONFLICT WITH PURITANISM. 

[Regarding the position of the Roman see in the 
Christian church as a “separable accident,” the acceptance 
or rejection of which made no essential difference, tbe 
literary men of the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
while rejecting, chiefly on political grounds, the authority 
of that see, had no quarrel in other respects with the 
religion which had come down to them from their fore- 
fathers, nor with the forms of civilization and efforts 
towards a higher culture which that religion had encouraged. 

On the outbreak of civil war the Puritans, gaining the 
upper hand in London, immediately shut up the theatres. 
It is not, therefore, without' reason that wo have charac- 
terized the epoch which we are considering as that of the 
“conflict between Puritanism and the old civilization.” 

Poetry, which docs not, like the drama in its more 
developed stages, require any Jo 'ill establishment in order 
to produce its effects, pursu'd its flight in defiance of 
Puritan censure. It was not, however, unaffected by it, 
The disapproval of him and his works, entertained by a 
large section among the most virtuous of his countrymen, 
irritated the poet by its exaggeration, and often made him 
out of recklessness import an additional degree of licence 
into his language. Yet morality was in the end the gainer. 
For in spite of narrowness, and exaggeration, and occasional 
hypocrisy, there was real earnest miss and virtuous intention 
in the great, body of the Puritans ; and to these qualities 
society eventually did homage by refusing to tolerate, jn 
poetry at least, wlmt was openly and scandalously immoral. 
Jn spite of one or two who leap over the line, poetry in the 
18th century, and still more in the 19th, has not permitted 
her votaries to write as they please, but has prescribed to 
them measure and m readiness. 

THE AGE Of QUEEN ANNL 

Weary of life, Drydon had descended into the tomb ; 
and his mantle had fallen on no poet. Grateful for 
support manfully rendered when all the world was against 
him, he had, in some moving and musical linos, designated 
in Congreve the successor to his fame — 

** Let not the iiiKiihing foe my fame pursue, 
but slmdi* those laurels which descend to yon : " 

but that cold man of fashion never rose above Lhc point 
which he had reached jn the Mourn inn Jiride. A poet, 
however, appeared before Jong, but he was a Whig pout ; 
that In, he represented respectability, common souse, and 
the juste vriikv ; the cause which fires the blood, the ideal 
which kindles the imagination, were strange to him. This 
was Addison, whose Campaiyn (1704), an heroic poem on 
the battle of llicnhciin, is much in the style of that portion 
of Drydens Annus M im( tills which describes the duke of 
York’s victory over the Dutch fleet, but is written with more 
wire and more concent ration. To the production of Cato. 
Addison seems to have been induced partly by his protracted 
stay in Italy (where his attention was engrossed by classical 
monuments, and turned with indifference from medieval), 
partly by the desire to win laurels in the field whom ( ’ornoiUe 
and Racine* had shorn; with such distinction, and to show 
that an English dramatist could be as correct as they. 

MA8TER NOVELI8T8. 

Fielding's Tom Jones and Amelia, Richardson’s Clfaimi 
t fartum and Sir Charles Grandison , made the same kind 
of stir in general society that had been caused by DrydenV 
heroic plays some eighty years before. An ingenious 
French critic (Pliilurete (. 'basics) 1ms attempted to truce in 
the works of these writers the conflict, though much trails* 
formed, of the Puritans and Cavaliers of an earlier age. 
Lovelace, he thinks, represents the insolent temper and 
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disregard for morality of the aristocratic Cavaliers ; Clarissa, 
his victim, the daughter of a virtuous middle class family, 
exhibits the substantial rwtitudo of that “ good old cause,” 
which licentious courts could persecute but could not buIh 
due. Fielding, tins aristocnit, recalls and continues the 
jovial recklessness of the men of thoKestoration ; Bi chard - 
hoii, the plebeian, is in the line of Milton, IVim, Fox, 
Bnnyan 


| Government in the House of Lords wont homo from the 
debate in a single hack cab. Wordsworth, Nouthev, ami 
Coleridge changed round to the Coiiservative side. The 
appearance in France of the (hniriin ('hrisfianisutt' ^ 1 SOU) 
l»v Chateaubriand marked the commencement of the great 
continental reaction, 

1 HF EDINBURGH lU. VIEW 


Ecforence was made above to the eoinmeneemen! i the 


THE INFLUENCE OF FRENCH THOUGHT 
Probably there was not a single gifted mind in any country 
of Europe upon which the tempest of the French Revolution 
did not come, with a stimulating or disturbing influence. 
Young men, — hasty counsellors ever, from the days of llebo- 
bnuiti, — thrilled with hope and (lushed with excitement, 
announced and believed that a golden age had opened for 
mankind. Wordsworth hastened from Cambridge in 17‘d- 
to Franco, where lie lived more than a year, and formed some 
Girondist acquaintances ; Coleridge invented a scheme for 
an ideal community which was to form a model settlement, 
to be conducted on principles of pnntisoeruey, on the banks 
of the Susquehanna ; Southey nearly got. himself into 
trouble by publishing Wat 2)/ hr, a dramatic sketch of an 
inflammatory and seditious character. On the other hand, 
the young Walter Scott looked with shrewd, clear eyes on 
the tumultuous scene, and was not tempted to throw him- 
self into the vortex ; for him the treasures of Europe’s 
mighty past were real and precious, and not to be bartered 
for any quantity of visionary hopes and fairy gold. Somi 
the proceedings of the Revolutionists made it clear enough 
that human nature and human motives were not changed : 
and the ranks of reaction were rapidly filled. In England 
an immense effect was produced by the appearance of 
llurke’s lh'llwthm* on the French Hem! niton in 171)1, 
The sympathizers with the French republicans dwindled 
in number so fast, that at the end of the century, as it 
was sportively said, the whole of the opposition to Pitt’s 


Kdinfntrtjh Hr raw in iH'dl*. The tendencies of though! 
which distinguished its nuimleis were of so remarkable a 
! character, exercised so marked an c licet on the philosophy, 

I the legislation, and e\en the literature of their times, 

I and are still so iutlueniial, that some attempt to analyse 
j and describe them must be made. Then* were varieties 
! of opinion among t lit* writers for this celebrated review 
| from the first ; ni ioiig%t« them wore mere Whigs and more 
! literary critics, but that- which gave it a. backbone was its 
i 1 icing partially the organ of a. party, know n some years later 
I by tin* name of ** Philosophical Radicals." This school took 
its philosophy from Locke, Ecnthuin, and Adam Smith. . 

TJynm and Shelley were cut oil’ in the flower of their 
days ; Sou they'd overtasked brain gu\e way some years 
before his death, and ilia same fab* befell 1 relunds gifted 
singer, Thomas Moore, Scott, mined through too much 
haste to be rich, literally worked himself to death to 
clear olf the mountain of liability which his implication 
1 in Ua,l Ian ty tie’s failure hud thrown upon him. Coleridge, 
though lie lived to old age, had weakened a will originally 
involute, and shattered nerves originally oversensitive 
by the fatal practice of opium-eating; in the lime of grey 
hairs la* subsided into a divam/talker about, ‘‘sum inject ” 
and “ om in ject. 1 ' Wordsworth alone, preserved to the 
■ last, an unimpaired sanity of mind and body, for which la* 
j might, thank tin* simplicity and serenity of iiis life in West- 
I moroland, where he settled on his return from France. 


(Below is appended a list of a tew id the subject ^ treated in t, lie article (L/V6/./6// LIllhATUHL, of 
which tho Above extracts form only an imperfect *keletx>n.j 
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Onnin. 

I 'ana, Matthew. 

1’i'eoel,, Ih'j'iliuhl, 

I Mn l * in , pineal nnilealri. 
Clayi'.iH. 

' Hope, AhlMinder. 

I Criesi ley, JU'Joh, 

I S 'riii* hi". 

I I'rymie, William. 

I Held, Dr Thomas. 

■ Ulchardhon, Samuel. 

, liohurt, of (Uoiieextn . 
liohertHoli, Dr William. 
h'lhmrtf f hoiirnn t(r. 
lloinanei'M, |;ii;;||m|i, 

■ Uouml Table 
rtuehvili'-. Tlioime. 
Samt i ,i,iii!. 

Saxon i In i, niele. 

Srol.t, Sir W (i Itei 
Selling, W illuie. 
SlnilteHhiii'X, l.oi • i . 
. u ':li.il',e«peare, W .In, no. 
SheJIey, J*errv |t. 

She: idaii. I £ i' , lr< i • I I». 

S nines , Sir I'll liji, 

SI.el I on, .11,1111, 

Smith, Adam. 

Siuolh't ' , 'loi/ias. 

Son*, hwell, 1 1 o hi; 1 1<> 

7 /.< 


, Spenser, Jiidtuund. 

MUlt'e. 

! Slei le, Kiehurd. 

! Sli lln-, l.awivtiee. 

Mew.uf, Dr Dnj/ald. 

| SurieV, Fail Of. 

\ Swill, I .*1 an. 

Taylor, deremv. 

j 'I ra:'e |«i, Km'lihh, 

! 'I raiiMlatoi'H, under KIi/m 
1 hath. 

1 Trove Her, Tfn, 

I Tv b»h, The. 

\ I'riaon. 

Tiivid., N'ieholus. 

'I leoldn.'t, 

TMid il", W'illiam, 

I dull. NIeholaH. 

N'l'iei III (Jodi 

W nee, 'll . 

Walden, 'i le >f f 
Wnl.er, I lui’ind 
1 \V.,rhu!n. An hoi hop. 
w.-i di i»o< 1 1 \ ui t ni' nail 
'■••id un . 

W i >,e' :••" i lit' tary d"V lop 
lie'ld in. 

\V|e| 4 1 1 1 ! , 1 , ■)', lilt. 
Wi.rd'i’.voj th. V, ill, tin. 

Youn ', Kdwaid. 


Cor the comprchen^iu' survey of F,iigli>li 1 .itvraLuro since I lie year I8*i) until tlu* present lime, with 
its list of names, the ncurness of whose fame inspires us with the ilireet nillmsiusm nil led forth In 
ever? form of Jimtempomiy history, tlu* reader should consult the critical narrative of .Mr Kdmtiml (iosse. 
Here- to mention oniv a Jew of its more salient features— lie will lincl discussed: the poclry of t li<- 
Rossettis and William ‘Morris with that, of the so-called “ l’ana-sian Scliool” which succedfd them, 
the poetry of the “Celtic” spirit, the Imperialist or Nationalist school of poetry, the later representa- 
tives of Victorian fiction, and the almost incredible growth of th<* novel as a form of national literatme. 
History, Criticism, the Essay, Biography, in the* lost quarter of the century, are reviewed by the author 
with minute discretion and line literary perception. 
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succeeded in substituting one convention for another ; but 
this i« only true so fur as concerns the theories of the 
From Ihr AMi;«L*/on v L # - - , ,, ! school and those authors wkfl slavishly adhered to it. 

T. .,^.4™J. 89 -P a ^S) by J. E'C-BODLEY,tfo Hon. | for inatanco, who belongs to the Kealistic 


MAURICE BARING, and GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 

Prance. — The salient feature of the 

history of French literature from 1880 to 1900 is the 
progress of a reaction against what was somewhat in- 
accurately called the Realistic school. The .Romantic 
school was paramount, during the first half of the 19th 
century, and it was not until after 1850 that the Natural- 
istic, movement prevailed. This movement derived its 
origin from the naturalist philosophy, which develop! 
in France under two different forms:— (1) The simple 
theory of sensation of Condillac ; (2) the Positivism of 
Comte. From the first we get the sensuous realism of 
Cuu tier and Flau tart ; from the second the naturalism of 
M. Zola. Gautier develops the theory of “ art for art’s 
sake ” in his Preface to MadvmowHv de Maupin , which 
was the manifesto of a school represented by Gautier, 
Flaubert, Bouilliot, and, with certain modifications, by 
Rccoute de Lisle, Theodore do Banville, and the Goncourts. 


school, was a true Realist, not because he adopted any 
particular theories, but because he was enabled by his 
tem imminent to look on life with penetrating oyes, and by 
his talent to depict what lie saw with unsurpassed vivid- 
ness, Rut both by his clearness of vision and by the 
lucidity, the purity, and the masculine directness of his 
style he w f as a classic; and this, as wc have already 
said, is the case of all true Realists such eb Defoe and 
Lesugo. 

The* Realistic school did not fail to produce in its turn a 
reaction and a revolt against its conventions. Authors 
who have since attained to the fulness of their powers, 
such as MM. Bruneticre, Lemaltre, Bourget, and Anatolo 
France, protested against the conventions of the Realistic 
school and strove to counteract its influence. It is this 
counter- movement which has continued up to the present 
day. Another important factor in the origin of the new 
phase lias boon the influence of foreign literatures. The 


In the period here under consideration the representatives i novels of George Eliot., Tolstoi, and Tourgeneff exercised 
of this school are the “ Parnassian ” poets; among the j a wide influence in France, and helped to reveal the 
novelists, the Goncourts alone, and they only in a modified j limited range of the French Naturalist school; for in 
degree, belong to this category. these foreign novels Nature was depicted in her entirety 

Tin? watchword of the Utilitarian school was “ Art for | and not only in her baser aspects. At the same time a 
Utility's sake,” and its philosophy was that propounded by - revolt arose against the aridity of the Realists, against 


Auguste Com to in 1830 and popularized by Tainc. The 
doctrine that science, based on the only trustworthy data, 
those of the senses, should be the sole guide of the human 
mind was adopted by M. Zqla and his disciples. The aim of 
the school was to do away with all convention ; to institute 
a searching and exhaustive inquiry into human nature ; to 
discover the human “document”; to present what they 
termed a “slice of life” without beginning or end, the 
personality of the author being eliminated. These theories, 
however, were never rigidly practised by their propounded. 
.M. Zola himself admitted that “the realistic novel was a 
eoni'T of nature seen through a temperament.” Not only 
were tlx* leaders of the school forced to relax the severity 
of their precepts, but it soon became apparent that the 
term was in reality a misnomer, and that in many cases 
the theories of the school were merely confuted by the 
practice of its disciples. For if Defoe, Lesage, and 
Tolstoi arc; realists in the true sense of the word, then 
assuredly is M. Zola something different. So far from 
seeing life “steadily ” and seeing it “whole,” as Matthew 
Arnold inculcated, Zola confines himself to tin; study of 
the baser and the brutal elements in man and nature while 
he eliminates the soul : moreover, he saw the elements to 
which he confined himself through flu; distorting glass 
of a pessimistic and imaginative tcmjHirament, so that 
he evokes monstrous and monotonous visions for us, 
phantasmagorias of ugliness and crime, sordid and sombre 
panoramas which are impressive from their very size and 
from the violence and heaviness with which the coarse 
colours are laid on the canvas. His work, however, is 
not lacking in an element, of grandeur ; thus we get the 
epic of the train, the mine, the shop, and the battlefield, 
but never truly realistic: studies of <;ontom|K>rary life. 

The 1 teulistic school may be said, therefore, to have merely 


their inability to look beyond the objects and facts within 
their immediate ken, and their total elimination of the 
life of the soul and the region of ideas. This tendency 
gave birth to a renascence of idealism. In 1889 
M. Bourget wrote in the preface to his novel La 
I)i Kcipfe, after quoting Littrc’s well-known raying respect- 
ing the ocean of the unknown and the comparatively 
infinitesimal results of science: “A ceux qui to diront 
quo derriere cct ocean il y a 3e vide, I’abimo du noir et do 
la mort, aic ]<• courage de repondre, vous ne lc savez pus, 
Et puisquu tu sais, puisque tu eprouves qii’iine Arne est on 
tui, travuille it co quo cetto ft me ne meure pas on toi avail t 
toi-meme.” Tim younger generation turned once more to 
the region of ideas, and tlu; tendency of French literature 
from 1889 up to the present day has been termed Idealist. 
Again, just as M. Taine's theories were adopted in a 
distorted form by tho Naturalistic school, the philosophy 
of M. Renan was an important factor in the origin of the 
now tendency . But since no movement ever stops half- 
way, but continues naturally until it reaches its extreme 
limit, this tendency went farther than M. Renan’s 
idealism, and passed on into mysticism ; though this 
movement, as wo look at it now, seems to be split up into 
singularly various elements, for together with tho exist- 
ence of symbolism and mysticism, incredulity and sensual 
ism have survived, and a brutally cynical element has 
appeared which has been christened “ romrie .” Doubtless 
it may lx? argued that the idealism of tho new generation 
is skin-deep, that it is mystical without being Christian ; 
it is at the same time probable that when we can look 
back upon the present period from a standpoint which 
will enable us to see it in its true perspective and pro- 
portion, the whole movement will seem to have l>een 
fairly named idealistic 


The above is hardly an eighty-ninth part of the space devoted to French Literature in the Encyclopaedia . 
Britan niva. Wc* have seen a specimen of the work of the Hon. Maurice Baring and Mr. J. K. C. Bodley in 
the above summary. It is not possible within the limits of this pamphlet to do more than enumerate a few 
of the interesting literary topics reviewed by Mr Saintsbury in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, There we shall 
find accounts of the earliest French epics, of those Arthurian Romances which the later treatments of 
Mallory and Tennyson have made familiar to the least as well as to the most learned of Englishmen, of the 




Biography of 
IV. Q. ORCrlARDSON 
is given in Voi. 31. 
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This Plato is iron 1 the Art id* INSCRIPTIONS by E. Hiibner, Ph i)., Professor of 
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troubadours and of the Romans d'A ventures which begin in the lftili century and continue until the prose 
form of fiction acquires final precedence. The Fabliaux, the Satirical Didactic works, and that flower of the 
Middle Ages the Romanic of the Rose, art* all competently dealt with in this exhaustive art iele. Kurlx drama. 
Prose History, 16th-century Theologians ; the Fiction, Prose, History, Philosophy, Theology, and Morals 
of the 17th century are all ingeniously and adequately epitomised, if we would see all thul the literature 
of Trance meant for us in the 18th century, it is to the article of Mr Snintsbmy besides the biographies of 
the literary giants in Trance of that epoch that we shall turn. To increase our understanding of Scot I and 
the English Romantics, we shall refer to the narrative of the Romantic Movement, in France, in which 11a* 
figures of Victor Hugo, Baudelaire, and Ralzac still shine with a lustre which Time has mellowed but not 
dimmed. Mr SaintsbnrvV summary of the product of eight centuries of French literature is not. the least 
diverting portion of an article to which the reader must himself go if he would measure it in all the 
wideness of its application and all the minuteness of its illustrations. 


A RUSSIAN MAST UM , ”• ; ; j* Others as we would they should act towards us. I Micve 

there is but one means by which to nourish the growth 


From the Article mi 

Tolstoy, LOO* — The terrible famine of 

1891-92 added fresh lustre to Tolstoy’s name. He. and 
bin family worked unceasingly in soup kitchens and barns, 
distributing food and clothes. No true leader Jacks a 
following. Every oppressed sect or individual turned 
instinctively to Tolstoy for sympathy and support, the 
most important ease in point being that of the seel of tin* 
Doukkobors. Marly in 1891 rumours Wgiui to resell 
headquarters of social and religious excitement 
JJjjJJ"*' fermenting among the inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
and especially among the Doukhobors (y.e.). 
This people, numbering from fifteen to sixteen thousand, 
shared their goods and property in common, and made 
laws of conduct, for themselves, based on a simple form of 
religion unobscurcd by ceremonies or ritual. In these 
matters, and especially in refusing to serve as soldiers, 
they defied the governors of the Caucasian provinces, 
so that as their numbers and strength of opposition to 
authority grew formidable, severe measures wore put in 
practice for their suppression. Several of their leaders 
worn exiled, and in 1895 some hundred of thorn wore 
condemned to be enrolled for three years in the so-called 
“ disciplinary regiment.” It was in that year that Tolstoy 
came in contact with them personally, and became deeply 
interested in them. He promptly identified himself 
with the agitation in their favour, and by his endeavours 
aroused sympathy for them in other countries, especially 
in England, where the Quakers, with whom they have 
much in common, esq wised their cause. After many 
rebuffs from the Government, and many unavailing efforts 
to reach the kindly ear of the Tsar, the persecution of the 
Doukhobors at length ceased, and they were allowed to 
emigrate. With the aid of the Quakers and other 
sympathizers, sufficient funds were collected and a remark 
able exodus began. No less than 7500 persons left 
Russia for Canada. It was in aid of these people that 
Tolstoy wrote and published Resurrection . The attack on 
the Orthodox Church in this novel was probably the chief 
cause which led to his formal excommunication by decree 
dated 22nd February 1901. 

1 1 is religious views are best given in his own words ; 
« [ believe in God, whom I understand to be a Spirit, to 
• be Love itself and the beginning of all thing . 
Tolstoy'* j boliovo the interpretation of the will of 
religion, ^ mos fc elcurly and most comprehensively 

given in the teachings of the man Christ. Hut I consider 
it the greatest blasphemy to think of Christ as God and 
to worship Him as such. I consider that the true 
happiness of man consists in fulfilling the will of God. 
which is that we should love each other, and act towards 


j of love Prayer, not public prayer in churches, which is 
| expressly forbidden by Christ (Mutt, vi. f> -15), but private 
prayer, an example of which is given by Christ Himself." 

! Heforc attempting to define tin* powers mid position ol'aii mil Imr, 

; it is hi-st to pa*.' in wow tin 1 works which lmvc lid to liis pres< tit 
j reputation. Tolstoy tile writer is a guide of unusual r 
I f.Utll fulness to Tolstoy the man. The gradual cvulu-. 

lion of the reformer and preacher out of the brilliant 1 

1 novelist is described in no pages so clearly as in ! is own, t'hihl 
howl (1S.VJ), Jluyhowl { ISfcl), and Youth ( ISM f»7 ) Tolstoy's lirsl 
literary efforts- • may lie regarded as Heini-iiiitohiograpliieal studies ; 
if not in detail, at least. in the wider sense that, all his books nm- 
i tain pictures, more or less accurate, of hiuiself and his own ex 
I perii'iiees. No plot runs through tlieiu ; t hey simply analyse mid 
describe with extraordinary minuteness the iVcling/of a nervous 
and morbid boy, u male Marie Ha^hUrtKclf 

Of 1 lie state of mind which Tolstoy 

calls “ nihilism " for want of a better term be gives a faithful 
picture. This “ nihilism " is u desperate, and yet at limes merely 
dreamy, groping for something to satisfy tin* sou) ; a fatalistic, 
inert, ijf alternating with spastiiH of feverish activity. 

The following quotation from tin- Confession, sfiows the tangle 
into which these gropings orcaHionally led: “All that men sin- 
cerely believe in must be true : it may he differently expressed, hut 
it oaimot be a lie ; and eonMefpiently, if it seems to n e a lie, that, 
must he because 1 do not understand it." We can but recall what 
(loath* said of the fate of the KonianticH : “ Am wicdcrkatic.ii silt 
liclier und religioner Ahsurdituten xu mtieken.” Hut in the 
interim between Youth, and My Confession, asueeesHion of brilliant 
performances liad placed Tolotoy in the front, rank of the novelists 
j of the century. The Cossacks written round the theory 

I that culture is an enemy to happiness, was followed by ll'ttr and 
| Pence { 18IM OP), which 'has been justly called a Russian epic. , . 

| A long period of silence followed the publication of tliis novel, 
during which the world beard little of him. At length in IK7.‘i he 
I issued the fust parts of Anna Karenina. It is without tt . 
doubt his greatest prod net ion. The area of time and r. ,, 

space in it, as in the preceding hook, j'h large, hut it * 
has more continuity of action, and the principal characters hit 
kept well in the foreground. It is a study of modern Russian life, 
in which the normal passivity of unsympathetic conjugal relations 
is sharply contrasted with the transient omnipotence of passion and 
de< p love • « • 

The kirviscr Sonata, published in 1HP0, c reated a profound irn 
pression. Many who were previously unacquainted with Tolstoy’s 
work read this story of love, jealousy, and revenge, and 9 t Krmuim 
were dumbfound ad by its boldness. It Is a startling § 
advance upon Family Happiness, published thirty 
years earlier. Society generally, and Russian society in parti- 
cular, is ruthlessly condemned lor its views on. marriage and its 
attitude towards the vexed question of the relations between man 
and woman. It is also a stern indictment of music aH a debusing 
art. Marriage, Tolstoy says, can only he condoned if spiritual 
sympathy exists, and ’then only as the means to tin* continu/we-e 
of the race.: otherwise it is a breach of true morality. Tin* 
“motive’' of the Sonata is that tin* ideal w<: should strive after 
is a life when* tin* spiritual jicnct rales and pervades everything 
and where all .hat is carnal i.-, eliminated 

[The Art ! RUSSIAN LITERATURE should he consult d 
on t.OlSOI , HER7V.EN, T! '/\h l '/■, A'/.' / ’ /'( .V//A7.V, 
LERMOKTOEE, KEKRASOEJ\ >v.] 
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THE PROPHET OF THREE HUNDRED 
MILLION PEOPLE. 


THE LITERATURE OF SPAIN. 

From the Article (17 pages) by ALFRED MOREL-FA TIO 
and JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 


From the Article (46 pages) by R. K. DOUGLAS, Profmor and JAMES FITZMAURICE KELLY. 

0/ Chinee, Kimjs OMeyc, Loudon. Spain- TJio golden age of Spanish 

China We Lave dwelt at some length i iterut(Ure> as it is culled, belongs to the 16th and the 17th 

i the classics, Leatiae, niuee they are the sacred books of crntur j eSj extending approximately from 1550 to 
ictrint ^ nu ? it is natural to suj»]>ose that in (hem we j()50. Previous to the reign of the Catholic 


on the classics, Leause, since they an* the sacred books of 
China, it is natural to suppose that in (hem we 
and* style of tnu ^ llft l >r t n if °1 (he national Jitem- 

Confudui. tU]V > Unfortunately, to some extent this is the 
ease, and Confucius has much to auMVer for, 
both as regards his teaching and the literary model he 


sovereigns there exists, strictly speaking, only u “fT/rrl* 
Castilian literature, not very self-reliant, and ceaturiee. 
largely influenced by imitation first of France 
and then of Italy; the union of the two crowns of Aragon 


] l. i ■ , , . | „ v , MilIU WJVll Ul I W»U > , vnv w*vw»«.n w* UMIUW 

i;Rj e.i Ik- to Jus countrymen. Instead of encouraging um | (; as tilc, and afterwards the advent of the house of 
ns discijd. s f«» tJimk toe themselves, to look into their un( | the king of Spain's election as emperor, 

mn ! iriliU •""[ to thn * 1“" lc,,owic ‘ (l r <} } l \ at proved the creation at once of the political uniiy of Spain 


erubJes a man to stand alone, he Jed them nut. both by 
precept and example into the dreary waste of cold 
formalism, in which alt individuality is lost, and all force 
and originality of thinking is crushed out It may In* 
said that, as far as his (cachings were concerned, he strove 
to suit his system to the capacity of his audience; and 
that he was successful in so doing is proved by the fact 
that for twenty two centuries his name has been revered 
and his precepts have been followed by his countrymen of 
whatever rank and station in life. 

As has been well observed by Wells Williams, “If I 
< 'ntifiicius had transmitted to posterity such works us the | 
Hi id, the A OjHciif, or the Ditilot/ut* of I'laUt, he would | 
no doubt have taken a higher rank among the commanding 

intellects of the world The variety and minute- : 

ness of his instructions for the nurture and education of 
children, the stress lie lay* upon filial duty, I lie detail of 
etiquette and conduct he gives for the intercourse of all 
classes and ranks in society, characterize his writings from 
those of all philosophers in other countries, who, compara- 
tively speaking, gave small thought to the education of the 


proved the creation at once of the political unity of 8 pain 
and of Spanish literature. After the death of Philip IV. 
<7 0(35) this fair- shining light went out; the nation, ex- 
haunted by distant expeditions, the colonization of America, 
Continental wars, and bad administration, produced no 
thing ; its literary genius sank in the general decline, and 
Spain is destined ere long to be subjected again to the 
influence of France, to which she had submitted during all 
[ the first period of the Middle Ages. In the lOtli and 
17th centuries the literatim 1 i« eminently national. Of 
course all is not equally original, and in certain kinds of 
literature the Spaniards continue to seek models abroad. 

The departments of imaginative literature in which the 
genius of the new Spanish nation revealed itself with most 
vigour and originality arc (he novela and the ^ 

drama. Hy noee/a must, be understood the om * nc **' 
novel of manners, called jder, mmi (from y/icaro, a rogue or 
“picaroon *’) because of the social status of the heroes of 
those fictions ; and this kind of novel is quite an invention 
of the Spaniards 


young. The Four Hooks and the Fin (Fume* would not, 
as far a» regards their intrinsic diameter in comparison 
with other productions, be considered anything more than 
curiosities in literature, for their antiquity and language, 
wen* it not for the incomparable intlucnce they have 
exerted riwr so many millions of minds." 

f Fee also CELTIC LITERATURE, GREEK LITERATURE, 
ROMAN LITERATURE, 

A LIBRARY OF BRICK BOOKS. 

Fivm tin. Article 77 pages) in/ Rev, A, H , SAYCE, M.A„ 

Ihputji Professor of (Join jturn tire Philoloffify Uaioenity of 
Ujfinf. 

Babylonia- The larger part of the 

literature was in clay, stamped in minute characters upon 


Don Qnimte, the masterpiece of Miguel Cervantes de 
! Saavedra (1517-1616), is too great a work to be treated 
along with others; and, besides, it does not fall strictly 
within the limits of any of the classes just mentioned. If 
it has to be defined, it may be described as the social 
romance of 16th and 17th century >Spuin. Cervantes 
undoubtedly owed much to his predecessors, notably to 
the picaresque romancers, but he considerably enlarged 
the scope of the type, and, what had as yet been clone 
by no one, supported the framework of the story by a 
lofty moral idea. Ifis main purpose? was, as we are begin- 
ning to realize*, not to turn into ridicule the books of 
chivalry, which were already out of fashion by his time, 
but to show by an example pushed to absurdity the danger 
of hidalfnun, of all those deplorable! prejudices of pure 
blood and noble race* witli which three-fourths of the 


iuked tonokft, latercu lie, eoctlles as Pliny calls them, but 
papvnis vv,w, also used, though none of this fragile material 
lia> been preserved to our day. In fact, the use of papyrus 
seems to have preceded that of clay, which was not em- j 
ployed until uft'T the settlement of the Aeadians in the ] 
plains. The clay tablets or books were arranged in order; i 
and w •* ]'*arn from the catalogue of Sargou’s library at 
Alm’ic (about 'J f )00 n.c.) that each was numbered, so that 
tic* student had only to write down the number of the 
r M>l*-t lie wanted and the. librarian thereupon handed it to 

hilll i 

| / Ac history of the medium through which the thought of 
all ttgr \ has bam presented is il lus t rated with a great variety 
of diagrams, in the articles PALEOGRAPHY, WRITING, 
EG YPT0L0G Y, and HIEROGL Y PH ICS. Even the invention 
of Wireless Telegraphy is not more wonderful than that of j 
symbols to serve as coins for the interchange of thought f\ I 


nation were imbued, and which, by the scorn of all useful 
labour which they involved, were destined to biing Hpflin 
to ruin. The lesson is all the more effective ns his IcidaUjo, 
although ridiculous, w f as not put beyond the pale of' the 
readers sympathy, and the author conch inns only the 
exaggeration of tin*, chivalrous spirit, and not true ccuingc 
and devotion, when these virtues have a serious object. 
The mum* thing happened to Dun (Jmaotr. which had 
happened to U mmw de. A far ache. After the publication 
of the first, part. (1605), Cervantes allowed his pen to lie 
too long idle ; and so it occurred to some one to anticipate 
him in the glory of completing the story of the heroic 
deeds of the knight of La Mancha. Tn 1614 a second 
part of the adventures of Don Quixote made its appearance 
— the work of a certain Avellaneda, a pseudonym under 
which people have sought to recognize the inquisitor Luis 
de Aliaga 
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And, when romanticism begins to find its way 
into Spain and to enter into conflict with the spirit and 
habits of the 18th century, it is still to France that the 
poets and prose writers of the new school turn, much 
more than either to England or to Germany. Thu lirst 
decidedly romantic poet of the generation which flourished 
about 18tt0 was the duke of ftiv&s, Angel do Saavedra 
(1791-1850); no one succeeded tetter in reconciling the 
genius of Spain and the tendencies of modern poetry ; his 
epic poem El Mom Esposito and his drama of Don A from 
6 hi Fnarza del Si no belong as much to the old romances 
and old theatre of Spain as to the romantic spirit of ISM, 

If the struggle between classicists nml romanticists 
continued even after lS.'lO, and continued to divide the 
literary world into two op] losing camps, it is plain that 
the new generation —that which occupied the scene from 
1SI0 till about 18(18 bad other preoccupations, The 
triumph of the new ideas is now assured : nub a few 
reactionaries are still seen to cling to the principles 
bequeathed by the 18th century. What was now being 
aimed at was the creation of a new literature which should 
be truly national and no longer a mere echo of that • 
beyond tic* Pyrenees, ! 

rile lat'^t leader of thu naturalistic school in 

Spain is Armando Pulacio Valdes (b, I8f»d), whose precist 1 
vision of the visible world and whose faculty of artistic j 
selection Were lirst shown in his novel A 7 Seuoritu OetaeitK ; 
Tho surprising advance made in Mu Ha y Maria and in 
La Hermann San. Suipicio, where thu characters are seen, 
observed, understood, and rendered with unflinching 
fidelity, raised hopes that, in Palacio Valdes, Spain has 
discovered a novelist of the first order to succeed 
Poroda and Valera ; but in La Espama and in La Ft 
. . . the author followed the French load too closely, and 
almost ceased to be national without becoming cosmo 
politan. Jlis latest work, La Alet/rta del Ca/*itdn Hi hot 
( 1899), shows that Palacio Valdes has recognized his danger. 

. . . Another novelist who for a time almost, divided 
honours with Palacio Valdes as a naturalistic writer, is 
the Sonora Quiroga (b. 1851) who published under her 
maiden name of Emilia Pardo liazan. Her great, energy, 
courage, and versatility have led her to found a journal 
of literary criticism which she calls the 2 Ynmo train* 
critic * in memory of her countryman, the Galician Feijbo. 
Here she undertakes single handed to review the Jiteratnre 
of Europe, and, sitting constantly at the receipt of custom, 
she is naturally familiar with the main currents of 
literary developments. Hut she was a novelist, long 
before she became a critic, and her Pascwtf /Apr \ the 
autobiography of a student of medicine, is a simple tale 
whieli might have been written thirty years earlier, and 
gives no hint of tho constructive power, the outspoken 
reality of Los Paw* dr F//oa y nor of the emphatic 
animalism of La Matlrc Safnrtdezn. The strong, frank, 
repellent pictures of country people abandoning them , 
selves to their primitive instincts are set off by very . 
graphic descriptions of landscape: but tho censures j 
passed upon the painful theme of La Mad re Xnhmdca 1 
may have alarmed the writer, and induced her to chocm* 
a less objectionable subject in Fun rrisfiana 

§r 

Literary criticism in Spain is loo often inspired 

by intolerant party spirit which judges authors according 
to their political labels, and, as most Spaniards are party 
men, the result is extremely depressing. Antonio Vui- 
huena, a humorist of great gifts, finds it difficult, to do . 
justice to any writer who is an academician, an American, 
or a Literal ; Leopoldo Alas was scarcely less severe in 


| criticizing reactionaries, but his intention was always 
! good, aud his wide culture and insight were of inestimable 
| worth. Emilia Pardo iiazun is encyclojuedie, and resents 
! any departure from the literary standards of Castclor to 
; which she professes, though she does not practise, an 
adherence. Eascuul do Guyungos y A roe (d. 1897) and 
Manuel MilA y Fontauals (d. 188*1) escaped from these 
petty quarrelling* by confining themselves to the historical 
criticism of the literature of the ]>a»t ; and Marcelino 
Menemlez y 1’eluyo (b. 1858) has gained a European 
reputation in the same province, lie lias passed from 
the narrow view of La i'itmda Espahnht to the luminous 
. catholic tolerance which is expressed in his Uistoria dr 
fa* ideas estitieas en Fspana, a work which is still un- 
finished, though its first volume appeared many years ago. 
bullion Mencudcz Filial, a. pupil of Mencudcz y !Vla\o, 
lias already produced in La Leynnia tie Ins /n faiths tie 
Lara a distinguished piece of reconstructive criticism 
which ha- extorted the admiration of eminent experts. . , 

[ Comprehensive Articles on the l .Herat urcs of ITALY, 
DENMARK, GERMANY. NORWAY , a*/// 'hr jound 

under the headings of those countries in the Tenth I edition . | 


INGUSH UTll'ATUrU. AHJO BS THE 
A s LAN'! K). 

From tin Article (17 pages) lot JOHN NICHOL, LL,li, 

PrqfcHbor of Kmjlish Lantjnatn\ I ’ nin rsitij of Ilian foie. 

American Literature. ..... Now that. 

the I'nited States have reached their lull majority, It is 
time that England should cease t< assume flic attitude 
ol their guardian, and lime that they shmild ceme lobe 
on tlm alert to resent the assumption, I'on most among 
the more attractive features of transat lantie liteiatuie is 
its freshness, The authority which is the guide of old 
nations constantly threatens to become tyiiuuiiciil : they 
wear their traditions like a chain ; ami, in the canonhation 
of laws of taste, the creative powers are depleted. Even 
in England we write under fixed conditions: with the 
fear of critics before our eyes, we are all bound to mst our 
ideas into similar moulds, and the name of “ fne thinker” 
lias grown into a term of reproach. ‘Jhiviyuns J'Hyt infs 
J*n*;in.u is jierhaps the last English book written without 
a thought of being reviewed. There is a gain in the 
habit of self-restraint fostered by thiH state of tliii gi* : blit 
there is a loss in the consequent lack of .qmnfanoily : and 
we ma\ learn something from a litcratui" which is ever 
ready for adventures, in Anurieu 1 lie love of niiiloimity 
gi\ es place to impetuous imputes: the most ex I Mine 
sentiments are made audible, the most noxious “have 
their day, and cease to be;” and truth teing left to 
vindicate itself, the. overthrow of error, though more 
gradual, may at last prove more complete. A New 
England poet can write with confidence, of his country 
m the land 

* ‘ ».* no one Millers Jov* or bjrefis 

Kor thoughts t.liat lr"ll cuil h^rcsioN.' 

Another feature of American literature is its eotnprehen- 
s'erness: what it has lost in depth it lias gained in 
breadth. Addressing a vast audience, it, apjieals to 
universal sympathies. In tin: Northern States, when: 
comparatively f *w have leisure to write well, almost every 

man, woman, and child can read and does read 

J.sVv also *h* lives of THOREAU, EMERSON, HAW- 
THORNE, HAMILTON, LONGFELLOW, RUSSELL LOWELL, 
WALT WHITMAN, in the Tenth Edition ,J 



; 0 liiiiki* a list of all Lho 
literary subjects treated 
in tlu* lincyvhjHrflitt Ill'll (tunica 
would he a dull and purpose] cwh 
process. We all know that 
such a list would 1111 page after 
page, and it is only in the 
intelligent grouping of names 
that lists become suggestive or 
clot j ue nt,. 

The poets have alwaj'H seen 
this, and so Villon catalogued 
fair women in a matchless poem, 
ami Homer catalogued ships for 
ihe wonder of posterity. Virgil 
and Haute were masters at the 
art of (‘numeration ; so was 
Pindar; and no less Rabelais, 
“ the greatest of French humour- 
ists, and one of the few great 
humourists of the world/* ’ 

France is indeed rich in the 
masters of catalogue in verse ; 
and Victor Hugo's La Ldymdc 
dcs Sivclcs is a notable instance 
on a grand scale, of which, in 
his article, Mr. Swinburne says: 
" The pageant of history uml of 
legend, marshalled and vivified 
by the will and the hand of 
the poet, ranges through an 
infinite variety of action and 
passion, of light and darkness, 
of terror and pity, of lyric rapture 
and of tragic triumph.” 

One of the most famous lists in 
literature is that in the Libia of 
the materials for the building of 
the Temple of Solomon. Another 
list less familiarly known to-dav 
is the inventory of tin; con- 
tents of (Jruudison Ilall in 
Samuel lii chard son’s Sir Charles 
Grand ison. 
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Tuk secret of the success attained by 
such men as these in their catalogues 
lies in the art of their display, l^et 
us set a few of the literary subjects 
treated in the Tenth Edition side by 
side and leave the reader to guess the 
list us a whole from the eloquence of 
the fragment, 

The Encyclopedia Britannica discusses 
English, American, French, German, 
Dutch, Danish, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
Italian, Roman, Greek, Turkish, Russian, 
Icelandic, Hindoo, Chinese, Japanese, Phoeni- 
cian, Assyrian, Egyptian, and Hebrew 
Literatures. 


The Article on 

VILLON 

Is by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
The Article on 

HOMER 

Is by Dr MONRO. 

The Article on 

VIRGIL 

Is by Dr SELLAR. 

The Article on 

DANTE 

Is by OSCAR BROWNING. 

The Article on 

PINDAR 

Is by Sir RICHARD JEBB. 

The Article on 

RARE LA IS 

Is by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

The Article on 

VICTOR HUGO 

Is by Mr SWINBURNE. 

The Article on 

THE BIBLE 

is by Prof. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 

The Article on 

RICHARDSON 

Is by Professor W. MINTO. 



rr#l 0T onl ? works of 
RiLla the great masters in 
•fcLAJ literature, but also the 
conditions under which their 
masterpieces have been ac- 
complished, are of the greatest 
interest to us. Thus it is 
instructive to take a few only 
of the men who worked under 
the stress of the greatest 
physical disabilities — whose 
genius has triumphed over 
disease : 

GALILEO 

MILTON 

CHOPIN 

HEINE 

ROUSSEAU 

CARLYLE 

DARWIN 

STEVENSON 

KEATS 

Separate Articles are devoted 
to each of the above names 
In the Tenth Edition. 

Whims the articles on particular 
sections of the Literature of the 
World arc too numerous for more 
than a few random instances to 
be quoted in this pamphlet, it 
must not l>e forgotten that the 
Emijdopadia Britannica lias se- 
cured the highest authorities 
for subjects of general literary 
interest. Thus — 

Dr. GARNETT writes on 

SATIRE 

Prof MAX MULLER on 

ARYAN 

Dr. MURRAY on 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Mr. EDMUND GOSSE on 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Prof. NOLDEKE on 

SEMITIC LANGUAGES 

Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD 

on LYLY 

Sir WALTER BESANTon 
FROISSART 

LORD SELBORNE 

on HYMNS 

Sir CHAS. LYALL on 
HINDOO LITERATURE 



MUSIC 


*o (care all declanm;jry ^petctu * < 
rower it hath to exp.h A„.m nine 
himsclfe.-~BURTvN. 
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|HE significance of Music in the lives of men and women has probably always been of the same value, but the 
philosophical attitude of individual composers towards their art has varied in successive ages. The elevated 
serenity of a mass by Palestrina expresses a range of emotions narrower and possibly deeper than those 
reflected by a symphony of Beethoven. In the one the composer takes splendid refuge from life in the solemn 
glorification of a divine system. Life is the object of the other s quest ; his Muse has come down from the 
Empyrean to seek inspiration in the paradoxes and burning antitheses of thought and aspiration which 
characterize a later civilization. 

Just as Mr Kipling has presented the significance of modem science through the medium of fiction in many of his 
tales, so Tschaflcovsky and Richard Strauss have projected all the phenomena of modern life into their musical scores. 
As we listen to their work we become aware that this world of sound is a musical echo of modern conditions. Increased 
facilities of communication— the steam engine, the ocean liner, the motor car, and wireless telegraphy; Philosophy in the 
latest garb put upon her by Schopenhauer and Nietzsche ; the fruits of psychical discovery- hypnotism and telepathy ; the 
refinements of modem warfare— the Mauser bullet and the eight-mile gun : all these have equivalent expressions in the 
language of modem music. 

Such truths as these might seem like exaggeration were they not corroborated by the evidence provided in the lives of 
composers like Hoffmann, Schumann, Berlioz, Wagner, and many others recorded in the Tenth Edition. In view of the 
extended application of music to all phases of thought and all the phenomena of life, the Encyclopedia Britannica, of which 
the musical sections may be regarded as a Dictionary of Music and Musicians, is a most valuable addition to any house in 
which the cultivation of music is an unwritten rule. 

Questions concerning the history of some individual composer, or some individual work performed at a concert, are 
constantly being suggested in musical circles. Paderewski plays a nocturne by Chopin : our pleasure does not cease with the 
enchantment of the notes. We want to know when the composer wrote the work, in what frame of mind, and under stress of 
what conditions. Or, to take another instance, Kubelik plays “ The Devil's Sonata" ; someone in the audience remembers to 
have heard Paganini, and tells the story of how it was publicly believed that in his performance the violinist was assisted by 
the devil : thus through the actual performance of Tartini's masterpiece we are led to enquire into the life of the composer, into 
the merit of the performance as compared with that of a great predecessor, and possibly into the history of the instrument itself. 

The Tenth Edition will be found to deal adequately with all enquiries of this kind, and the literary quality of its pages 
will be an additional incentive to the reader in the pursuit of knowtylge. The following extracts are no more than a brief 
suggestion of the departments of music into which an exhaustive enquiry may be pursued. 


INVENTION OF T HE M ODERN PIANO. 

From the Article hj Sir GEORGE H. MACFARREN, Man. hoc,. y lute Prof tutor of Mmic % University of Cambridge. 


Music.- -Paut J. History, 


Bach was a more assiduous student than cither his 
predecessor or his contemjwrary who are hero classed with 
him. It was later in life than they tlmt he issued his 
earliest works, for his youthful renown was more as a player 
than os a producer. Having no theoretical instructor, he 
made searching study of all the music of earlier times and 
of his own. Whatever Bach learned of the principles of 
counterpoint from profounder musicians, he owed his views 
of plan or design in the structure of a composition to his 
familiarity with the concertos of Antonio Vivaldi and Tomas< * 
Albinoni, both Venetian violinists who visited Germany, 
and he gained this familiarity by arranging for the organ 
many of the concertos for several instruments, as also 
much that the same authors wrote for a single violin. His 
arrangement consisted in adding parts to the original, 
which he kept intact, and so retained the plan while en* 

riching the harmony A 

class of oratorio of which Luther had planted the earliest 
geng, the recitation of the Divine Passion, had grown iu»o 
extensive use in North Germany prior to the period of 
Bach, and to this belongs his largest if not most important 
work. This is his setting of the portion of Ht Matthew's 
Gospel which narrates the incidents, interspersed with re- 
flective j>assages, some taken from the chorals of common 
use in the Lutheran and Culvinistic churches (the tunes 


proper to which have sjHfciul harmonic treatment when 
hue appropriated), and some set in the form of airs, duets, 
and choruses to verses written for the occasion. Bach set 
also St John’s version of the Passion, and others. He 
wrote likewise for church use cantatas peculiar to every 
Sunday’s requirement in the Lutheran service, end left 
five series of these, each for an entire year. He produced 

other sacred and many secular cantatas 

other pieces for the Roman Church, very much for the 
organ alone that has never ken equalled in its in- 
trinsic qualities or as a vehicle for executive display, many 
concertos and suites for the orchestra of the day, and 
a va^t number of pieces for the harpsichord or clavecin. 
Among these last must k signalized Das woidtemjmrirfe 
(Jlavur (1722), ami a sequel to the same, XX IV, J*rt* 
lu/lieti uni Fugen (lurch alien T< marten, wmrohl mil (hr 
ffroHHtiL ah kleincn Ton (1740). These, two distinct works 
are now commonly classed together as Forty eight 
Preluded and Fugues. To describe their purpose 
reference must lie made to the discrepancies 
ktween the tuning of intervals by ttrds, or by Hths, or by 
5ths. The B|, which is reached by successive 5rds above 
! C, has 250 vibrations in the same jieriod that the C, which 
I is reached by 8ths from the same starting note, has 
and in the same |>eriod that the BjJ, w hich is reached by 
fiths from the original C, has 250 ami a fraction. The 
I same is true of every other musical sound as of ( \ namely, 
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that tuning by 3rds, or 8ths, or 5ths, yields a different note 
from the other two. Hence it results that notes which 
are in tune in one key are out of tune in other keys, and 
consequently musical composition was of old limited to 
those very few keys that have several notes in common 
with the key of (J. The organ Handel presented to the 
ohapol of the Foundling Hospital, London, had the raised 
or black keys divided, with each half to act on pij>os 
different from the other half, and thus gavo different notes 
for 04 and for Db, and the like ; and other organs of the 
period were similarly constructed. Buck's notion was so 
to tem])cr the intonation that, while the tuning of no key 
should be perfect, the discrepancies should be divided so 
nicely lwtween all keys that no one w r ould be offensive to 
the hearer, and to illustrate this lit? wrote in his 38tk year 
a sorios of pieces in every one of the keys in its major 
and minor form, willing it “The clavier with equal tem- 
perament.” This bears on a supposition, once diffidently 

advanced and since continued 

that the car receive a tempered sounds as they should 
be, instead of as they are, ]>ercoiving a different effect 
from the note whoso tonal surroundings prove it to be bCI 
from that which is yielded by the same string on a 
pianoforte when it is required to represent jJF. ►Such is 
the practical application in modern use of the 
mottle*, tonn enharmonic with reference to keyod instru- 
ments when it means the giving different names 
to one note ; on the voice, however, and on bowed instru- 
ments the smallest gradations of pitch arc producible, and 
so all notes in all keys can be justly tuned, which, among 
others, is one reason for the exceptional delight given by 
music that is represented by either of these means. The 
enharmonic organ and harmonium of Mr Bosunquet are 
provided with a keyboard ol a general nature in which the 
restriction to closed circles of fttks is avoided. Systems 
reducible to scries of fiths of any character can therefore be 
placed on this keyboard, As the relativo position of the 
keys determines the arrangement of the notes, the fingf ring 
is the same in all keys, ami dtipends only on the intervals 
employed. The luodorn use of the word chromatic has 
already been stated, and it ouly remains to say of the 
other of tho three Greek genera, diatonic, that 
Diatonic* tcnn 1|0W defines music consisting of notes 
according to the signature of the prevailing key. To 
return to Bach, his orchestration is completer than Handel’s, 
though yet needing the addition of an organ part that he 
did not write, but his scores are liable to misrepresentation 
in modern performance because several of Hi© instruments 
are obsolete for which they were designed ; Bach's orches- 
tral treatment differs from that of later days in having 
often a social selection of instruments for a single move- 
ment in a work, which are engaged throughout that piece 
with small variety of interchange, and likewise in having 
mostly tho separate counterpoint for every instrument 
employed instead of combining instruments of different • 

tone in one melody 1 

[The subject of this extract should be further studied in , 

the artictes BACH, HANDEL, &*e,] j 


1 a keyboard had been thus early 
[ adapted to that favourite medi- 
j rcval stringed instrument, the 
j “cembalo” of Boccaccio, the 
“sautrio" of Chaucer. There 
were two forms of the psaltery : 

Km. 1. — USarliiwl oxtotintt roproHontii- 
lion of u K»*vhi 1 HtringiMl Inxtrmunit 
from SI JlttrjN, Bfintwnhuiy (pHmi- 
tivi'dljivichnnl). lJulbre 1400. Prawn 
by MIhh Kdit.1i Lloyd. 

f The Tenth Edition also has 
Articles on FLUTE, VIOLIN, 
OBOE, OPH IDLE IDE, ORGAN, 
BASSOON, cV,-.] 

THE LIMITS OF 
AUDIBLE SOUND. 



Front, the Article ( 5 PQ&OS) Irj/ 

R. H. M. BOSANQUET, J'ro- 

JvHnor of Acoustics, Royal College 
of Made, London , 

Music. — Part II. Boikntjkic Basis 

The complete range of audible musical sounds com- 
prises about nine octaves. It extends from the 32-foot C, 
two octaves below tlu* lowest note of a lvass 
voice, to somewhere about three octaves above 0 
in alt. The upper notes of this range arc not Mound*. 
audible to some persons. Organ-pipes are made 
having notes covering this whole range, except about the 
top half-octave. The position of notes is so frequently 
referred to the length of the corresponding organ pipe 
that it is convenient here to give these lengths, with the 
usual notation for the notes to which they correspond. . . 

- orfdur* Atm iv. 


J inch. 



C T 


1A inches. 


THE HISTORY OF 8TRINQED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


From the Article by A, J, HIPKINS of Broad wood's* 

Pianoforte. — The earliest known record 

of the clavichord occurs in some rules of the minnesingers, 
dated 1104, preserved at Vienna. The monochord is named 
with it, showing a differentiation of these instruments, 
and of them from the clavicymbalum, the keyed cymbal, 
cembalo (Italian), or psaltery. From this we learn that 


1! odavn below* 


C'T 

c in altissimo. 

3 inches. 

C“' 

c in alt. 

0> inches. 


c treble. 

1 foot. 

V 

c middle. 

2 feet. 

c. 

c tenor. 

4 feet. 

c 

Great u 

8 feet. 

,C or 

C. 

10 feet. 

„C or C 

32 (et*. 

is continued from each C upwards 
res at tho next C above. 


[The Articles ACOUSTICS, PITCH, in the 'Tenth 
Edition should be consulted in connexion with this Extract*] 


OLD ENGLISH SONG. 


[ 1 


From the Article 

Qlea. — . . . The accomplishments and social position 
of the gleeman seem to have lieen as varied as those of j 
the Proven 9 al “joglar.” To return to the word “glee,” j 
there are early examples of its l>eing used as synonymous j 
with harmony or concerted music. The former explana- i 
tion, for instance, is given in the Promptorium Par ; 
vulorum , a work of the 15th century. Glee in its j 
present meaning signifies, broadly speaking, a piece of 
concerted vocal music, generally unaccompanied, and j 
for male voices, though exceptions art* found to the last j 
two restrictions. The number of voices ought not to 
be less than three. As regards musical form, the glee I 
is little distinguished from the catch, -the two terms 
being often used indiscriminately for the same song ; but 
there is a distinct difference between it and the madrigal ~ 
one of the earliest forms of concerted music known in 

England 

[The Article VOICE should he consulted in connexion 
with the different methods of singing*] 

A GREAT ENGLISH COMPOSER. 

From the Article by W. S . RODKSTRO . 

PurCtll.— Purcell, who had never been 

in Italy, confesses himself, in the preface to his sonatas, 

“ unskilful in the Italian language, 1 ” and could never by 
any chance have heard an Italian o|>era; but he knew 
very well what Italian music was, and had not neglected ' 
to study it deeply. Yet it is doubtful whether all Italy 
could at that moment liave produced a work so full of , 
inborn genius as Dido and It is a musical drama 

in the strictest sense of the term, a genuine opera, in 
which the action is entirely carried on in recitative, 
without a word of spoken dialogue from beginning to 
end; and the music is of the most genial character— a 
veritable inspiration, overflowing with spontaneous melody, 
and in every respect immensely in advance of its age. It 
never found its way to tho theatre, though it appears 
to have been very ]>opular among private circles, it is 
believed to have l>een extensively copied, but one song only 
was printed by Purcell's widow in Orpheus Jlritannwn*, 
and the complete work remained in manuscript until 
1840, when it was printed by the Musical Antiquarian 
Society, under the editorship of Sir George Macfarren. 
There is a tradition that the jjart of Anna (erroneously 
called Belinda), writton for an alto voice, was sung by the 
composer himself. Should this story l>e verified, it will 
tell strongly in favour of the opinion that Purcell really 
did compose Dido and JUneas at the ago of seventeen, 
*>., in 1675 ; for it is certain that at the coronation of 

•Tames II. he sang bass 

[Those who forget England's contribution to the great 
catalogue of the world's musicians should read the Articles 

on BYRD , "TALUS, ARNE, FIELD, BALFE, SULLIVAN .] 

A MASTER SONG WRITER. 

From the Article (2£ P&&68) by J. H. FULLER MAITLAND . 

BrflLltnftSa— As with all creative artists of 

supreme rank, the work of Brahms took a considerable 
time before it was very generally appreciated, but the 
number of his admirers has been constantly increasing, j 
and nowhere has his music found a warmer welcome than 
in England. The change in public opinion is strikingly 
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illustrated in regard to the songs, which, once voted in- 
effective and unvocal, have now taken a place in every 
eminent singers repertory. In the other brunches of 
music in which he worked, the structure of the composi- 
tion is of such enormous importance that its appreciation by 
the general mass of mush'd amateurs is of necessity slow 
. . , and while it is his wonderful power of handling the 
recognized classical forms, so as to make them seem 
absolutely new, which stamps him as the greatest musical 
architect since Beethoven, the necessity for realizing in 
some degree what musical form signifies has undoubtedly 
}«?en a bar to the rapid acceptance of his greater works by 
the uneducated lovers of music. These are of course far 
more easily moved by effects of colour than by the subtler 
beauties of organic structure, and Brahms’s attitude towards 
tone-colour was scarcely such as would endear him to tho 
large numlwr of musicians in whose view tone-colour is pre- 
eminent, 

[SCHUMANN, FRANZ, P0RP0RA, MOZART , MENDELS- 
SOHN, are but a few of the master song writers to whom 
special articles are given in the Tenth Edition . J 


ENGLISH BELL-RINGERS. 


From the Article by the Rev. I. L. PAPILLON, Af./t., 
late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

Oampanologyi* The art. of scien- 

tific change-ringing, peculiar t<* England, does not seem to 
have Ihjoii evolved Iwfore the middle of the 17th 
century. Societies or guilds of ringers, how 
ever, existed much earlier. A patent roll of .'111 ringing. 
Henry ill. ( J 255) confirms tho 44 Brethren of the 
Guild of Westminster, who are appointed to ring the groat 
bells there,” in the enjoyment of the 44 privileges and free 
customs which they have enjoyed from the time of Kdward 
the Confessor.” In 1602 (as appears from a MS. in the 
library of All Souls' College, Oxford) was founded a 
society ealled the 44 Scholars of Clicapside." In 1G37 
lx*gan the 44 Ancient Society of College Youths,” so called 
from their meeting to practise on the six Imlls at St 
Martin’s, College Hill, a church destroyed in the Great 
Fire of London, 1G66. At first only “rounds” and “call- 
changes” were rung, till about 1642, 120 44 Bob l)oublcs” 

3) were achieved ; but slow progress was made till 1677, 
when Fabian Stcdman of Cambridge published his Vnw- 
pmmlogia, dedicating it to this society, his method (S 3) 
being first rung about this time by some of its members. 
Before the end of the 17th century was founded the 
“Society of London Scholars,” the mime of which was 
changed in 1746 to 44 Cumberland Youths” in compliment 
to the victor of Cullodcn. These two metropolitan societies 
still exist, and include in their membership most of the 
leading change-ringers of England : one of the oldest pro- 
vincial societies being that at Saffron Walden in Essex, 
founded in 1623, And still holding an annual ringing 
festival. In the latter half of the 18th and first half of 
the 19th century change-ringing, whicli at first seems to 
have l>een an aristocratic jiastime, degenerated in social 
repute. Church bells and their ringers, neglected by 
church authorities, became associated with the lower and 
least reputable phases of parochial life ; and 1 ml fries were 
too often an adjuuct to the pothouse 

[“ Shakespeare and the Musical Glasses ” is a we Unknown 
phrase , but what are 44 the Musical Glasses ” f See the 
Article HARMONICA.] 



The article DUDEVANT, by Francis Storr, M.A., tells the interesting story of the life of Georges Band 
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THE GREATEST OF COMPOSERS FOR S'bccamo Lautbois in French, and oboe in English, German, 


THE PIANO. I 

From the Article by FRANCIS HUEFFER, PlijK j 

Ohopln. — Ilia connexion with Madame 

Dudevunt, bettor known by her literary pseudonym of 
Georges Sand, is an important feature of Chopins life, j 
When in 18, *37 his health began to fail, Georgia Sand went ; 
with him to Majorca, and it was mainly owing to her ! 
tender euro that the composer recovered his health for a 
lime* The hist ten years of his life were a continual 
struggle with the pulmonary disease to which he auceumlx.'d 
October 17, 1819. The year before his death he visited 
England, where lie was received witli enthusiasm by his 
numerous admirers. A distinguished English amateur 
thus records his impressions of Chopin's style of pianoforte- 
playing compared with those of other masters. “11 is 
technical characteristics may l>o broadly indicated as 
negation of brammt , absolute ]»erfeetion of finger-play, 
and of tho In/atimmo touch, on which no other pianist 
has ever so entirely leant, to the exclusion of that high 
relief and point which the modern Gorman school, after 
the examples of Liszt and Thalberg, has so effectively 
devt*lo|H'<l. , , , | 

[Hit\cr« fifth's of RUBINSTEIN, LISZT, THALBERG , ami j 

other masters are to be found in the \ t enth Edition j 


THE “ ROMAN TICu ” IN MUSIC. 


From % Article on 

8chumann. — This change of purpose 

led him to direct his attention to subjects connected with 
the higher branches of art which he hod previously very 
much neglected. Moreover, it gave him time and oppor- 
tunity for the development of a peculiar talent which he 
soon succeeded in turning to excellent account, — the 
talent for musical criticism. 11 is first essays in this 
direction appeared in the form of contributions to tho 
Alff/rtneinrt in usiloilUrke Zvitnmj ; but in 1834 he started 
a journal of hi* own, entitled Die Sene Zritschrift fur 
,1/ //*//*, and to this from time to time lie contributed 
critique* of tho most profound character, sometimes openly 
written under his own name, sometimes ostensibly emanat- 
ing from an imaginary brotherhood called the Davkhbund, 
the memWs of which were living men and women, 
fciehumann’s most intimate friends, though the society 
itself existed only in his own fertile imagination. Jlis 
time was now fully occupied. Jle combed with in- 
exhaustible ardour, and by the exercise of his extraordi- 
nary critical faculty struck out for himself new paths, which 
ho fearlessly trod without a thought of the reception his 
works were likely to meet with from the public 

[ The Artie/e on TSCHA/KOVSKY in the Tenth Edition is 
an interesting study of a modern musical genius,] 


THE HISTORY OF THE OBOE. 


From the Article by VICTOR MAHILLAN, Conservatoire Royal# 
de Masec, J iruwtcle. 

Oboe. — The 17 tli century brought no great 

changes in the construction of the four smaller instru- 
ments of the family. Of much extended use in France, 
they were there called “liaulx bois," or “ haultbois,” to 
distinguish them from the* two larger instruments which 


and Italian ; and this word is now used to distinguish 
the present smaller instrument qf the family. 

The little sclialmey and tenor ponunor seem to have dis- 
appeared in tho 17th century; it is the discunt scholmcy 



Kic. 4. 


and the alto pommor which by improvement have become 
two important elements in modern instrumentation. Tho 
oboe, as such, was employed for tho first time in 1(571, 
in tho orchestra of the Paris opera in Pomone by Cum- 

burl. The first two keys, date from tins end 

of the 17th century. In 1727 Gerhard Hoffmann of Has- 

tonljcrg added the keys -I. A Parisian maker, 

Delussc, furnished, at the end of the 18th century, mueh- 
| appreciated improvements in tho boring of the instrument., 
Tho Method# of Sellner, published at Vienna in 1825, 

allows nine keys, and 

one which, when opened, established a loop or ventral seg- 
ment of vibration in tho column of air, facilitating tin; 
production of sounds in the, octavo higher. Triebort of 
Paris owes his great reputation to tho numerous improve- 
ments he introduced in the construction of the oboe. . . . 

[The Article MUSIC treats also of the history of musical 
instruments,] 


THE LAST GREAT COMPOSER OF OPERA 

From the Article by R, A , STREATFEILD, 

Verdi. Giuseppe Fortunlno Fran- 
cesco (1813-1901), Italian composer, was born on 
10th October 1813 at Le Jtoncole, a poor village near tho 
I city of Busseto. His parents kept a little inn, combined 
with a kind of village shop. Verdi received some instruis 
tion from tlm village organist, but his musical education 
really began with his entrance into the house of business 
of Antonio Barezzi, a merchant of Busseto. Barez/.i was 
a thorough musician, and under his auspices Verdi was 
speedily introduced to such musical society as Busseto 
could boast. He studied under Giovanni Provesi, who 
was maestro di cajrjtdla of the cathedral and conductor of 
the municipal orchestra, for which Verdi wrote »v.any 
inarches and other instrumental pieccB. These composi- 
tions arc now tho principal treasures of the library of 
Busseto. Among them is Verdi's first symphony, which 
waB written at the ago of fifteen and performed in 1 828. 
In 1832 Verdi went to Milan to complete his studies. 
Ho was rejected by the authorities of the Conservators, 
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Tke Life of Frederick 
tke Great in the Tenth 
Edition is a thrilling 
historical narrative 




Hipkins writes the artirles HASP ,nrl LYSE it. the Tenth Editi 
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Tlie Article on ISRAELS in the Tenth 
Edition is one only of numerous 
biographical accounts of great 
painters past and present. 
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with whom he worked until the death of Proves i in 1833 
recalled him to Busaeto. A clerical intrigue prevented 
him from succeeding hit»«o)d master as cathedral organist, 
but he was appointed conductor of the municipal orchestra, 
and organist of the church of San Bartolomeo. After 
throe years in Busscto, Verdi returned to Milan, where his 
first opera, Oherto Conte di & 'an Ronifdrio, was produced 
in 1839. His next work, a comic ojiora, known variously 
as Un Oiorno di Reyna and I( Finto Stanislao , was 
written in peculiarly distressing circumstances, the com- 
poser having had the misfortune to lose his wife ami two 
children in the course of two months. f’n (Homo di 
Reyna was a complete failure, and Verdi, stung by dis- 
appointment, made up his mind to write no more for the 
Stage, lie kept his word for a year, but was then per- 
suaded by Merelli, the impresario of La Scula, to look at 
a libretto bv Solera. The poem took his fancy, in a short 
time the music was written, and in 1812 the production of 
Katmeodonosor placed Verdi in the front rank of living 
Italian composers. The success of Sahurodtmosnr was 
surpassed by that of its two successors, I Loin hard i ( 18 * 13 ) 
and Ernnni (1844), the latter of which was the first of 
Verdi's operas to find its way to Knghind, With Krnan i 
Verdi Uwamc the most popular composer in Europe, and 
the incessant demands made upon him reacted upon his 

style 

In 1851 Verdi won one of the greatest 

triumphs of his career with Riyolct(o } a triumph which 
was fully sustained by the production two years later of 
II Tromtore and La 7'hiviata, In those works Verdi 
reached the culminating point of what may be culled his 
second manner. His development had been steady though 
gradual, and it is only necessary to compare the, treat- 
ment of voice and orchestra in RiyoltUo with that in 
Ernnni to realize how r quickly his talent had developed 
during these seven years. The popularity of Riyo/etto, Jf 
Tromtore , and La Traviafa was enormous, and consolidated 
Verdi’s fame outside, the frontiers of Italy. ..... 


In Aida, an opera upon an Egyptian 

subject, written in response to an invitation from Ismail 
Pasha, and produced at Cairo in 1871, Verdi entered upon 
the third period of his career. In this work he broke 
definitely with the operatic tradition which lie had in- 
herited from Donizetti, in favour of a method of utterance, 
which, though perhaps affected in some degree by the 
influence of Wagner, still retains the main characteristics 
of Italian music, in Aida the treatment of the orchestra 
is throughout masterly, and shows a richness of resource 
which those who knew only Verdi’s earlier works scarcely 
su»i»ectod him of possessing; nevertheless, the human 
voice was still the centre of Verdi’s system. Verdi kept 
thoroughly abreast of modern musical development, but 
his artistic sense prevented him from falling into the 
excesses of the German school. In the Rrf/uirm, which 
was written in 1874 to commemorate the death of Man- 
zoni, Verdi applied his newly-found system to sacred 
music. His Requiem was bitterly assailed by |>cdunts 
and purists, partly on the ground of its defiance of 
obsolete rules of musical grammar and partly because of j 


its theatrical treatment of sacred subjects, but by saner 
and more sympathetic critics, of whom Brahms was not 
the least enthusiastic, it has been accepted as a work of 

genius 

The venerable composer died at M ilun on 27 th January 1 901 . 

Tlu> following i« n complete list or Verdi's operns, with the dutos 
und places of production : Olteiia (Milan, 18JW): Tn Owruodi llttmo 
(Milan, 1810); FahveiAauasor (Milan, 1812); / Lombartli v Milan, 
18*13); Frnani (Venice, 1844); 1 Put Fatten vi (Homo, ISM); 
diummia d'Areo (Milan, 1 S4, r ») ; Akira (Naples, 1846); Af/ila 
(Venice, 18-MU ; Mae' Ah (Florence. 1847) ; 1 Masnadirri (London. 

1847) ; 7/ Caesura (Trieste, 1848) ; I.a JiattntjUa di hutmino{ Koine, 

1848) ; Luisa Mider (Naples, ]84IO« St i’fTrt in (Trieste, i860); 

tlajo/etfa ( Venice, 1861); // Trto'atorr (Rome, 1863); La Traviafa 
(Venice, 185*1) ; Lrs Flpres Siei/iennes (Paris, 1856) ; Simon ({area- 
vet fra (Venice, 1K57: revised version, Milan, 1881); Arotdo |n 
revised version of SfijTe/ia] (Himini, 1857) ; Vu Hallo in Masehrra 
(Home, 1868) ; La Fo'ta drt Pesfina (St Petersburg, 1802) ; Pan 
( 'arias (Paris, 1807); Aida idairo, 1871); Otello (Milan. 1887); 
FahtajT{ Milan, 1 80:4 1 . ( u, a *.) 

[ 7'hr Tenth Edition contains Articles on DONIZETTI , 
ROSSINI , SCARLATTI, and numerous other masters of 
Italian music ] 

A BYRON IN MUSIC. 

From the Article by FRANCIS HUEFFER, FI /./!., Author of 
" Musical Studies." 

Berlioz.- . . . . . About this period Berlioz saw 
for the first time on the stage the talented Irish actress 
Miss Smithson, who was then* charming Paris by her 
imjHTsnuutions of Ophelia, Juliet, and other Shakespearean 
characters. The young enthusiastic composer lx*rame 
deeply enamoured of her at first sight, and tried, for a 
long time in vain, to gain tilt* responsive love or even the 
attention of his idol. To an incident of this wild and 
j >oisevoring courtship Berlioz’s first symphonic work, 
E/psotle dr In Vie d'un Artiste , owes its origin. It 
describes the dreams of an artist who, under the in 
llucnce of opium, imagines that he has killed his mist ress, 
and in his vision witnesses his own execution. It is 
replete with the spirit of contemporary French romanticism 
and of self-destructive Byron ic despair, A written pro- 
gramme is added to each of the tive movements to expound 
the imaginative material on which the music is founded. 
By the advice of his friends Berlioz once more entered the 
Conservatoire, where, after several unsiiecessfu) attempts, 
iiis cantata Sa rdana/udus (1830) gained him the first prize 
for foreign travel, in spite of the strong personal antagonism 
of one of the umpires. During a stay in Italy Berlioz com 
posed an overture to Kitty Lear, and J.r Rch/ur a la JVr,— 
it sort of symphony, with intervening poetical declamation 
between the single movements, called by the comjioser a 
melologue, and written in continuation of the Episode dr fa, 
Vie d'un Artiste, along with which work it was performed 
at the Paris Conservatoire in 1832. Paganini on that 
occasion spoke to Berlioz the memorable, words; “ Vouh 
eommencez par oil les autres ont fini.” Miss Smithson, 
who also was present on the occasion, soon afterwards con- 
sented to become the wife of her ardent lover, 

[ The history of Music in France is told in the Articles by 
Sir GEO. MADFARREN andJ. H, FULLER MAITLAND.] 


• As will have been seen from the above quotations, the Emyvhptrdm IlriUirmivn provides a vuluahle 
companion both to the performer and the amateur of music. There is no more consensus among musical 
than among dramatic critics as to the value of a new composition or the merits of a new play, and the 
best things about concerts are frequently said in private houses. It would seem almost as if the? truth in 
such matters was too shy to brave the fight of publicity. With the aid of the Enci/chtpn'dia JJrUantnca 
a man can improve judgment, and satisfy his historical curiosity as to the lives of the masters, the perform- 
ance of whose works enriches daily life with the memory of past achievements and a sense of the imperish- 
able nature of all art. 
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SACKED MUSIC 


Handel THE MESSIAH 



The above melody is but one of those which form a 
musical Bible to the lovers of religious music. Oratorio 
has always found a congenial home in England The 
articles HANDEL, HAYDN, MENDELSSOHN, BACH, in 
the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica at 
once suggest an immense literature concerning the 
history of these composers and the quality of their 
work, a knowledge of which cannot be epitomized in 
a line but must be sought in the pages of the Thirty- 
live Volumes themselves. 

Nothing that has ever been written of Music has 
adequately expressed what it has meant to mankind ; but 
men will ever continue to write of Music, and those whom 
Music has enchanted will never stop enquiring into the 
nature of this art, whether through the medium of 
analysis, psychological criticism, or panegyric. j 

I 

ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


Beethoven choral symphony 



To think of the symphonies alone, each of 
which may be regarded as a bright star in 
the musical firmament, is to conjure up the 
names of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, HAYDN, 
LISZT, TSCHAIKOVSKY, JOHANNES BRAHMS, 
and a great many more to whom separate 
articles have been devoted in the Tenth 
Edition. In the article MUSIC, by Sir 
George Macfarren, the reader will find a 
mass of information on this form of music 
which must heighten his appreciation of 
works like The Pastoral Symphony, the 
Symphonie Pathfetique, the Jupiter Sym- 
phony, The Toy Symphony, and all the 
Symphonic Poems which so richly illustrate 
the phenomena of the modern world, 



DANCE JVJUSIC 

HAT dance music la no mere re • 
flexion of a mood of folly Is well 
understood by man of genius. 
Has not Brahma himself said of 
“The Blue Danube,” the most 

famous wait*, perhaps, of the last 

century, that he wished he had 
been the composer of It ? The articles OUNO 'L, 
STRAUSS, and many others In the Tenth 
Edition of the Encyclopsedia Britannica will 
give the reader a happy start Into this attractive 
region of musical research. Who can see the 
subjoined quotation without wanting to know 
something of the composer f 


Johann Straubs 


ll'/E.VER GEM V ETHS • II AEEER 





OPERATIC MUSIC 

No one can see the initial notes of the Preislicd quoted 
below without his mind being instantly clothed in a mist 
of golden reminiscence. The glowing scenes of the 
Meistersinger will float into his imagination ; once again 
he will say, “In this modern opera alone has the romance 
of the Middle Ages been touched into an insistent 
reality for an audience of four hundred years later by 
the wand of a master musician.” 

Every one has his favourite opera., and whether he 
wishes to turn to DONIZETTI, ROSSINI, MOZART, 
WEBER, GOUNOD, GLUCK, MEYERBEER, OFFENBACH, 
or SULLIVAN he will be fully rewarded in the pages of 
the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica with 
brilliant narrative and criticism. 


Richard Waoner 


\r aethers TREISUET) 



No instrument has proved its value as a popular medium 
for music so incontestably as the piano, and the mass of 
piano music is probably far in excess of that which lja$ 
crystallized other forms into permanence. In the article 
on the PIANOFORTE, by Mr A. J. Hipkins, will be found 
the must complete and accurate history of this instrument 
by an unimpeachable authority. Articles also on DRUM, 

FLUTE, BA8800N, LYRE, HARP, MANDOLIN, VIOLIN, 
OBOE, CLARIONET, TRUMPET, ORGAN, and many others 
are to be found throughout the Thirty-five Volumes of the 

Encyclopedia Britannica, 
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I 

What the Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Can Do for You 


hoi been proved again and again that a man, even after he has reached maturity, is subject to 
changes so great as to be equivalent to an effectual change of his identity. One night in on African 
swamp, followed by a week's sharp fever, and a cheery young soldier, stout of heart and limb, 
becomes a morose invalid, grey-haired, and wrinkled, vague of sight and hearing an altogether 
different man. A year's active life in a bracing climate, and a fat, wheezing, middle-aged man, 
indolent and joyless, becomes brisk, young, and happy. 

The magicians never claimed the power of working greater changes than we may work 
upon ourselves. The only difference is that the magicians promised a spell of instant effect, while we seem compelled 
to work our wonders by patient and continued effort. Yet some among the beneficent influences whose aid we may 
invoke seem to have the power of operating not only without active effort on our part, but almost without our know- 
ledge. Just as a few nights' sleep in the air of the pine -clad hills acts upon the body, so certain surroundings and 
circumstances act upon the mind. It is no more true that man is the creature of his environment than it is that man may 
control the environment which in turn controls his character. 

The habit of asking questions and of satisfying instead of dismissing doubts will grow upftn any man who so arranges 
his environment that his mind is stimulated to ask questions by the assurance that they will not remain unanswered. It is 
by satisfying the inquiries that arise in our minds that we gain knowledge. In one among his most recent stanzas, Mr 
Kipling touches upon this truth with his accustomed freshness of expression 

11 I keep six honest serving men, 

They taught me all I knew ; 

Their names are What and Why and When, 

And How and Where and Who.” 

Soon after the King's Coronation a weekly paper told the story of a Scotch schoolmaster who was asked how he would 
like to be a king, and who replied that, although the pomps and ceremonies of a court would try his patience, he would 
dearly love to choose, as may a king, the men with whom he would have an after-dinner chat, and he proceeded to name a 
■core of the most distinguished scientific men and scholars in England, to each of whom he would like to put a question. 

Even those of us who have the least longing for the responsibilities which weigh upon a sovereign, cannot but feel how 
great a privilege it would be if we were brought into close contact with the great men whom the worthy schoolmaster 
imagined sitting at the royal table. 

The amount of error which we absorb from the reading of carelessly written newspaper paragraphs is so astounding, 
the fog through which the milestones of progress present themselves to the eye of the casual reader is so profound, that 
the good serving-men, “What," “Why,” “When,” “How,” “Where,” and “Who,” often return from their scouting 
expeditions with reports that lead us hopelessly astray. In this respect, at any rate, it is within every man's power to 
control his environment, so to choose his intellectual surroundings that his mind grows daily more precise. 

A man who forms the habit of consulting the Encyclopedia Britannica whenever a question arises in his mind, will 
tivn to the volume half a dozen times in the course of a quiet evening's talk or reading, and always find the answer he 
needs. And even although the question with which he comes to the great library of reference may not in itself be of great 
importance, he is always tempted to read a little more, to increase the store of information which makes one of the most 
marked differences between the average man in the street and the man who, by reason of a broader knowledge, commands 
the attention of his fellows. It may no doubt be said that this is desultory reading, and that desultory reading is always 

„ - J 
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considered less useful than systematic reading. The objection is easily answered. Stray half hours with books are for 
the most part unfruitful because a man usually wastes those half hours over the trash of the railway book-stall, or the last 
machine-made novel from the circulating library. To read any article in the Encyclopedia Britannica enriches the 
mind, and men who are too tired at the end of the day’s work or the day’s pleasure to undertake anything so formidable as 
a systematic course of reading, on turning to the Encyclopedia to resolve a doubt, will often find themselves without 
conscious effort doing an amount of really useful reading which they never would have had the courage to plan for them- 


John Wesley, on hearing a protest against certain new church music because it was too “ catchy ’’ in character, replied, 
“ Why should the Devil have all the good tunes ? ” And on the same ground there is no reason why so dignified a work as 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica should not exert its influence in the waste moments of life as well as in its graver hours. 
In this connection it must be remembered that the Encyclopaedia Britannica is very far from being the repellent book 
which some people imagine it to be. 

The title of the work is no doubt in some measure responsible for many misconceptions of this sort. The ponderous 
name comes down to us from the remote beginnings of the book, when it was first issued in 1768, and in those days it was 
considered indecorous for knowledge to present itself in other than the most solemn attire. Yet the romances of real life 
are none the less fascinating because one describes them as history and biography, and even a schoolboy will find in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica delightfully clear and stirring accounts of all his heroes. It is indeed, throughout, a book 
written in the most unpretentious style ; the writers who made it are men of such intellectual suture that they had no need 
to strut Fat phrases, when they have any purpose at all, are employed by writers to cast broad shadows in which their 
ignorance may lie undetected. As a rule the man who absolutely knows through and through the subject he is talking 
about speaks plainly and to the point. Of all the contributors to the Encyclopedia Britannica it may be said that they 
wrote from the very fullest knowledge, and of many of them it may be said that they themselves were the actual creators of 
the knowledge which they present to the reader. 

Before reading Lord Rayleigh’s Article on Argon , the reader knows that an almost matchless knowledge of physics 
has been brought to bear on the subject ; but the Article possesses an even higher value than this. Lord Rayleigh himself 
discovered Argon. In the same way, when Professor Pewar, m his Article on Liquid Oasts, tells the story of liquefied 
air, he unfolds to us a secret which he himself wrested from nature by the use of a force more weird than any of which the 
mediaeval sorcerers dreamed ; using the chemical attribute of cold— the very essence of death in nature— he cubed it to a 
force so supematurally lethal, that the very air we breathe yielded to its force and lay prone in the basin on his work-bench. 
And he tells us this story as simply and lucidly as Dr Nansen, in another Article, tells us the results of his fight against cold 
in the forbidden Arctic, where so many travellers have paid their lives in toll before the journey was well begun. When 
Sir Harry Johnston writes of Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, he knows them as a landowner knows the ornamental water 
on his own estate. It was he who founded the British power in Central Africa which he describes. German East Africa 
in turn is treated by Count Pfeil, who accompanied Dr Karl Peters on one of the most remarkable of equatorial expeditions* 
When Mr Walter Crane writes on Arts and Crafts his words seem to shape themselves into the clear curve and honest 
outline of the designs which have beautified English household life to such a degree that, when Italians boast of their blue 
skies, we can, at any rate, reply that the home beautiful of England has made an indoor climate equally delightful to the 
eye. The late G. A. Henty once said that a writer of books for boys set out with unfair odds against him, because the 
best fighting stories that ever could be written were read aloud to every schoolboy from the Book of Kings, and perhaps 
just as we forget how stirring are the pages of the Old Testament, because it has a so much larger importance for us, so 
we are likely to forget that a book which is really useful may be attractive as well. 

Carlyle no doubt begged the question when he said that the best university was a good collection of books ; but if the 
social influence of university life is not to be obtained by any other means, it is unquestionably true that the beat possible 
substitute for the educational advantages of a university is that a lad should find thoroughly good reading in his home. 
No one who has children in his house does them full justice if he does not encourage them to enlist the services of Mr 
Kipling's six serving men. It is the fashion nowadays to jeer at many of the old traditions of British domestic life, but ^ it 
would be hard to find a scene which promised more for the future of the coming generation than a winter's evening in a 
home where the volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica suggest subjects for intelligent discussion. No other race in 
the world possesses such a book as this of ours, for in no other part of the world do the leaders in all branches of activity 
so dearly recognize that it is their duty to place their knowledge at the services of old and young and rich and poor alike. 


DRAMA 


Th$ Drama is often a tooking-tlm in which we mb the hideousness of tice end the beauties of rirtue-FANNY KEMBLE 


|HE aim of the Stage is twofold. It is at once a diversion and an education. We go to the theatre both to 
seek relief from the oppression of the minor realities which make up our personal experiences, and to see 
the eternal realities of life faithfully reflected in a form of Art Plays are not only a spectacle, but they 
are material for silent reading at home and for lyrical utterance on the operatic stage. The subject of 
Drama, therefore, rightly extends into the subjects of Literature and Music, while the history of tragedians 
and comedians is appropriately suggested in the section of this pamphlet devoted to Biography. 

The following fragments from the great mass of information on Classical, Medisval, Romantic, and 
Modern Drama, contained in the Encyclopedia Britannica, serve no purpose but to convey a faint suggestion of the vast 
store of knowledge which has been accumulated on dramatic subjects. 



THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF ENGLISH DRAMA. 

From the Articles (63 pa&$) hj ADOLPHUS WM. WARD , UUK, AUGUSTE FILON, and WM. ARCHER. 


Drama.— . . . , . . Such had l>cen the beginnings 
of tragody in England up to the time when the genius of 
dramatists worthy to Ixj calltul the predecessors of 
comstf/M. Shakespeare, under the influence of a creative 
literary epoch, seized the form reudy to their lmmls. 
The birth of comedy, at all times a process of less labour, 
had slightly preceded that of tragedy in the history of 
our drama. Isolated Latin comedies had been produced 
in the original or in English versions or reproductions as 
early as the reign of Henry VIII., and the morality and 
its descendant, the interlude, pointed the way towards 
nationalizing and popularizing ty|M?s equally fitted to divert 
Roman and Italian and English audiences. Thus the 
earliest extant English comedy, N. I Mali's Ralph Roister 
Doute)\ which cannot 1m* dated later than 1 Df> 1, may 1ms 
described as a genuinely English adaptation of Plautus, 
while its successor, (lamnier G nr ton's A'mlh t printed 1 r>7 5, 
and probably writtesn by (Bishop) Still, has an original, 
and in consequence a slighter, though by no means un« 
amusing plot. In the main, however, our early English 
comedy, while occasionally introducing characters of 
genuinely native origin, and appealing to the traditional 
humours of Will Summer, the court-fool of Henry VI IK. 
or Grim, the collier of Croydon, was content to borrow 
its themes from Italian or classical sources ; Ariosto’s I 
tiuppositi found a translator in Gascoigne (1560), and the 
Munaschmi of Plautus translators or imitators in writers 
of rather later dates, Wide on the one hand the mixture 
of tragic with comic motives was already leading in the 
direction of tragi-comedy, the precedent of tin* Italian 
pastoral drama encouraged the introduction of figures and 
stories from classical mythology ; and the rapid anil versa 
tile influence of Italian comedy seemed likely to continue 
to control the progress of the lighter branch of the English 
drama. 

Out of such promises as these tint glories of our drama 
were ripened by the warmth and light of the great 
Coaditt mi Elizabethan age — of which the beginnings may 
«/ the early fairly be reckoned from the third decennium 
E titbit bin 0 f the reign to which it owes its name. The 
drama, queen's steady love of dramatic entertainments j 
could not of itself have led, though it undoubtedly con- 
tributed, to such a result. Against the attacks which a 
nascent puritanism was already directing against the stage 
by the hands of North brookc, the repentant playwright 
Gosson, Stiibbos, and others, were to lie set not only the 
barren favour of royalty, and the more direct patronage 
of great nobles, but the fact that literary authorities wore 
already weighing the endeavours of the English drama in 
the balance of respectful criticism, and that in the abstract ; 


at- least the claims of both tragedy and comedy were 
upheld by those who shrunk from the desipience of idle 
pastimes. As tin* popularity of the stage increased, the 

! functions of playwright and actor, whether combined or 
not, iK'gun to hold out a reasonable promise of jwrsonal 
gain. Nor, above all, was that higher impulse, which 
leads men of talent and genius to attempt tonus of art in 
harmony with the tastes and tendencies of their times, 
wanting to the group of writers who can be remembered 
by no nobler name than that of Shakespeare's predecessors. 

I . > 

In Kugland the whole mechanism of theatrical life lmd 
undergone a radical change in the middle decades of the 
century. At the root of this change lay the immense 
growth of population and tin* enormously increased facilities 
of •communication between London and the provinces. 
Similar causes came into operation, of course, in France, 
Germany, and Austria, but were much less dis 
ti nelly felt, localise the numerous and important wrama 1 
suhventioned theatres of these countries remained 
more or hiss unaffected by economic influences. Free trade 
in theatricals (subject only to certain licensing regulations 
and to a court censorship of new plays) was established 
in Kugland by an Act of 181,'J, which abolished the long 

, moribund monopoly of the “legitimate drama ” claimed by 
the “ Patent Theatres "of Drury bine and Go vent Garden. 

, The drama was thus formally subjected to the operation 
of the law of supply and demand, like any other article 
of commerce, and managers were left, unaided and un- 
hainfM'red by any subvention or privilege, to cater to the 
tastes of a huge and growing community. Theatres very 
soon multiplied, competition grew ever keener, and the 
long run, with its accompaniments of ostentatious decora- 
tion and lavish advertisement, liecume the one object of 
managerial effort. This process of evolution may Imj said 
to have begun in the second quarter of the Hitli eentuiy 
and completed itself in the third. The system which 
obtains to-day, almost unforeseen in 1825, was in full 
operation in 1 *75. The rejiertory theatre, with its 
constant changes of programme, maintained on the 
Gout incut partly by subventions, jjartly by the mere 
force of artistic tradition, had Income in England a faint 
and far-off memory 


In the first place, economic conditions. The Bancroft- 
Robertson movement at the old Prince of Wales’s, Ikj- 
tween 1865 and 1870, was of even more importance from 
an economic than from a literary point of view. By 
making their little theatre a luxurious place of resort., 
and faithfully imitating in their productions the accent, 



The live* of all the croat actors and actresses of the past and present are given in the Tenth Edition. 
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costume, and furniture of upper and upper-middle class 
life, the Bancrofts had initiated a reconciliation lietween 
Society and the Stage. Throughout the middle denude* 
of the century it was Mie constant complaint of the 
managers that the world of wealth and fashion was by 
no means to be tempted to the theatre. The Bancroft 
management changed all that. It was at tin; I Vince of 
Wales’s that half-guinea stalls were first introduced ; and 
these stalls were always filled. As other theatres adopted 
thi‘ same policy of upholstery, both on and off the stage, 
fashion extended its complaisance to them as well. In 
yet another way the reconciliation was promoted by the 
ever-i n creasing tendency of young men and women of 
good birth and education to seek a career upon the stage. 
For the past fifteen years, then, the theatre has been one 
of the favourite amusements of fashionable (though not 
necessarily of intellectual) Society. It, is often contended 
that the influence of the sensual and cynical stall audience 
is a pernicious one. In some ways, no doubt, it is detri- 
mental ; but there is another side to the case. Even the 
cynicism of Society marks an intellectual advance upon 
the sheer rusticity which prevailed during the middle 
years of the 1 9th century and accepted without a murmur 
plays (original and adapted) which bore no sort of relation 
to life. In a celebrated essay published in 1879, Matthew 
Arnold dwelt on the sufficiently obvious fact that the 
result of giving English names and costumes to French 
characters was to make their sayings and doings utterly 

unreal and “ fantastic,” 

[ The above is but a 68 th part of the space devoted to the 
single subject DR A MA in the Tenth Edit ion ?\ 

ORIGIN OF TRAGEDY AND COMEDY. 


From the Article (73 pages) by Prof, Sir R. JEBB, Principal 
DONALDSON, A, S, WILKINS , and JOHN RAE. 

Greece. — “ Tragedy ” mount “the goat- 

song, ” a goat being sacrificed to Dionysus liefore the hymn 
T was sung. “Comedy,” “the village-song,” is 

y ' the same hymn regarded as an occasion for 
rustic jost. Then the leader of the chorus would assume 
the part of a messenger from Dionysus, or even that of the 
god himself, and recite an adventure to the worshippers, 
who made choral response. The next step was to arrange 
a dialogue between the leader (voryphmw) and one chosen 
member of the chorus, hence called “the answerer” 
(tty fmer ites, afterwards the ordinary word for “ actor ”), 
This last improvement is aseril>ed to the Attic Thespis 
(about G3G u.e.). The elements of drama were now ready. 
The choral hymn to Dionysus (the “dithyramb”) had 
received an artistic form from the Dorians: dialogue, 
though only between the leader of the chorus ana a 
single actor, hod been introduced in Attica. Phrynichus, 
an Athenian, celebrated in this manner some events of 
the Persian wars ; but iu his “ drama ” there was still 
only one actor. 

./Eschylus (born 525 b.o.) became the real founder of 
tragedy by introducing a second actor, and thus rendering 
the dialogue indejKmdent of the chorus. 

[See also EURIPIDES , jfSCHYLUS, and SOPHOCLES.] 

MEDI/EVAL PLAYS. 


From the Article (63 pBgBB) by ADOLPHUS WM. WARD, 
Litt.D. , AUGUSTE FILON, and WM. ARCHER . 
Dr&VH&* The productions of t he medie- 

val religious drama it is usual technically to divide into 
three classes. The mysUtrm projier deal with scriptural 


events only, their purpose being to set forth, with the aid 
of the projdietic or preparatory history of the 
Old Testament, and more especially of the ful- minctes , ' 
filling events of the New, the central mystery of and moroU 
the lledemption of the world, as accomplished by 
the Nativity, the Passion, and the ltesurrection. * u 
Put in fact these were not kept distinctly apart from the 
miracle -2 Jays, or miracle a, which arc strictly sj leaking con- 
cerned with the legends of the saints of the church ; and 
in England the name mysteries was not in use. Of these 
species tlie miracles must mom esjiecially have been fed 
from the resources of the monastic literary drama. Thirdly, 
the moralities or moral-plays, teach and illustrate the same 
truths; not, however, by direct representation of scriptural 
or legendary events and personages, but allegorically, their 
characters being personified virtues or qualities. Of the 
moralities the* Norman t rou reran had been the inventors; 
and doubtless this innovation connects itself with the 
endeavour, which in France had almost proved victorious 
by the end of the 1 3th century, to emancipate dramatic 
performances from the control of the church 


At times favoured, at times denounced by the clergy, 
dramatic entertainments thus lustily flourished for a scries 
oi' centuries, in some countries more, in others 
less, religious jn their character, -and variously ©/mT”* 
reinforced by the efforts of the craftsmen of the mtdtmvol 
acting profession. In France, where they had 
always preserved ft secular side, they soonest unfi§t 
advanced into forms connecting themselves with later 
growths of the drama. At Paris the fraternity of the 
Hazoche (clerks of the Parliament and tho Ohfttelet) in 1303 
acquired the right of conducting the popular festivals; but 
after the Confrerie de la Passion, who devoted themselves 
originally to the performance of ] Mission-plays, had obtained 
a royal privilege for this purpose in 1402, the JRavx'hc 

gave itself up to the production of moralities 

In Germany, 

on the other hand (the history of whose drama so widely 
differs from that of the Spanish), religious plays were 
performed probably as early as the 12th century at tho 
Christmas and Easter festivals. Other festivals were 
afterwards celebrated in the same way, but up to the 
Reformation Faster enjoyed the preference. About the 
14th century miracle-plays began to be frequently per- 
formed ; and as these often treated subjects of historical 
interest, local or other, the transition to the barren 
beginnings of the German historical drama was afterwards 
easy. Though these early German plays often have an 
element of the moralities, they were not as in France 
blended with the drolleries of the professional strollers 
(fahrende Levtc), which, carried on chioflvin carnival time, 
gave rise to the Shrove-Tuesday plays (Fastnachtsspitk), 
scenes from common life largely interspersed with practical 
fun. To these last a more enduring literary form was first 
given in the 15th century by Hans lloBcnpliit, called 
Schnepjierer— or Hans Hchnepperer, called Rosenbliit — 
the predecessor of Hans Sachs, By this time a connexion 
was establishing itself in Germany between the dramatic 
amusements of the jwople and the literary labours of the 
master-sinytrs ; but the religious drama proper survived in 
Catholic Germany far beyond the times of the Reformation, 
and was not suppressed in Bavaria and Tyrol till the end 
of the 18th century. 1 

1 Tho potion • play of Oberammergau, familiar in iU present artistic 
form to ho many visitor* was inntituted under special circumstances 
In the days of the Thirty Yearn' War (1634). Various reasons account 
for its having Iwcu allowed to survive. 

[See the Article MYSTERY in connexion with the subject 
of this extract .] 
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A PAGE OF DRAMATISTS. 


LOUIS S EIZE » DRAMA. 

From the Article on 

Beaumarchais.— During the same 1 

period be had laid the foundations of a more enduring fame 
by his two famous comedies, the best of their claws since 
those of Moli&re. The earlier, Le Bar bier de Seville, 
after a short prohibition, was put on the stage in 1775. 
The first representation was a complete failure. bean* 
xnarchais had overloaded the last scene with allusions to 
the facts of his own ease and the whole action of the piece 
was laboured and heavy. Hut with undaunted energy lit* 
Ret to work, cut down and remodelled the piece in time 
for the second representation, when it achieved a complete 
success. The intrigues which were necessary in order to 
obtain a licence for the second and more famous comedy 
Le Manage de Figaro arc highly amusing, and throw 
much light on the unsettled state of public? sentiment at 
the time. The play was completed in 1781, but the 
opposition of Louis XVI., who saw its dangerous tend- 
encies, was not overcome till 1784. The comedy had an 
unprecedented success. The principal character in botli 
plays, the world-famous Figaro , is a completely original 
conception ; and for mingled wit, shrewdness, gaiety, and 
philosophic reflection, may not unjustly be ranked along- 
side of the great Tartuffo 

SPANISH MIRACLE PLAYS. 

A brief extract from the Article by Dr, RICHARD 
GARNETT , L.L.l), 


loss original novels, Le Bachefitr dr Salamangue and 
Fstceanilk Gonzales, and in 17I5.*J produced the IV* et 
Arentiires dr .1/. dr Blanche nr , which is curiously like 
certain works of Defoe, besides all this, Le Sage \\n< 
also the author of La Valise Truum Y, u collection of 
imaginary letters, and of some minor pieces, of which I’ nr 
Journee dcs Fartjue* is the most remarkable. This laborious 
life he continued until 17-10, when ho was more than 
seventy years of age 

A MASTER WRITER OF ITALIAN COMEDY 

From the Article on 

Goldoni.— Once he promised to write 

sixteen comedies in a your, and kept his word ; among 
the sixteen are some of his very best, such as // (7 rff)\ II 
/ tugiardo , La Pamela, When he left the company of 
Medebac, he passed over to that maintained by the 
patrician Vondrumin, continuing to write with the greatest 
facility. In 1701 lie was willed to Haris, and Ik fore 
leaving Venice be wrote Una delle a! time Sere di (\trne- 
vale (One of the Last Nights of Carnival), an allegorical 
comedy in which he said good-bye to his country. At 
the end of the representation of this play, the theatre 
resounded with applause, and with shouts expressive of 
good wishes, doldoni, at this proof of public sympathy, 
we} it as a child. At Paris, during two years, he wrote 
comedies for the Italian actors ; then he taught Italian to 
the royal princesses ; and for # the wedding of Louis XVJ. 
and of Marie Antoinette lie wrote in French one of iiis la st 
comedies, Le Baurru Bienfaisant, which was a great 
success 


Calderon.— . . A utos Sacra men, tales. — A 

volume might be written upon this most peculiar of all 
the forms of the modern European drama. We can only 
describe it here as a development of the mystery or 
miracle play of the Middle Ages, designed like it for 
public representation on some specified religious occasion, 
and falling like it into two classes, the strictly biblical 
play, of which Calderon’s Brazen Serpent is an instance, 
and the religious allegory. The latter is Calderon’s 
characteristic department, and nothing can surjwss the 
boldness and quaintness of his personifications. Man, 
the World, Quilt, the Morning Star, the Synagogue, and 
Apostacy figure, for example, among his innumerable 
dramatis personce 

THE AUTHOR OF GIL BLAS AND THE 
THEATRE FRANCAIS. 

From the Article (2 P&&68) by GEORGE SAINT8BURY, 

Lt SAffft.— Notwithstanding the great 

merit and success of 2'ur caret and (Jriepin } the Theatre 
Francis did not welcome him, and in the year of the 
publication of Gil Bla s he began to write for the Th6fi,tre 
de la Foire — the comic opera held in booths at festival j 
time. This, though not a very dignified occupation, was 
folltjjved by many writers of distinction at this time, and 
by none more assiduously than by Le Sage. According 
to ono computation ho produced either alone or with 
others about a hundred pieces, varying from strings of 
songs with no regular dialogues, to comediettas only 
distinguished from regular plays by the introduction of 
music. He was also industrious in prose fiction. Besides 
finishing GU Bias he translated the Orlando Inamorato, 
rearranged Guzman d'Alfaracke , published two more or 


SCANDINAVIAN DRAMA. 

A portion of the Article on 

IbStn. — With Rosmers/tofm (1885) he 

rose to the height of his genius again ; this is a mournful, 
but neither a pessimistic nor a cynical play. Tin* fates 
which hang round the contrasted lives of Knsmcr and 
Rebecca, the weak-willed scrupulous man und the strong 
willed unshrinking woman, the old culture and the now, 
the sickly conscience and the robust one, create, a splendid 
dramatic antithesis. Kinco that time, Ibsen bus written 
a series of dramas, of a more and more symbolical und 
poetic character; the earliest of these was tlu; mystical 
The Lady from, the Sea (1888). At Christmas 1890 he 
brought out Ifedda G abler ; two years later The M astir- 
builder , in which many critics see the highest attainment 
of his genius; at the close of 1894 Little Eyolf ; at 
Christmas 1896 John Gabriel Bmkman ; and in January 
1900 When We Dead Awaken 

From the Article on 

BJttmSOn* — Extremely anxious to ob- 

tain a full success on the stage, bjornson concentrated his 
powers on the drama called Leonardo which appeared in 
1879, This was an apical for religious toleration, and it 
raised a violent controversy. This wus not allayed by a 
satirical play, Ths New System, which was brought out a 
few weeks later. Although these plays of Bjornson’s 
second period were greatly discussed, none of them (except 
A Bankruptcy) pleased on the boards. He was greatly 
disappointed and for some years again preserved silence as 
a dramatist. When once more he produced a social 
drama, A Gauntlet , in 18H.S, he was unable to persuade 
any manager to stage it at all 


For the titles of some more of the articles on Dramatists and Drama, see p. 142. 



For the titles of some of the articles on Literature, see p. 124 of this pamphlet. 
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THE RUSSIAN STAGE IN THE 18th and 
19th CENTURIES 

From the Article (57 P&&BS) by PrlnOB KROPOTKIN, W, R. 
MORFILL , M.A., and Sir D, MACKENZIE WALLACE , 

K,v.i. h'. } a \a,i\a 

Russia. — From the commencement of 

the reign of Elizabeth Jlussian literature made great 
progress, the French furnishing models. 
kolr*™" Alexander Sumarokoff (1718-1777) wrote prose 
and verse in abundance — comedies, tragedies, 
idyls, sat. ires, ami epigrams. . . . Jt took the Russians some 
time to find out that their language was capable of the un- 
rJiymed iambic line, which is the moat suitable for tragedy, 
ilis Dmitri Samoznanetz (“ Demetrius the .Pretender ”) is 
certainly not without merit. Some of the pieces 
Kflj* gbm of Kniazhnin had great success in their time, 
such as The Chatterbox, The Original * 9 and 
especially The Fata! Carriage, He iR now, however, 
almost forgotten. In J75G the first theatre was ojamed 
at St Petersburg, tin* director l»eing Sumarokofl'. Up to 
this time the Russians had acted only religious plays, Mich 

as those written by Simeon Polotzki 

Since the /lor in (todunnf of Pushkin, which was the 
first attempt in Russia to produce a play on the Shake- 
spearian model, many others have up] soared in 
l * u ' Htyle. A fine trilogy was composed 

by Count A. Tolstoi on the three subjects, The 
Death of Ivan the Terrible (18GG), The Czar Feodor 
(1868), and The Czar Doris (1809) 


DEXTERITY IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
PLOTS. 

A passage from the Life of 

SardOU. — He soon ranked with the 

two undisputed leaders of dramatic art, Augier and 
Dumas. He lacked the powerful humour, the eloquence 
and moral vigour of the former, the passionate conviction 
and pungent wit of the latter, but he was a master of 
clover ami easy flowing dialogue. He adhered to Scribe's 
constructive methods, which combined the three old kinds 
of comedy- -the comedy of character, of manners, and of 
intrigue — with the drame bourgeois, and blended the 
heterogeneous elements into a compact body and living 
unity. Ho was no less dexterous in handling his materials 
than his master had l»een before him, and at the same time 
opened a wider lield to social satire. He ridiculed the 
vulgar and selfish middle-class person in Fob Jntimes, the 
g.iy old bachelors in Leu Vie ax Carbon*, the modern 
Tartufes in Se raj June, the rural clement in Fob Rons 
Vil fatten! a, the old-fashioned customs and antiquated 
political beliefs in Leu Ganaches, the revolutionary spirit 
and those who thrive on it in Rabatian and J*e Roi Garotte , 
the then threatened divorce laws in Dirorrons, 

He struck a new vein by introducing a strong historic 
element in some of his dramatic romances. Thus ho 
borrowed Theodora from Jlyzuntine annals, La Ifaine 
from Italian chronicles, La Dnehesse d’ Athene* from the 
forgotten records of mediaeval Greece. Patrie is founded 
on the rising of the Dutch guru,* at the end of the 10th 
century. The French Revolution furnished him with 
throe plays, L*s Mer veil lenses, 'Therm idor , and Robespierre. 
(The last named was produced by Sir Henry Irving at the 
Lyceum, and has never yet Wen seen on any French stage.) 
The Imperial epoch was revived in La Tmea and Madame 
Sans Gene, In many of those plays, however, it was too 
obvious that a thin varnish of historic learning, acquired 
for the purpose, had Wen artificially laid on to cover 
modern thoughts and feelings. 


ETERNAL STAGE TYPES. 


From the Article (7 p&£ \d) by R, MORTIMER WHEELER, 

Punchinello. — . It is possible that, some 

relic of the old Ludi Osci, transmitted through the Vice 
of the mystery plays, is to be found in the character ; but 
any direct descent from the MaccuB of the Atellame seems 
precluded by the fact that, while there aro traces of the 
gradual development of the northern Punch from the 
Neapolitan Pulcinella, the latter with its grey hat, white 
smock and trousers, masked face, and undistorted laxly is 
widely different from its alleged prototype. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to regard the rulcinolla as in largo 
part a distinct creation of comparatively modern date. 
Prior to the 17th century thorn is no indication in tho 
Italian burlesque poets of the existence of Pulcinellu, 
though lticcoboni places the creation of the part before 
1 GOO. 

Andrea Perruoci (1G99) and Gimma assert with some 
show of authority that Silvio Fiorillo, a comedian named 
after his principal part Captain Matamoros (the Italian 
Mile* Gloriosns ), invented the Neapolitan Pulcinella. . . . 
This would place the origin of the Italian Pulcinclla some- 
where about the commencement of the 17th century, the 
original character appearing to have been that of a country 
clown, hook-nosed, shrill- voiced, cowardly, boastful, and 
often stupid, yet given at times to knavish tricks and 
shrewd sayings. Jn thorough accordance with this date, 
we find that the earliest known appearance of Foliehinelle 
in France is at the commencement of Die reign of Louis 
XIV., in the show of the puppet-playing dentist dean 
Brioche. It might have been expected that the shrewder 
and wittier side of the character would most commend 
itself to the French mind, and there is good reason to 
believe that the Policliinello of Brioche was neither a 
blunderer nor a fool. The puppet ... is described in 
the Combat dc Cyrano de Rergerac as a ‘‘petit fisope rift 
hois, remuant, tournant, virant, dansant, riant, parlant, 
petant” and as “cot hctcroclitc marmouset, discus mioux, 
cc drolifique bossu.” 


HARLEQUIN AND C OLUMBINE. 

From the Article ( 2 pages) fry A. W, WARD, M,A ,, Professor 
of English Literature . 

Pantomlm#.— It should W noted 

that in France an attempt was made by Novkrrk (y.r.) 
to restore pantomime proper to tho stage as an inde- 
pendent species, by treating mythological subjects seriously 
in artificial ballets. ... in an anonymous tract of the year 
1789 in tlioDyce Library, attributed by Dycc to Archdeacon 
Nares (the author of tho Glossary), Noverre’s pantomime 
or ballot Cupid and Psyche is commended as of very extra- 
ordinary merit in the choice and execution of the subject. 
It seems to have been without words. Tho writer of tho 
tract states that “ very lately the serious pantomime has 
made a now advance in this country, and has gained 
establishment in an English theatre ” ; but ho loaves it an 
open question whether the grand Wllet of Medea and 
Jason (apparently produced a few years earlier, for a 
burlesque on the subject came out in 1781) was the first 
complete performance of the kind produced in England. 
He also notes The Death of Captain Cook , adapted from 
the Parisian stage, as possessing considerable dramatic 
merit, and exhibiting “a pleasing picture of savage 
customs ami manners/' To conclude, the chief difference 
between the earlier and later forms of English pantomime 
seems to lie in the fact that in the earlier Harlequin 
pervaded the action, appearing in the comic scenes which 
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A Plate from the Tenth Edition illustrating the advance* m Stag* 1 MocV.imsni at 

Covent Garden Theatre. 
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ELECTRICITY, ELECTRICITY SUPPLY, ACCUMULATORS, DYNAMOS, etc. 
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Tlie dramatic incident commemorated in tin's group hy Rodin is referred to in the late 
Dr Rnwson Gardiners Article ENGLAND, and in the Article CALAIS, 



“Tiik Hi luiiirns ok Calm*." lly Arum-p. Rows*. 

* 

AUGUSTE RODIN . i m t o ! j * * (d many sculptors to whom the Tenth Edition devoid s^paraie Articles. 



Vhtok IlriiO. liy Avoustk Rodin, 


The Article on VICTOR HUGO in the Tenth Edition is by Mr Swinburne. 




The ArttolM THEATRE, SHAKESPEABE, STAGE MECHANISM, ACT, COSTUME, are a few of the general 
heading* under whieh particular ^formation on Prnmn will be found. 
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alternated throughout the piece with the serious whieh 
formed the backbone of the story. Columbine (origiually 
in Italian comedy Harlequin's daughter) was generally a 
village maiden courted b} her adventurous lover, whom 
village constables pursued, thus performing the laborious 
part of the iKiliceman of the modern harlequinade. The 
brilliant scenic effects were of course accumulated, instead 
of upon the transformation scene, upon the last scene of 
all, which in modern pantomime follows upon the shadowy 
chase of the characters called the rallt/, The commanding 
influence of the clown, to whom pantaloon is attached us 
friend, flatterer, and foil, seems to be of comparatively 
modern growth ; the most famous of his craft was un- 
doubtedly Joseph Grimaldi (1779-18.17), of whom Charles 
Dickens in his youth edited a biography. Ills memory 
is above all connected with the famous pantomime of 
Mother Goom, produced at Covent Garden in 180G. . . . 

SILENT DRAMA. 

From the Article by WILL/AM CHAPPELL 

Ballet.— * . The disuse of dialogue and of 

vocal music in ballet, seems to have l>een arrived at only 
by degrees. One of the most complete books upon the 
subject is by the Jesuit be Pure Menestrior (( Maude 
Francois), Dot Ballets Ancient H Modcmes, lihno, 1(>SI. 
He was the inventor of a ballet for Louis \1Y. in 1058 ; 
and in his book he analyses about fifty of the early Italian 
and French hnllctB. His definition is as follows : — 
t4 Pallets are dumb comedies, which should be divided into 
acts and scenes, like other theatrical pieces. Itocitations 
divide them into acts, and the entrees of dancers are equal 
in number to the scenes.” 

CRITIC AND DRAMATIST. 

From the Article (4 p&ges) by JAMES SIME, M.A. } Author 

of 11 Life and Writings of Lrssiny” 

Lessing 1 . — Some medical lectures lie 

did attend ; but his ambition was to become a great 
dramatist, and as long as Frau Neuber's company kept 
together he occupied himself almost exclusively with the 
theatre, Infing frequently present at rehearsal during the 
day a« well as at the i>erformanee in the evening. 

In 1748 the company broke up 

Jn Merlin Lessing now 

spent three years, maintaining himself chiefly by literary 
work. . . . His fathor had been bitterly opposed to his 
scheme of life, and in 171)1 urged him to complete his 
studies at the university of Wittenberg. Feeling the 
need of further thought and research, Lessing at last 
consented, and at the close of the year left Berlin, It is 
worthy of note that he had been brought into slight 
contact with Voltaire, for whom he had translated some 
documents relating to the Hirsch trial. ....... 


HISTORY IN GERMAN DRAMA. ' 


From the Article (4 pages) by JAMES SIME, J/.-L, Juf/tor of 

“ History of tri ruiuHii.'' 

8chiller. ... . . . Schiller never 1 mended that 
Don- Carlos should be his last drama, and from 1791 lit' 
worked occasionally at u play dealing with the fate of 
Wallenstein, lie was tumble, however, to satisfy himself 
as to the plan until 1798, when, after consulting with 
Goethe, be decided to divide it into three purls. Wallah 
steins Layn\ Die Picvoltwiini* and Wnlh ostein* Tod, 
Wallensteins Layer was noted for the fuM time at the 
"Weimar theatre in October \79S, and Die Tiecohnnini 
in Junuury 1799. In April 1799 all three pieces were 
I represented, a night being given to curb. The work ns a 
! whole produced a profound impression, and it. is certainly 
| Schiller’s masterpiece in dramatic literature. . . . Wallen 
> stein is the most subtle and complex of Schillers dramatic 
j conceptions, and it taxes the powers of the. greatest actors 
to present an adequate rendering of the motives which 
explain his strange and dark career. The love-story of 
Max J’iccnlomini and Thckla is in its own way not less 
| impressive than the story of Wallenstein with whieh it is 
j interwoven. Max and Thekla are purely ideal figures, 
j and Schiller touches the deepest sources of tragic pity by 
| his masterly picture of their hopeless passion and of their 
I spiritual freedom and integrity 


“ WHOM TIML -AoSAILS NOT." 


Fruen the Article (16 pages) by OSCAR BROWNING, J/.J. 

Goethe. . . . . . , The second part of Fa nut 1ms 
been u battlefield of controversy since its publication, and 
demands fuller attention. Its fate may be com- 
pared with that of the latest, works of l»eetho\en. Second 
For a long time it was regarded as impossible to 
understand, and us not worth understanding, 
the production of a great artist whose faculties had been 
impaired by age. My degrees it has, by careful labour, 
become intelligible to us, and the conviction is growing 
I that it is the deepest and most, important work of the 
author's lift 1 . Its composition cannot lie called an after 
thought. There is no doubt that, the poet finished at the 
ago of eighty the plan which lie had conceived sixty years 
I before. The work in its entirety may Is? described as tint 
1 first part of Faust ‘‘writ large.” This is a picture of the 
1 macrocosm of society as that was of the microcosm of the 
| individual. The parallelism between the two dramas is 
not jierfeot, but it reveals itself more and more clearly to 
j a patient study 


To the Tenth Edition itself the reader must go if' he would trace the art of acting through its complex 
and various stages from the festival of Dionysus to the? latest production of the Theatre Framy lis. Here? be 
may study the conditions of dramatic writing when Aristophanes and -Eschylus founded in Greece an eternal 
monument of literary drama for the rest of the world. Here, too, he will find the non try of the Indian 
andK-hinese dramas discussed with accuracy and appieeiation. He may compare the characteristics of Lord 
Byron’s Manfred with Pi-Pa-Ki (The Story of the Lute:), the famous Chinese drama by Kao-Tong-Kiu, 
which was produced under the Ming dynasty. 

It is one thing to w'ant to know and another thing to know' how to find out wdiat you want to know. 
To enable the reader to obtain minute information, an Index of more than half a million entries has 
been compiled, with the aid of which facts may Ik* easily and rapidly acquired in all the provinces of 
human knowledge comprised within the Tenth Edition of the Encyclojui-dia Britannka ♦ 



THE PLAY -GOER AS CRITIC. 


[,i ; .»«TFFKMEXCKS of opinion 
as to tho merits or 

TJj 

dufoets of a now play 

might lx* thought to ho abol- 

ished by tho. uuthoritutivo re- 
views of experienced dramatic, 
critics. Tint ko far from (estab- 
lishing a consensus of opinion, 
tho critics, as \vc all know, an; 
constantly at variance with one 
another. 

Every enthusiastic play-goer 
may cultivate for himself u 

critical sense which will enable 
him to dispense with the Obiter 
Dicta of the newspapers. But 
in order to supersede the critic 
he must arm himself with the 
critic’s weapons — that is to say, 
he must study the history of 
the Drama, evolve a philosophy 
of dramatic art, and finally 
apply mature conclusions to the 
production and performance of 
■ -arrant plays. Thus, if he had 
read the article Villon, the por- 
tion of the historical article 
France dealing with 1-ouis XL, 
and Mr Saintshurv’s observa- 
tions on Villon in the portion 
devoted to Literature, he would 
!>»‘ far more competent to judge 
what degree of truth or veri- 
similitude has been attained in 
the piny If 1 were King . Nor 
can Drury Lane fail to excite a 
heightened interest in us if wc 
know something of the history 
of theatres in London, which we 
may find in the article London. 
Articles such as Stage Mechan- 
ism, Pantomime, Ballet, will 
further enlighten us in the 
particular forms of Dramatic*, 
entertainment with which tradi- 
tion hus long associated certain 
play-houses. 


t i« j 

Among the Acton to each of whom the 
Tenth Edition devotee separate accounts 
| ere: 

SARAH liHUMI MJDT, KDWIN llOOTII, 
j FANNY KUMIU.K, .). J I'.I’T RRSON, 

kij.iin *ij:j;ry, non noi;r:H\u/i.T, 

Mmmm* MOWKSKA, JOHN TOOl.K, 
.M*:s KKKIJD »; A. SOTllKKN, 

M cm SJ]>))0\S, COQUKUN, 
i UACIIKU Si j: III.NRV DIVIN'D, 

SA 1 « V I N I, 


Among the Dramatists trotted at 
length In the Encyclopaedia Brltannlca 
. are: 

S ll A K MS I ’MARK. CAHM'.UON, HOKT1IK. 

I 

I m:\IJMONT A N l> n.lTOilF.i:, 

! uj;n .ionson, maksjm;ki;, 

koiid, khiisi.ky, oonorkvk, 
wvonr.Ri.Kv, nr.KM'.i:, otwav, 

A PH RA Ill.llN, A l)l>)S< 'N , 
SHKRIDAN, (JOM)SUmi, 

l;YRoN, Sll Rl.l.l'V, HIIOWMNil, 
IRSKN. lUnnxsfcCN, KC! ! K(S A 1LA X , 

m;ss:no, khhii.i.kk 
H A K1 >01 J, MOMKRK, RACIN' K, 

CORN Kl 1. 1. K, SCR1RK, DUMAS 

Mr SAINTSBURY writes on 

VILLON. 

The Article 

LONDON 

Is by T. F. HENDERSON and H, B. 
WHEATLEY. 

STAGE MECHANISM AND 
SCENERY 

! are discussed by E. 0. SACHS and 
WILLIAM TELBIN. 

I 

Professor A. W. WARD writes on 

PANTOMIME. 

; Mr WILLIAM CHAPPELL writes on 

• BALLET. 


ACTORS PAST AND PRESENT. 

HE value of the Enr.yrlo- 
j> cedia Britannic, a to the 
play-goer is not con- 
fined to the instances of which 
we have already given example. 
A lcuowledge of the career of 
Rachel will enable us all the 
more adequately to appreciate 
that of the Bernhardt. To 
know nothing of Garrick is to 
miss a complete appreciation of 
one of Mr Charles Wyndham's 
most triumphant iuqxsrsona- 
tions. The dramatic power 
which lias distinguished Signor 
Tamagno’s performance of 
Verdi's Olello at once sug- 
gests the historical performance 
of the great Shakespearian role 
by Salvlnl. Sir Henry Irving- 
to-day plays many of the parts 
canonized for our ancestors by 
the performances of Phelps, 
Feehter, Maoready, Kean, 
Kemble, to each of whom, as 
well as to Sir Henry himself, 
th(! Tenth Edition devotes a 
separate article. Nor is it less 
true in a historical sense that 
Ellen Terry is a successor to 
Mrs Slddons. To many people 
| the incomparable Coquelin is 
the sole source of interpretation 
for Mollfere. Similarly, much 
as wc may lament the decline 
of classics as a power in educa- 
tion, we cannot shut our eyes 
to the fact that of the many 
j>eoplc to whom the play of 
(EdipuH is known, by far the 
greater number have heard it 
in the Alexandrines declaimed 
by M. Mounet-Sully, and have 
not read it at all in the pages 
of Sophocles, Not the leust 
important of the varied informa- 
tion on Drama in the Tenth 
Edition will also be found in the 
| article Social Progress. 





COMMERCE 


If you wouta won any tna-i.jju mast either snow his naiure aid ;ashio mu so lean turn ji ms v mh, ami to »,>, him; or tin 
weaknesses or ih< ultant^ei, and $a awe him, or those that have interest m turn, ami so tiowrn turn. tiACON* 


ORD MACAULAY once taunted England with being: “A Nation of Shopkeepers/' For the Englishman 
of to-day the taunt has lost its point. If there is one lesson which the latter end of the nineteenth century 
has taught us all, it is that in Commerce lies what slender hope the human race possesses of reaching the 
Millennium* More than that, History teaches us that the very position of England as a world-controlling 
Empire has been attained by commercial enterprise. It is next to certain that if the Dutch, in the arrogance 
of their trade monopoly, had not in the closing years of the sixteenth century forced up the price of pepper 
to a point at which the British consumer would not and could not buy, the famous East India Company, 
which became mistress of India and trustee of that priceless possession and addition to the Empire, would never have been 
founded. In almost every quarter of the vast British dominions the same lesson might be learned* By resolute enterprise, 
by the untiring search for new markets, and by the courage and honesty of their dealings, the “ Nation of Shopkeepers " 
has become a “Nation of World-Governors." Commerce to-day is the keystone of the policy of all countries, and it is 
not chimerical to hope for that time when the races of humanity will have become so completely one another's creditor and 
debtor, that to wage war will be as reasonable as to destroy the bank in which one's wealth is deposited. 

It is this modern aspect of Commerce, then, which is of such international importance, and to this the Tenth Edition gives 
prominence in a series of articles which survey the problems destined to shape the world's policy during the next decade. 
How exhaustive the treatment of the subject has been, may be realized by any one who will glance over the subjoined extracts, 
which pretend to be no more than examples of some of the many subjects dealt with in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 



THE FIRST “CORNER” IN WHEAT. 

From the Article (26 pages) hif G. J, S, BROOMHALL, Editor 
of the 44 Com Trade Year Book.” 

Grain Trade.— Wheat., the groat 

staple food of the most progressive portion of mankind, 
occupies of all cereals the widest region of any foodstuff. 
Itice, which shares with millet the distinction of being the 
principal foodstuff of the greatest number of human 
beings, is not grown nearly as widely as the white man’s 
favourite cereal. Wheat grows as far south as Patagonia, 
and as far north as the edge of the Arctic Circle ; it 
flourishes throughout Europe, and across the whole, of 
Northern Asia and in Japan ; it is cultivated in Persia, 
and raised largely in India, aB far south as the Nizam s 
dominions. It is grown in almost every state of the 
American Union, from Southern California to the State of 
Washington. In the Dominion of Canada a very fine 
wheat crop was raised in the autumn of 181)8 as far north 
as the mission at Fort Providence, on the Mackenzie 
river, in a latitude above 62 J -the latitude of the Faroe 
Islands, or loss than 200 miles south of the latitude of 
Dawson City ; tho period between seed-time and harvest 
having been ninety-one days. In Africa we hear of it us 
an article of commerce in the days of the patriarch Jacob, 
whose son Josoph may be said, in the |>arlance of the corn 
market, to have run the first and only successful “corner*' 
in the staff of life. For many centuries Egypt was 
famous as a wheat raiser; it was a cargo of wheat from 
Alexandria which the Apostle St Paul helped to jettison 
on the occasion of one of his shipwrecks, as was also, in 
all probability, that of the “ship of Alexandria whose sign 
was Castor and Pollux,” named in tho same narrative. 
General Gordon is quoted us having stated that the Sudan 
whqp properly Bettled would l>e capable of feeding the 
whole of Europe. It is known that the cereal flourishes 
on all the high plateaux of South Africa, from Cape Town 
to the Zambezi. Additional land ifi being rapidly and 
extensively put under wheat in the jiatnpas of South 
America and in the prairies of Siberia, There are tracts 
along the north coast of Africa whidi, if properly irrigated, 


as was done in the days of Carthage, and oh is done in 
India under British rule to-day, could produce a suflicieney 
of wheat to feed half of the Caucasian race. For an in- 
stance, the vilayet of Tripoli, with an area of 100,000 
square miles, nr three times the extent of Great Britain 
and Ireland, according to the opinion of u British consul 
could raise millions of acres of wheat 

^Afuc/i of interest to the wheat -grower is to he read in the 
6 -pafcc article , VoL 24 , entitled WHEAT.] 


ARE WAGES AFFECTED BY MONOPOLIES P 


From the Article ( 6 pages) hy J , W, JERKS, / J A . / , Professor 
of Political Economy , Cornell Vnirmity j G.S.A- 

TrUStS. — From the savings which it is 

possible for the combinations to make, it would seem 
possible for them to pay higher rates of wages 
to those remaining in their employment than it 
was possible for the constituent companies to do, 

In certain instances, especially when the combination has 
first been made, wages have been increased. On the whole, 
however, it is probable that as yet the wage-carriers have 
succeeded in getting an increase of wages in circumstances 
substantially similar to those under which their wages 
w'ould l*e increased by single corporations. An increase 
of wages entries only through pressure on their yuirt. I r rider 
a prosperous condition of industry it is possible, without 
materially lowering profits, to increase tin; wages. 

Certain classes of employ6s, especially superintendents 
and commercial travellers, arc loss needed by ihu com- 
binations, and consequently the total sum of wages paid 
to tlu.se classes by the combination is less than that 
formerly paid by the constituent companies. On the 
other hand, the number of employes of these classes l>eirig 
less than before, the average wage has, in certain cases at 
least, been increased. 


Great Britain, The tendency toward consolidation has 
been for several years very noticeable in Great Britain, 
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although until within the lost few years the form has been 
rather that of a pool or ring than that of a trust or of a 
single large corporation. In the coal and milling 
industries there have been agreements; and, 
aro. - l>articularly in London and other distributing 
i centres, these selling combinations ha\o been 
able at times to control the market. This has also been 
true with reference to certain hinds of provisions, such as 
the bacon imported from Denmark. 

Of late years there has been a marked tendency towards 
the formation of large corporations that buy up a very 
large proportion of competing manufacturing plant*, and 
in this way secure at least a temporary monopoly of the 
market. The Salt Union was formed along those lines, 
but this has not proved successful, owing probably to 
the fact that now sources of supply were discovered. 
The dyeing industries in Bradford and in Yorkshire 
have Ixjen consolidated, so that in certain resjjccts they 
have an absolute monopoly of the business, and in most 
directions of over 90 per cent, of it. The calico printers, 
the firm cotton spinners, the thread manufacturers, the 
bleachers, and others connected with the cotton manu- 
facturing industries in Great Britain, have nearly all 
l>een brought together into large corporations which con- 
trol from 90 per cent, upwards of the entire business. 


towards the currency. Once established, it created arti- 
ficial interests whose existence was a loss to the whole 
community, but whose maintenance seemed to be the 
satisfaction of a contract entered into between the Govern- 
ment and the industry which the Government had called 
into being or had stimulated 

[An interesting Article in the Tenth Edition is that 
entitled FREE PORTS, contributed by Sir C\ M. Kennedy, 
k\L\M.G., C, /?., formerly head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office.] 


ARSENIC IN BEER. 


Similar combinations in cement., wall-paper, soap, and 
other trades have been formed. Most of these large cor- 
porations have been in existence for such a short/ time 
that one cannot yet judge accurately regarding their per- 
manent success. Many of thorn seem to have been over- 
capitalized, and their dividends have not always met 
shareholders’ anticipations. There has been no active 
popular movement against consolidation in England, and 
Government has passed too Jaws opposed to it. 

[TARIFFS, BALANCE OF TRADE , ECONOMICS, FREE 
TRADE , PROTECTION , and COMMERCIAL TREATIES 
are some Articles on kindred subjects in the Tenth Edition .] 

AN ETERNAL TRADE-PROBLEM. 

From the Article (11 pages) by Prof. TH0R0LD ROGERS * 

Fr*e Trade. — To a Government which 

spends, but does not produce, the possession of treasure iH 
of tin* greatest utility and service. To an individual who 
produces and trades, still more to one who trades only, 
treasure is, u& a rule, the least valuable instrument of 
traffic, as it is au article from which, us it is affected by 
the least possible variation in value, the least amount of 
profit can be anticipated by those who deal in it as an 
article of trade. A trader in the Middle Ages would have 
readily accepted the, doctrine that money was wealth as far 
as regarded every one but himself ; as far as he was con- 
cerned, he wished to get rid of his money as soon as he could, 
in exchange for goods, on winch he might secure his profits. 
The doctrine that the machinery of international trade 
supplied the process by which the precious metals were 
distributed, and that therefore, if trade were to exist, the 
attempts of Government to restrain the exportation of money 
were mischievous or nugatory, was argued as early as the 
middle of the 14th century by Sanuto the Venetian, and by 
Oresme the bishop of Lisina x, in language as precise as any 
used by Turgot or Adam Smith. The? reasonings, however, 
by which protective theories were upheld, the mean and 
malignant arguments of restraint, as Adam Smith calls 
them, were always strengthened in England up to thirty , 
years ago, by suggesting the hideous consequences which 
would coine on the nation from a drain of gold. Pro- 
tection had its origin in the reputed duty of Government 


From the Article (5 pages) by OTTO HEHNER, Post President 
of the Society of J'ublic Analyst s. 

Adulteration.— .Ill 1899 an obscure 

illness broke out in Dublin resembling the tropical disease 
“ beri-beri." Early in August 1900 a rapid increase in the 
minder of “ peripheral neuritis" cases, closely resembling 
the Dublin beri-l>cri cases, was observed in Lancashire. It 
soon became clear that there was some connexion between 
the drinking of boor and the obscure disease ; and Dr 
Reynolds, Physician to the Royal Manchester Infirmary, 
on investigation found arsenic in the suspected beer. This 
discovery caused an immense amount of attention to be 
given to beer. Traces of arsenic were found in samples 
from many parts of the country ; but the greatest amounts 
of arsenic (up to 1 grain per gallon, calculated asursenious 
acid, has been met with) were traced to tile employment in 
a number of browericB of some starch-glucose that had 
been manufactured by the aid of very impure, arsenical, 
sulphuric acid by a Lancashire firm. Numerous deaths 
were due to the drinking of such arsenicuted beer. It waft 
also soon discovered that much of the malt used by 
brewers contained appreciable traces of arsenic, and in 
hops small traces were found. Malt and hops probably 
derive their arsenic from the fact that both are prepared 
by an antiquated process, the drying of both being effected 
by the gases and fumes which are given oft* by coke 
or anthracite fires, these fumes passing through the 
malt and hop, which absorb therefrom any arsenic that 
may be associated with the pyrites occurring in all coal. 
Sulphur, often arsenical, is also sprinkled upon the fires 
to lighten the colour of malt, or hop. All the worst 
cases, however, of arsenic in beer were due to arsenical 
glucose, prepared by one firm. The use of glucose is 
I>erfectly legal, the brewer having the statutory right 
to brew from whatever material lie may deem proper, 
as long as bo pays due revenue to the State — the revenue 
being levied upon the basis of the specific gravity of the 
wort, every liquor under the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Act, 1885, licing defined as beer, “which is made or sold 
as a description of beer, or as a substitute for beer, w hich 
on analysis of a sample thereof »liall bo found to contain 
more than 2 per cent, of proof spirit." The fact that 
arsenic was liable to occur in glucose and in beer was 
known as long ago as 1878, but no quantities in any way 
resembling those met with in the recent, cases had pre- 
viously been observed. Since the use of glucose has 
become general in brewing, other industrial users of 
sugar, princi)Milly the manufacturers of sweetmeats, jams, 
and syrups, have also largely employed glucose, mainly 
for the cheapening of their products 

[An evil which has been latterly the object of much 
attention on the part of the British Legislature — the adul- 
teration of food \ iV<\ is discussed and explained in fullest 

detail in this Article .] 


Tor the titles of some of the Articles on Industries, see p. 102 of this review. 



The Article BHTF in Vol. 32 inelndes an interesting series of Plates representing types of modem Battleships 

and Ocean Liners. 
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OCEAN GIANTS 

From the Article (16 pages) by fl. IV. QINSBURQ, LL.LK, 
Secretary of the Jloyal Statistical Society of (treat Britain , 
and IV. fl. DUFFIELD, Barrister -at- Law. 

Steamship Llnss. The Teutonic 

and Majestic, introduced in 1889 and 181)0, were the find, 
merchant ships constructed with a view to their use as 
possible auxiliaries to the Royal Navy. The former was 
present, armed with eight quick-firing guns, at the naval 
insi lection by the German Emperor in 1881). With th»* 
launch of the second Organic in .January 1899 the com- 
pany’s record was still further enhanced. This gigantic 
sliip, built by Messrs llarland and Wolff*, is of 17,217 tons 
and 28,000 ii.p., her length over all being 705 feet. She 
has accommodation for .’150 saloon. 250 intermediate, and 
1000 steerage passengers, besides a new of 450. Sla* also 
is an armed eruiser, as are the Majestic and the Teutonic, 
both close upon 10,000 tons. Tin* White Star bine was 
from 1877 regularly employed under contract with the 
liritish Government t«* carry tin* American mails from 
Liverpool and (Queenstown to New York. besides this 
weekly mail and passenger nervine, a Meet of twin-screw 
cargo vessels maintained u subsidiary serviee between 
Liverpool and New Yolk. These vessels were especially 
designed for the eonveyanee of eattle and horses. Tin* 
company’s s.s. Celtic, a vessel of 20,1*80 tons, gross 
register, when launched (in 11)01) the largest vessel afloat, 
was usually employed in this trade, but sla* also on neen 
sion carried tin* mails. A slightly larger sister, the Citric, 

was provided for the satnu work in 1002. 

[See a/so SHIP, SHIPBUILDING , SHIPPING , FREE 
PORTS, SEAMANSHIP, SEAMEN ( LAW RELATING TO), 
SEA -LAWS, LLOYD’S. | 

THE COMMERCIAL iMPOuiANCE OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


action by public authorities) are twofold : viz., tin* sup- 
port, of members when engaged in a collective dispute 
with employers by the payment of “dispute’’ Inmetit, 
and the insurance of members against loss from want 
of work by the payment of "unemployed ” Inmclit, so 
as to enable them to refuse any terms of employment 
inferior to those recognized by the trade union. All trade 
unions in one form or another provide "dispute” l»en“tit,ltut 
a separate 44 unemployed " Itcncfit is by no nn*nus universal, 
though, except in certain group* of trade?, it is usual among 
more powerful and well-established societies. Thus in tin* 
mining, clothing, and even many branches of the building 
trade, eoui|»aratively little is spent by trade unions on 
“unemployed'* benefit, while, on the other hand, in the 
metal, engineering, shipbuilding, printing, and other 
trades, a large pro)>ortion of the total expenditure is 

devoted to this object (see Statistics below) 

The statistics of trade illume, are very complete I'nv icn*ut years, 
but for curlier years the records are so I’rngim ntury that it is im- 
possible to give exact figures showing the total growth ststlKtlcM 
of trade unions over a long pn-unl, The following* 
table, based on the statistics published by the Hoard of Tiadc, 
shows the number and membership of trade unions in the United 
Kingdom for eindi o| the nine Neats 1 ste.t p.too : 
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[The four page . Irtish' MARKET, by WYNNARD HOOPER, 
J/.sL. i oh to ins a valuable review of the modern Money 
Market. | 

THE FUTUilC OF CO OPE I ! AT ION. 


/'Vom the Article (18 pages ) hy H. R. MILL, D.St., F.llJi X 

Geography. — Thn discovery and production of 

commodities require a knowledge of the distribution of geological 
formations for mineral products, of the natural distribution, life- 
conditions, and cultivation or breading of plants and animals, and 
of the labour market. Attention must also he paid to the artificial 
restrictions of political geography, to the legislative restrictions 
hearing on labour and trade as imposed in dilfuront oountrics, and, 
above all, to the ineessant fluctuations of tlm economic conditions 
of supply and demand and tlm combination of capitalists or workers 
which allcct tlm market. Tlm term “applied geography” has 
been employed to designate commercial geography, tlm fact being 
that every aspect of scientific geography may be applied to practical 
pur} loses, ineluding the purposes of trade 

[ To the trader of to-day success largely depends on a close 
study of geography and a geographical knowledge of the 
markets of all countries . In the Article GEOGRAPHY, and 
under the name of each country , information of great com- 
mercial importance is included.) 

THE STRUGGLES O F CAPI TAL AND LABOUR, 

From the Article (13 page*) by Hon . CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
U.S. Commissioner of Labour. 


From the Article (3 pd^OS by ANEURIN WILLIAMS . 

Co-operatlv# Societies. . . . \Yn 

constantly hear that co-operative production is a failure, 
Then* lmve no doubt Im*cii many failures, <*s|M*cially of big 
c\'}H*riinentn attempted among men totally unprepared. 
Rut many of tlm failures counted were not truly 
<*o-o| lerative. At the present day consumers' production 

is successful lieyond all question, while the net growth 
of producers’ associations in recent years has been marked 
both in nuinlier and importance. These two 
forms of production l*i8t illustrate the two rival 
j theories which divide Rritish co- oj oration, and 
I between whose partisans the conflict has at times lx*en 
| sharp. The consumers' theory maintains that all profit, 
j on price is abstracted from the consumer and must l»e 
1 returned t'» him ; while to him should also belong all 
! capital and control, subject to such regulations us the 
State and the Trade Unions enforce. This theory is 
fully exemplified in the English Wholesale Society, and 
in one of the corn mills, which employ workmen, whether 
( co-operators or not, for w'ugcs only, and admit no iudi 
i vidiinl, but only co-oj >enitive societies, to membership. 


Xrada Unions. — Tile principal object ! It is also exemplified by the great majority of the stores, 

of every trade union is to protoct the trade interests though in their case the employee may become a member 
of its members, and to strengthen their posi- j in his capacity as a consumer. The co-partnership theory, 
Objects tf on j n bargaining with their employers with ! on the other hand, maintains that the workers actually 

JJJ regard to the conditions under which they j employed in any industry, whether distributive or pro- 

m# * work. The chief means by which they seek | ductive, should be partners with those*, who find the 
to attain these objects (apart from political methods, capital and those who buy the produce, and should 

such as the promotion of legislation or of administrative i share with them profit, responsibilities, and control. 
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The consumers' party contend that societies of producers a controversy which may be divided under three heads : 
make a profit out of the consumers, and thus are never (1) Was the change in the stability of the relative value 
truly co-operative, while as they multiply they must of the metals due to the changes in the monetary systems 
coinf>ete against each other. The co-partnership party of the world, or was it duo to the increased production uf 
answer that labour at least helps to make the profit, and j silver, or to other similar causes? (2) Would it bo possible 
that conijjetition, as yet almost insignificant 1 between their > to establish a fixed ratio of value Ijctwucn the motels by the 
societies, can l>e avoided by federating thorn (a process 'enactment of bimetallic laws ? (3) Would such a change 


long ago begun) for buying and selling in common, ami 
for othnr common purposes, while leaving each the control 
ami responsibility of its own affairs. They further advocate 
tht> eventual federation of the productive wing of CO' 
operation with the distributive wing for settling prices 
and all matters in which their interests might conflict. In 
this way they suy the oo-oj>mitiv<* system may extend in- 
definitely without sacrificing either individual responsibility 
and freedom, or a general unity and control, ho far as these 
are necessary to secure the common interest. On the other 
hand they hold that the opposing system tends more and 
more to centralization and bureaucracy, and divorces the 
individual workman from all personal interest in his work 
and from any control over its conditions. They contend, 
moreover, that, in spite of the great advantages consumers’ 
production has in its command of a market and of abund- 
ant r.ipiial, only a small part of industry can ever be | 
carried on by associations of the persons who actually 
consume the produce 1 

[BALANCE OF TRADE, TRADE MARKS, TRADE 
ORGANIZATION, are important com menial articles in the I 
Tenth Edition, | j 

TWO STANDARDS OR ONEP 

f 

From, the Article (2 pages) hi/ Major LEONARD DARWIN, ! 

Bimetallism.- I'mm mediieval times until the 
beginning of the 19th century coins of both gold and silver 
were current in the leading commercial countries of Eurojie, 
ordinances being issued from time to time by the Govern- 
ments concerned with the object of fixing their relative 
value, or more correctly, their equivalency as legal tender. 
Hotli metals were, moreover, a* a rule coined at the mints 
without restrictions as to quantity. England was the 
first, to abandon this system and to adopt gold as the sole 
standard of value; at. a later daft* the United States fol- 
lowed this example; and, in 1873, the Latin Union, of 
which K ranee was the leading nation, took the first steps 
in the same direction. From this date monometallism pre- 
vailed all over Europe, silver coins in gold-using countries 
becoming mere, tokens. The object of bimetallists is to 
revert to a monetary system somewhat similar to that 
which prevailed in the Latin Union before 1873, though 
it is generally admitted that the proposed Bimetal lie 
Union must cover a wider area, Bimetallism is, in fact, a 
currency system which would establish a right on the jMirt 
of th * debtor to discharge his liabilities at his option in 
either of the two metals at a ratio fixed by law. For this 
system to be successful it is obvious that a fixed ratio or 
value between the mefals must l>o maintained. From 
1820 to 1870 the ratio of the value of silver to gold 
(taking annual averages) apj>oars to have varied between 
the limits of lf>-] 9 to 1 and 15*1)5 to 1 — a variation of 
about 5 per cent, during u period of 50 years, and a varia- 
tion which bimetallists accounted for by the inefficiency 
of the currency ordinances, Between 1872 and 1900 the 
ratio varied between the limits of 15*65 to 1 and 35*03 
to 1 —a variation of about 124 per cent, in a period of 
twenty-eight years -a period during which there were no 
currency ordinances with regard to the relative value at 
which metals could be freely coined. This increase of 
instability is the true basis of tho bimetallic controversy, 


j in the English monetary system, if practicable, bo on the 
; whole advantageous ? 

[ The Currency problems arc dealt with at great length in 
the article M0NE Y in l W, r 6. ] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 

From the Article* (41 pages) (>n Right Hon, LEONARD 
00URTNEY, M.P., P.L\ Sir J. R, PAGET, Part., K.C . . 
R, H, INGLIS PALQRAVE, and THOMAS L GREENE, 

Banking 1 . — It has been claimed that 

custom of the Stock Exchange to treat a security as fully 
negotiable is, apart from statute, the only trustworthy 
test. It would proltahly bo more correct to say, that in 
order to attain the status of full negotiability a security 
must l>c on its face negotiable and recognized as such by 
the mercantile community of the United Kingdom at 
large. Negotiability in the country of its origin is no 
evidence of negotiability in England (Picker v. The London 
and Count// Bank* 1 8 Q. 11. I). 515). It lias been contended 
on the authority of Crouch v. Credit Fonder* I.. 11. 8 t). B. 
374, that, with regard to English securities, at any rate, 
evidence of modern mercantile usage was inadmissible to 
affix the character of negotiability to an instrument not re 
cognized as negotiable by statute, or by that ancient custom 
of merchants which has been adopted by the common law. 
The judgment of Mr Justice Kennedy in the IMcuana 
land Exploration Com pan// v. The London Tradin'/ Bank* 
Limited , 1898, 2 (J. B. 658, seems, however, to show con 
clusivdy that this view is not in accordance with tin* 
decision of the House of Lords in Coodwin v. Hobart*^ 

1 Aj i. Cases, 476, and that when once a security, 
whether English or foreign, is universally recognized and 
treated by the mercantile community of Great. Britain as 
; negotiable, the fact of its acceptance as such being recent 
I is no bar to its admission into the category of negotiable 
! securities 

| Bankers are affected or protected in certain cases by 
special legislation annexing to particular classes of docu- 
I ments incidents usually found in connexion with strictly 
negotiable instruments. Thus, section 95 of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, 1882, extends to dividend warrants the 
i provisions of the Act regarding crossed cheques; and 
sec. 17 of the Bevenuc Act, 1883, makes the same 
provisions applicable to “any document issued by a 
customer of any banker, and intended to enable any 
person or body corporate to obtain payment from such 
banker of the sum of money mentioned in such document," 
....... Unless the documents are in themselves 

negotiable, either as toing cheques within the terms of the 
! Bills of Exchange Act, or as having acquired negotiability 
by statute or custom, they remain non-negotiuble and even 
| non -transferable instruments, and must bo treated as such. 
The class of document, now so common, in which payment 
is made conditional on an annexed receipt Iwing signed, 
dated, and presented with the order for jMiyment, or in 
which payment is made dependent on presentation within 
a specified }>eriod, are not cheques or negotiable instru- 
ment^ though included in the above legislation 

[ The Article BILLS OF EXCHANGE in (he Tenth Edition 
is by M, D. CHALMERS , C.S.L, who has published the 
textbook on the subject. ] 
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THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS AS A 
PAWNBROKER. 


From the Article (6 pages) by J. G. J. PENDEREL 

BRODHURST. 

Pawnbroking. . . . . . Both Rome and (Iwc j 

uk fftmiliur with the operation of tmwning tut tfio modern 
poor u!) the world over; indeed, from the Roman jtiHnprudeiice 
mo»t of the contemporary law on the mihjuct in derived. 
Tho ehief difl'erenoe between Homan and Knglinh law is tliiit ; 
under the former eertain tiling, miidi ok wearing appund, fur- 
niture, and iiiKtrumentu of tillage, could not, lie pledged, whereon 
there i* no «uoh ivstriotion in Knglish leginlotim*. The Knijn'ror 
AuguHtUH wan himself an illuHtrioiiR pawnbroker. He converted 
the surplus arising to the State from the couliwitted property of 
Thm aW»# nrinii rials into a fund from which kuuim of money were 
***** lent, without interest, t<» those who could pledge 
* ' Vrthnthles equal to double the amount borrowed. it | 

was, indeed, in Italy, and in more modern times, that the tilcdge ( 
system which is now almost universal on the continent of Kurojie 
arose, In its origin that system was purely lK uevoleut, the early j 
Monts dr Pit ti { established by the authority of the 1 ’ ojm's holding | 
money to the |*nor only, without interest, on the sole condition of 
the advances lieing covered hy the value of the pledges, This was I 
virtually tin* Augustan system, hut it is obvious that art institu- j 
tion which costs money to manage and derives tin income from ! 
itN operations must either limit its usefulness to the extent of the ! 
voluntary support, it can command, or must route to a speedy end. 1 

[BOOK - KEEPING , ACCOUNTANTS, COMMERCE , \ 
FINANCE, STOCK EXCHANGE, ore some of the headings J 
under which Articles dealing with Commercial subjects 
will be found,} 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE ZOLLVEHEIN. 


From the Article, (/i pages) bit F. W. TAUSSIG, 

I’h.li., LLD. 

Tariff*.— . . . . . . In l SI 8 Prufwia adopted a j 
tariff with lmiuli reduced duties, under the influence of 
tlift Lil>eriil statesmen then still powerful in the Prussian j 
Government. The excitement and opposition in Germany 
to the Prussian tariff led to customs legislation hy the j 


other German states, some smaller states joining Prussia, 
while the southern states endeavoured to form independ- 
ent customs unions. Finally, hy gradual steps InMweou 
1831 and 1834, the complete Zollverein was formed, 
notwithstanding popular opposition. All the German 
states formed a customs union, with free trade l»etween 
them, except so far as differing internal taxes in the 
several states made some mod Mentions necessary. The 
customs revenue was divided among the several states in 
proportion to population. The tariff of the Zollverein 
was, in essentials, the Prussian tariff of 1818, and was 
moderate us compared with most of the separate tariffs 
previously existing. Within the Zollverein, after 1834, 
there was an almost unceasing struggle between the l*ro- 
teetionist and Free Trade parties, Prussia supporting in the 
main a Liberal policy, while the South German slates sup 
ported a Protectionist policy. The trend of the tariff 
policy of the Zollverein for some time after 1831 was 
towards protection ; partly because the specific duties of 
1818 became proportionately heavier as maiiuf'aetured 
commodities fell in price, partly because some actual 
changes in rates were made in response to the demands 
of tlie Protectionist states. In I8b3 a treaty between 
the Zollverein and Austria brought about reciprocal re- 
duetions of duty bid ween these two parties, After 18(50 
a change towards a more liberal policy was brought nlxmt 
by the efforts of Prussia, which concluded independently 
a commercial treaty with France, forcing on the other 
t. .embers of the Zollverein the alternative of either 
parting company with Prussia or of joining p rtnLh 
her in her relations with France, 'Die second trtmiy and 
alternative was accepted, largely because Austria low thrift, 
<1 id not vigorously support th** flout li German tH65 ' 
states, and in 18(55 the Zolherein as a whole coiieliuh d a 
commercial treaty with France, bringing about important 

reductions of duty 

[ The Aril tie TARIFFS, from which the above extract is 
taken , reviews the history of the Tariff It ar width threatens 
to become for ling land a problem of the most vital Com- 
mercial nature,] 


Commercial men are proverbially hard nt> for time. The practical exigencies of a business take up 
the whole of the (lav, and exhaust the whole vitality of an active man. Numerous people have to he 
interviewed, persuaded, contradicted, informed, dismissed; the intricacies of each suecessne tnmsuelion 
absorb the whole of a man’s thoughts, and indeed keep them at a high tension. Wlmt is tin* result of 
this? If vou ask a silk merchant to tell von how much raw silk is produced in Japan in a year, he will 
cither prevaricate or else make a hold conjecture-- unless he frankly confesses that he is far too busy to 
devote time to general information of this kind. Possibly lie will even tell you that, such information is 
valueless. 

In this he is mistaken. The most successful business enterprise's are to-day conducted on a system 
under which the strictest attention is paid to the personal details that make up the diameter of a firm ; 
but in addition to this, the fullest information concerning cverv branch of the subject into which a man's 
trade takes him is accumulated and becomes an effective engine of success in matters of competition, in 
specific negotiations which require a complete grasp of the subject, and in all the numerous and com- 
plicated relations of commercial life. We have heard a great deal, and are bound to hear a great deal 
more about foreign competition. The thoughtless man w ho reposes idly upon the soft hod of tradition com- 
forts himself with the reflexion that we have always been a great commercial nation, but his comfort rests 
on an insecure basis. Germany and America have not only knoc ked at the door of many a lively concern, 
they have opened the door and come right into the middle of the world's market. Whether a man sell 
silk, wheat, beer, cotton, paper, sewing-machines, furniture, china, grocery, cutlery, or leather goods, his 
first object should be to ascertain all that is to be known, not only in his own country, but in every other 
coufttiy, of the conditions of his trade. For the silk merchant the world should he accurately divided into 
places in which silk is grown and in which silk is not grown, in which it is woven and in which it is not 
woven, in which it is dyed and in which it is not dyed, in which it is sold and in which it is not sold ; that 
is to say, the world should lie the map of a man's own trade, in which he may find the minutest circum- 
stance or condition recorded. There are two ways of attaining this object. The one is costly, for it 
involves the institution of a bureau of information, and information only, m every office. The other waj 
is to acquire the Thirty-five Volumes of the Etwycloptrdia Britannica, 
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To say the Encyclopaedia Britannica is 


A Book for Men of Business 


is not- saying too much. There is no suit* of Commercial lift* which is not dwelt on in its pages. To 
the Rust I ndiu MorctumL, to the Shipowner, to Mic! Hunker, to the, Company Director, to the Iron- 
master, to every business man, the Tenth Edition given information which each must have, and which 
it, would he difficult for him to obtain in so readable u form from any other source. 


be Tenth Edition tells the Banker 1 ^ 


banking. 

banks 

bullion. 

Mints 
Money, 
bimetallism. 
Interest (Usury), 
bilb of Exchange. 
Rules of Exchange. 


Clearing-houses. 
Legal Tender, 
bank-notes. 

Paper Currency, 
banks of Deposit, 
(’ml it 1 Junks. 
Discount banks 
Saving banks 


banking in all countries, and 
from tin*, earliest times 
Stock Exchange, 

Account. 

Taxation. 

National Debt, 

He ven uc, 

Public Finance generally. 


The Tenth Edition telln IVUcrcirilSint about:— 


Antiquih of Commerce. 

Tree Trade in ( treat lirimin. 
Turillk 

Question# of International Trade. 
Customs Duties 
Mercantile System. 


Imports and Exports 
Trade in Algeria, Arabia every- 
where. 

bill of Lading. 

Charter-Party. 

Trade-marks 

Agent, 


History of GREAT MERCHANT 
COMPANIES, such as Hudson liny, 
Sout h Sea and East India Companies ; 
and of MERCHANT PRINCES, 
such ns Sir Thomas Gresham, John 
Jacob Astor, Stephen Girard, Robert 
Morris, and George Peabody, 


The Tenth Edition tells Sh \ pOWlier ^hout : — 

Shipping of the United Kingdom. Law of Forts. 

Ship Canals. bottomry. 

Lloyd's Shipping List. Tonnage. 

Steamships, jjast and present. Harbours. 


Marine Insurance. 
Salvage. 

Laws relating to Seamen, 
Maritime Laws, Ac. 


And the Tenth Edition contains articles on 


Accident Insurance. 

Accountants and their duties. 

Affreightment 

Arbitration. 

balance of Trade- 

Bankruptcy 

Chartered Companies, 


Commercial Treaties. 
Dividend. 

Economics. 

Factory Acts. 

Finance. 

Fire Salvage. 

Grain Trade of the World, 


Law of Banking, 
Marine Salvage. 
Mercantile Agencies. 
Railway Rates. 
Shipping Laws. 
Steamship Lines. 
Turkish Finanoe. 


SOCIAL & POLITICAL 
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tf J1HS MORLFY 

his brilliant Prefatory Essay to Vol. 28 of the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannic*, Sir Leslie 
Stephen puts his finger upon what, it must be conceded by all, is at once the most satisfactory and astonish* 
ing feature in human society to-day. If we have not yet attained the millennium, we have reached a period 
of mutual tolerance : tolerance in religious matters, tolerance in political matters, and tolerance in social 
matters. Interesting and valuable as every portion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica is for the man who 
thinks, there is probably no portion of the stupendous work so vital and so human in its interest as that 
which deals with the varied aspects of human society to-day. Into this social and political section of the 
pamphlet some slight attempt has been made to gather extracts on every branch cf human science. But varied as these 
paragraphs are, they give only a vague idea of the wealth of information contained in the articles. There is no question of 
political moment, no social or racial problem, no ramification of the vast charitable organisations forming such a feature 
of the modern world, which is not adequately treated in its pages. Indeed the very length of the articles might defeat their 
object of instruction, were it not that the addition of an Index far larger than any ever before undertaken, makes the Tenth 
Edition the most perfect as it is the most exhaustive political and social hand-book ever offered the public. 



"PLAYING TO THE GALLERY." 

From the Fourteen-page Prefatory limy on RECENT POLITICAL PROGRESS Iqi EDWARD DICEY, <’.ll. 

It is sometimes said that all these questions of what for lark of any exactly equivalent 

Knglish term— may he, best willed lit haute politique, do not interest the labouring classes, who under the 
general democratic tendencies of our time are gradually acquiring more and more political The 
influence, and who in England, the United States, nml the l’.ritish self-governing colonies are Imbourlmg 
practically supreme whenever they choose to exert their power, lint this, though true in regard 
to a bygone time, is at llio best only a half-truth nowadays. The spread of education, the wider, even if 
superficial, acquaintance with foreign affairs created by the cjieup press, the abolition of caste privileges, and 
the tone of modern thought, have all tended to render the civilized and self-governing nations of the 
world more homogeneous than they were wont to be. The sentiment of national pride is far mole 
widely diffused, if not absolutely keener, nowadays than it was in bygone times. In consequence, 
popular opinion, whether intelligent or otherwise, plays a far larger part in public affairs than it did 
formerly. The result of this changed state of things must l>e to render the ideas which underlie 
Imperialism more intelligible and acceptable to the classes who live by manual labour than they were 
when the 19th century came into existence. Moreover, these classes are beginning to realize that 
their personal interests as wage-earners may lie indirectly affected by questions of foreign or Imperial 
policy. Still, it may lie fully admitted that, as a rule, questions which directly affect the sons of toil are 
those most calculated to enlist their sympathies. The so-called governing classes have already begun to 
take this fact into account, and to modify their tactics accordingly. During the discussions on parlia- 
mentary reform Lord l’uliuerslnn is reported to have replied to n friend, who remarked that in the 
reformed Parliament Ministers and members were much of the same class us they had been in the 
pre-Heform era : “ Yes, the actors will he the same : the only difference will be, that they will play to 
the gallery instead of to the stalls.” Careful students of polities will probably agree that the legislation 
of the last twenty-five years 1ms been largely influenced by what may fairly be described as “ playing to 
the gnllery.” This tendency lias been most marked in Great Britain, owing to the simple fact that the 
working-man’s vote is, electorally speaking, more powerful there than it is elsewhere. The remedial 
legislation of Mr Gladstone with regard to Ireland, whether sound or unsound, was a distinct violution of 
the rights of property and of freedom of contract. The system of County Councils, by which local 
authority was transferred from the hands of the lauded gentry to Boards elected in the main by artisans 
and Summers ; the appointment of a Government Commission authorized to determine the rent payable 
on any Irish estate by an arbitrary process, instead of by open competition; the substitution of State 
administration in domains hitherto left open to private enterprise; the preference shown in all fiscal 
arrangements for direct, as opposed to indirect, taxation; the interference witli the liquor trade; the 
agitation against ground rents and in favour of the principle of betterment ; the obligation placed upon 
railway companies to provide working-men’s trains at arbitrarily fixed rates ; the measures adopted to 





THE. RATE WE LIVE AT. 1 

From the Article (20 pages) foj the ffeK. CANON BARNETT / 
E. A VE8 ; Mrs. ISABELLA M. HOLMES ; C. £, TROUP ; 
J. E. SQU/RE, M.D., 7J.JUT., ; T. GREEN- 

WOOD; A. SHERWELL 

8odal Progress.— ...... All observer 

suddenly Jilted from 1880 and planted in a town of to day 
would imrhaps iirst of all Ik* struck by the pace at which 
things are done. Railway passenger traffic lias greatly 
in omitted, electric trains and trams have laicu started, 
people run to and fro ulxmt the country and travel daily 
to their homes. It is computed by »Sir J. Wolfe Burry 
that 1,000,000 jierttoiis cuter and leave London daily by 
railways alone. hi one hour 1328 vehicles and 5000 
jK'dotttriaiis ]>ass through the Strand. In 1870 the 
metropolitan tram-cars ran 7,701,900 miles and carried 
50,01 1, 707 passengers. In 1900 they ran 151,079,397 miles 
ami carried 337,058,809 passengers. It is impossible to show 
the absolute growth in London local railway traffic, as the 
great railways do nut furnish returns for their suburban 
traffic MC|iuruto1y from their main line and provincial traffic, 
but the distinctively metropolitan railways in 1879 ourried 
113,801,531 passengers, and in 1900 they carried 
193,137,707 passengers. In 1883 there were 7,987,877 
workmen’s tickets issued by railways having London 
termini, and in 1899 I Imre were •11,831,657 so issued, /.c., 
a daily average of 13-1,507. The London General Omnibus 
Company carried 135,131,903 passengers in 1894, and 
195,093,130 in 1899; the Road Car Company carried 
44,010,330 in 1894 and 05,336,150 in 1899. The 
Metropolitan Police in 1881 issued licences for 5800 
t wo* wheel cabs and 3847 four wheel cabs, and in 1900 
for 7531 two* wheel and 3731 four-wheel cabs 

| To the science of human society and the remarkable 
feat it res of (he social progress of to-day an interesting 
sir (tele — SOCIOLOGY • is devoted in the Tenth Edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Eri tan nicer.) 


EDUCATION AND SUICIDE. 

From th Article ( 1 page) by HENRY HARVEY LITTLEJOHN , 

ll tic. 

Suicide. — The reason of the high suicide- 

rate in some countries as compared with others, and the 
causes of its progressive increase, are not easily determined, 
Various explanations have lwcn offered, such as the influence 
of climate, the comparative prevalence of insanity, and the 
proportionate consumption of alcoholic drinks, but none 
satisfactorily accounts for the factu. It may, however, bo 
remarked that suicide is much more common amongst 
Protestant than amongst Roman Catholic communities, 
while Jews have a smaller suicide -rate than Homan 
Catholics. A point of considerable interest is the increase 


of suicide in relation to the advance of elementary educa- 
■ tion. Ogle states that suicide is more common among the 
; educated than the illiterate classes. It is also more pre- 
valent in urban than in rural districts. A curious feature 
, in large towns is the sudden outbreak of self-destruction 
I which sometimes occurs, and which has led to its being 
described as epidemic. In such cases force of example 
( and imitation undoubtedly play a considerable part, as it 
is well recognized that both these forces exert an infi ucnee 
not only in causing suicide, but also in suggesting the 
method, time, and plueo for the act. No age above rive 
years is exempted from furnishing its quota of suicidal 
deaths, although self-destruction between live and ten 
years is very rare. Above this ago the proportion of 
suicides increases at each period, the maximum l>cing 
reached between lifty-rive and sixty-five. Among females 
there is a greater relative prevalence at earlier age periods 
than among males. The modes of suicide are found to 
vary very slightly in different countries. Hanging is most 
common amongst males ; then drowning, injuries from fire- 
arms, stabs ami cuts, poison, and precipitation from heights. 
Amongst females, drowning comos first, while poison and 
hanging are move frequent than other methods entailing 
effusion of blood and disfigurement of the person. , ... 

[The dtral aspect of self destruction is given in the Article 

FEL0DESE,] ‘ 

A MUCH-NEEDED REFORM. 

From the Article (J. 1 , pages) by SHIRLEY F, MURPHY , 
31.1 >. 

Slaughter-House. . . . . ♦ * Belfast may 

be cited as an illustration of a town in which a public 
slaughter house lias been provided, and in which 
there are no privutc slaughter-houses, but which 
receives a quantity of moati'rom private slaughter- ° nu ' 
houses erected beyond the boundaries of the city. The out- 
come of these difficulties is that the power of local authori- 
ties to provide public slaughter-houses has been but 
sparingly used. There is no law requiring that meat 
shall be inspected before sale for human food, hence there 
is no obligation upon butchers to make use of public 
establishments for the slaughter of their cattle. This, 
indeed, is the position of some of the Continental slaughter- 
houses ; but the increasing strictness of the law r s as to 
meat inspection, and especially in requiring that all 
animals shall lw inspected at the time of slaughter, is 
making the use of public slaughter-houses obligatory. . . . 

Such a law now exists in Belgium, where it lias Nerved 
as a model to other countries. An Imperial German law 
of 1900 extends to all parts of that country the • same 
requirement, and enacts that “ neat cattle, swine, sheep, 
goats, liorses, and dogs, the meat of which is intended to 
be used for food for man, shall bo subjected to an official 
ins{ action both Injfore uud after slaughter.” 

[For an interesting account of the Meat Market and 
Butcher s’ Guilds in Ancient Borne, see ABBAT0IR in 
VoL /.] 
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Here is ft word which affords an instance of the constant adoption by Kngli h writers of foreign 
terms. Any one reading a treatise on civil government, might. l>o confront .1 with a com|>anson 
between the full citizen and the motif. Whnt is a metic? lie would ask bin elf. IaI him consult 
the Index, and on his turning up the references he will read : — 

...... Bv nmnu mission the Athenian slave limine in rein tion t»> tin* Stat»‘ a metic, in relation to 

his master a client 

...... There settlers (pcroUm, 4 meties ') had none of the political privilege* of i.Jk* Athenian 

citizen, and they could not acquire landed property. 

The Attic demos, largely at least, though doubtless not wholly, arose out of the mixed 

settlers who had come together in the city, answering to the ytrolKot of later times. 


THE “8MALL MASTER ” EVIL 

From the Article (H pages) hy DAVID SOHLOSS, M.A.: 
8W6fttlllg System. — ...... The common 

idea, that the “sweater” is an unscrupulous tyrant, who 
fulfils no useful function, and who makes enormous profits, 
has no counterpart in fact,. Whatever may have been the 
cane in earlier days, before the internecine competition of 
the “middlemen ” had time to produce its inevitable effects 
upon the position of these sub-employers, it may now be 
considered to be beyond dispute that the small master 
(“ sub -con tractor,” “garret-inaster,” “fogger," Ac.) usually 
works at least as hard as his employes, and that his gains 
are, os a rule, no mom than a fair return for the work 
which he performs work which in many instances con- 
sists in doing some difficult part of the job, and in all 
eases in organizing the labour engaged. So far as con- 
cerns the “ manufacturer,” by whom the “sweater” is 
cm ploy ad, and who is clearly the rattm eiiumn* of “tin- 
sweating system,” for him the practice of getting his work 
done in outside shops is undoubtedly convenient, especially 
in localities where rent is high, because he is saved the 
expense of providing accommodation for there who do Ids 
work. He is also free from restrictions as to the sub 
division of labour and the employment of a certain class of 
workpeople whiehthe sent intent of t lie rcgulurfactorv workers 
would impose upon him. The regular tailor, for example, 
thinks that no one who lias not, by a lengthy period of 
tuition, acquired the capacity to make a coal *' right out ” 
ought to be allowed to enter the tailoring trade. But in 
the workshop of the sub-contractor the work is split up 
into fractions, each of which is soon learned, so that it 
becomes possible to introduce into the trade jiersons pos- 
sessing no previous training, and generally willing to work 
for wages far lower than those to which the regular 
tailors consider themselves entitled, and which, so long as 
they are not exposed to the n mi petition of these outsiders, 
they are usually able to recure 

[EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY, CHILDREN ( CRUELTY TO), 
WAGES, arc Articles which deal with aspects of the Sweat- 
ing System '//,?.] 

THE ALIEN PROBLEM. 

From ih * Article (20 pates) h;/ the Rev. CANON BAR- 
NETT, E. AYES, HOLMES, 0. E, TROUP, SQUIRE, 
. T. GREENWOOD, A, SHERWELL. 

Social ProgriM- • . . . . . It is impossible 
to glance over our period of social history and take 
no notice of the agitations about the “ unemployed,” 
which culminated in riots in Trafalgar Square, and caused 
the formation of a Mansion House relief fund, which w'as 
itself a fruitful source of discontent, and ended in a con- 
troversy as to 1 he causes and remedies which lias not yet 


ceased. The \ cry fact of industrial progress lend* to 
throw out of work those unfitted by health, 
education, or character to reach the high level The untm* 
required ; and one sign of the times is the eon 
goat ion, in certain quarters, of men who cannot or 
will not earn a living. Many schemes have I won suggested, 
*ueh as that carried out by the Salvation Army, forgiving 
siteli men work in a labour colony ; but as yel no scheme 
otters a solution. The unemployed are always with us. sub 
sUling on tin* charity of free meals, shelters, and easiinl 
wards, for which they feel !m gratitude, and ready at any 
time of pressure to beeoine the cent re of an agitation. 

The demand for a eheck upon tin* immigration of aliens 
grows in volume, but has not lmrne fruit, though it him 
been fostered with vigour. As a matter of fuel, Kngland 
has fewer aliens than any other nation. In France ’J - 7 per 
cent, of the |sipulation are foreigners, in Switzerland ?H» 
per cent., but in Kngland only IHls per cent. In IHiJf) 
the execss of emigration from the United Kingdom over 
immigration into the kingdom was 2 l.TJo, and in lHp| H 
was 28,010 

[ The legal Aide of the Alien (Question i\ discussed in the 

Articles ALIEN , ALLEGIANCE, and INTERNATIONAL 
LAW, 1 

ENEMIES OF ALL GOVERNMENT. 

From the Article (9 pages) hy THOMAS KIRK UP, -I/.J. 

Socialism. Wo might divide Anar- 

chists, very roughly, into three clnsres. Them are, first, 
those who use the. Universal Negative : they fed ; mv that 
political government as it is, is hud, and they would destroy 
all government; they arc Nihilists, This is the dass 
associated with deeds of violence. There are, next, there 
who would have Communism e.-,tab!ished without a central 
political government, but under a public control, exercised 
b> local councils till the time come when public opinion 
will be a sufficient control by itself, William (lodwin 
taught a similar doctrine, in 171Kb William Morris, when 
he left the, Social Democrats, was drifting in this direc- 
tion. There are, finally, tin* extreme Individualists, de- 
scribed in ('uHyloK words as content, wit Ji “Anarchy plus 
tin* street constable,” and regarding the intervention of 
the State as a necessary evil, to Ini reduced to the smallest 
possible dimensions. These views are represented by Mi 
licrlmrt Spencer and Mr Auberon Herbert. They regard 
private property as the stronghold of individual liberty. 
They are rather an academic; than a popular party. The 
really powerful party among the Auareliists is the middle 
party, disowning mere violence, and yet refusing to work 
in parliamentary harness, seeing no virtue in political 

government even when representative, 

[See Extract from the Article NIHILISM on page 1 5 9 of 
this Pamphlet , and the Article FEN I A NS.] 




For the title* of iome of the articles on Colonies and Colonising, see p. 85. 
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A FRANKLY SOCIALISTIC LAW. | THE JEWISH BOGEY IN ENGLAND. 


From the Article ( 3 pages) by J. E. DA VIS, | From the Article ( 10 pages) by LUCIEN WOLF. 

Poor LOWS. — The chief difficulty in understanding | Anti •SOITlItlsm — . . While the main 

the English )>oor law arises from the fact that there are activity of anti-Semitism has manifested itoelf in Germany, 
three authorities, each of them able to alter its udministra ' "RninAtiio.. A nutria - Hnniyarv. and shuim tfu 


tion fundamentally. Few statutes relating to the poor 
law have been repealed, and the need of consolidation in 
very generally admitted* The poor law, however, is not 
only the creation of statutes j Hissed }>y Parliunient : it is 
also controlled by the suliordinute jurisdiction of the 
Local Government Hoard, which in virtue of various Acts 
has the power to issue Orders, The Hoard possesses great 
facility for consolidating its Orders, and probably all that 
is here possiblo lias been done. A thiid souree of authority 
is the local Isiard of guardians, which, within the discre- 
tion allowed to it by Statutes and Orders, can so variously 
administer the law that it is difficult to understand how 
procedure so fundamentally different ean be based on 
one and the same law. This elasticity, admirable or 
mischievous, as we choose to regard it, is the most charac- 
teristic feature of the .English poor-law system, and a 
supplementary note in illustration of its working during 
the (dosing years of the Itltli century will give a better 
idea of the jtnblic policy in this roMjiecrt than an elaborate 


Russia, "Rumania, A uRtria - Hungary, and France, its 
vibratory influences have been felt in other countries 
when conditions favourable to its extension have pre- 
sented themselves. In England more than one attempt 
to acclimatize the doctrines of Marr and Treitsehka 
lias been made. The circumstance that at the time of the 
rise of German anti - Semi tisin a premier of 
Hebrew race, Lord Jieaeonsfield, was in power 25??*. 
first suggested the Jewish bogey to English <tCi * fl# 
political extremists. The Eastern Crisis of 
1876 78, which was regarded by the Liberal party as 
primarily a struggle lietween Christianity, as represented 
by Russia, and a degrading Scmitisin, as represented by 
Turkey, accentuated the anti- Jewish feeling, owing to the 
anti Russian attitude adopted by the Government. Violent 
expression to the ancient prejudices against the Jews was 
given by Sir J. 0, Tollenmehe Sinclair (A lhfmce oj 
Jiumin, 1877). Mr T. J*. O’Connor, in a life of Lord 
Reaconsfield (1878), pictured him as the instrument 
of the Jewish people, li moulding the whole polity of 


analysis of statutes. . . . j Christendom to Jewish aims.” Professor Gold win Smith, 

in several articles in the Sincteenlh (. 'enturif (1878, 1881, 


[/hr OLD AGE PENSIONS question is discussed at length 
in the Art tile under that heading.) 


BACTERJA BEDS. 


From the' Ail iel* (2 f)HgO$) % SANTO CRIMP, 

Sewage — . . . . The artificial filters are now 

generally (tailed bacteria beds ; although filters have been 
in constant use in some cases, us for instance at Wimble- 
don, for a groat number of years. The first filters con- 
structed ut these works were made in 1870, and were about 
7000 yards in extent. With the growth of population 
additions have been made of at least live times that area. 
One of the original beds was used for crude sewage, but 
the mineral matter choked it completely, and experience 
pointed to tlm necessity of clarifying the sewage before 
filtration. Whether the treatment should be in open or 
in close, d tank*, or whether chemicals should be added, is 
at present, much debated ; but seeing that ordinary sewage 
contains one ton of suspended mineral matter in each 
million gallons, it is clear that if this is not. removed 
before filtration, it will Ik* retained in the filters and 
ultimately choke them, as happened at Wimbledon. At 
the present time the common cesspool is being resuscitated 
and improved under the name of a septic tank. In this 
the disintegration of the suspended matter is brought about 
by anaerobic organisms, and the liquid in passing slowly 
through the tank absorbs most of the gases due to t lie- 
breaking down of the organic matter. There is no oxidn 
tion at this stage. The liquid is next jiassed through 
artificial filters, of which there are many tyj>es, 

TAn Article of nearly four pages on the subject of 
CREMATION is contributed to the tenth Edition by Sir 
HENRY THOMPSON, the great Surgeon, mho has identified 
himself with the m<n>cment in England. VENTILATION, 
CEMETERY, HYGIENE , PUBLIC HEALTH, SMOKE 

ABATEMENT, WATER SUPPLY, are some of the other 
Articles which deal with the subject of the presentation of , 
she health of great centres of population .] 


and 1882), sought to syuthetizc the growing anti-Jewisli 
feeding by adopting the nationalist theories of the Gorman 
. anti-Semites. This movement did not fail to find an 
■ equivocal response in the sjieeohes of some of the leading 
Liberal statesmen ; but on the country generally it- pro- 
duced no effect. It was revived when the jktsocii lions in 
Russia threatened England with a great influx of Polish 
: Jews, whose mode of life was calculated to low r er the 
| standard of living in the industries in which they were 
employed. All danger was, however, averted by the 
Jewish communal authorities, who, by dint of great 
pecuniary sacrifices and an excellent international organiza- 
tion, managed to control the immigration. In 18KJ Herr 
Stoeeker visited London, but received a very unflattering 

reception 

f In the Prefatory Essay to l ot. 28 entitled THE 

GROWTH OF’ TOLERATION, Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, 

A discusses the astonishing increase of tolerance in 
religious, political, and social matters, j 


THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 


From the Art irk (61 pages) by LADY JEUNE. 

Womtn. ...... Wlmt was to be the fate find 

future of women 1 Their natural career, that of marriage, 
was impossible to many in a country where there were 
half a million more women than men, and the difficulties 
which beset them in their struggle for an outlet and u 
profession were gigantic, A few women saw the moment, 
the difficulty, and the way of salvation; and Miss 
Martin eau, Miss Gobbe, Mrs Garrett Anderson, Miss Russ, 
Miss Florence Nightingale, with others too numerous to 
mention, demonstrated what women could do, and by 
their example gave encouragement to others. The woiiiiimV 
movement in America found its echo in England, and the 
influence of American thought and life on the United 
Kingdom largely contributed to promote the higher 
education and the spirit of independence which have 
enabled women to attain their present ]K>sitiou. Tim 
facilities of communication, the increasing power of the 
press, the cheapening of literature, could not fail to 


The lives of ail the celebrated WOMEN * n are written in the Tenth Edition. 



produce great change*, especially in a society where so 
preponderating an element existed of superfluous women. 
The narrow, dreary existence which custom had assigned 
to them was no longer possible, and the example of their 
sisters in America gave a precedent for their encourage- 
ment. The standard of work that women have set before 
them is a high one, and they have not been contented to 
attain less than their ideal, and it is that which has given 
the movement its reality and strength ; moreover, English 
women are physically a strong class, and strenuous as has 
been the battle, they have had that great reserve to fall 
back upon. By their use of athletics and exercise they 
have preserved that standard of health without which no 
one can do really good work. It is too soon vet to judge 
what the effect of work and the exjjenditure of energy will 
be on the coming generation, or whether the mothers of 


IS THE MODERN HOSPITAL A SOCIAL 
EVIL? 

From thi Article (32 p&g6&) by D> 8, LOCH, Secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society, London. 

Charity and OharltlM;— open 

handed hospitality always creates mendicant*. This is 
what the hospitals oiler in the out-patient, and 
casualty departments, and they have created a noM * 9 * St 
j class of hospital mendicants. The eases arc quickly 
I dealt with, without impiiry and without regard to home 
| conditions. The medical man in the hospital does nut 
j co-operate with any fellow-workers outside the hospital, 
j Where his physic or advice ceases to operate his usefulness 
j ceases, lie regards no condition* of morality. In a large 


the future will produce the like healthy offspring of their | te,l T T rt ‘* al ls "" n,m,mo,,s ! M lnonim .'/ n ‘ a 
progenitors. One effect is that women of the higher I nu " ,1 "’ r ol or v,,-,. ,s the emise c.i application, 

working classes marrv less earl v, and have fewer children ; ‘V. 1 *! t u * latent ,s de|H*mlent cm moral com 

and another result of the emancipation they enjoy, coupled ' mt , ,w returns lum.e. . . inks and nmy U-at l»s 

with the fact that they need nit depend on marriage as i w,f *> T « u ' n . •«• vl <" 1 "' M l'! ,ul »«• «'» 

their only career, is a disinclination among many to iimrry. j "« am * *" d !*• "»“* "<» 

* * J 1 referred to the. imnimuw nifinimrv lor rebel. Nor are 


[_AV> one < ould be wore jilted for the ta.sk' of writing on 


conditions of home sanitation regarded. One cause of 
constant sickness is thus entirely overlooked, while drugs, 


.v .w< position m the present ami future than ; oilier wise unneeessury, an* constantly given at tin* hospital, 
LADY JELNE, whose Magazine Articles on the subjects have The hospitals arc thus large, isolated relief stntions which 
for years attracted much attention in England, J I arc creating a new kind of pauperism, So far as the 


COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. 

From the Article (8 pages) hy Sir ROBERT GIFFEN , AV 

F.h'.S., <lr. d‘c. 

Taxation A great deal has been said 

os to taxes termed “ countervailing duties/* which arc 
called for in order to defend free trade itself against the 
protectionist bounties of foreign (Jovernnients. Such 


The hospitals arc thus largo isolated relief slut ions which 
arc creating a new kind of pauperism, So far as the 
patients cun pay — ami many can do so— the general 
practitioners, to whom they would otherwise go, arts 
deprived of their gains. Still worse is it when the 
hospital itself charges u fee in its out-patient department. 
Tim relief is then claimed even more absolutely as a right, 
and the, general praetitioiicfs are still further injured. 
The doctors, as a medical stall’, up* not only medical men, 
hut, whether they recognize the fact or not, they are also 
almsgivers or almoners ; what they gise is relief, Yet 
few or none of them have ever been trained for that work, 


duties are obviously taxes outside the limits to be eon- an< * consequently they do not realize how very mlvum 


flidored in a question of taxation proper. They are to 
be imposed for other purposes than revenue. As to the 


tageous, even for the cure of their own patients, would 
be a thorough treatment of each case both at tiie linspit.il 


claim for them that thev wi II restore free trade conditions I a,, d outside it. Nor can they understand how their 


by nullifying the foreign bounties which have caused a 
disturbance of trade, ibis is really in the nature of a 
political reason. A country which is so devoted to free 
trade that it not only practises free trade, itself but 
endeavours to convert others by nullifying their pro- 
tectionist. measures as far as it can, even with immediate 
loss to itself, departs from the guidance of self-interest 
so far • but. its political action maybe justifiable in the 


methods at present protract sickness end promote habitual 
dependence. Were this Hide of their work studied by 
them in any way they would be lie* first . probably, to 
press upon the governors of their hospitals the necessity 
for a change, rnforttmutoly, at present the governors 
are themselves untrained, and to finance the hospital and 
to make it a good institution is their sole object. 
Hospitals, however, are, after all, only a part of the 


long run by other considerations. It seems right to point : general administration of charity, though as they are now- 
out, however, that countervailing duties, which are really i managed they have seldom any ss-tematic connexion wit ii 

differential duties of a special kind, are not the good j ^ ia f administration 

expedient they are supposed to be for nullifying foreign yj'fo history of Charity is trmrd in this remarkable 
liouutics article from the tith ten fury no. through its natural 


that administration. 

[ 7'hc history of Charity 


[INCOME TAX, NATIONAL DEBT, POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
NATIONAL DEBT CONVERSION, STAMP REVENUES, 
TITHES, are the titles of some Art kies in the Encyclopedia 


and legislative changes to the present day, FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES, PENSIONS, SAVINGS BANKS, ANNUITIES, 
STATE PENSIONS , HOSPITALS, BUILDING SOCIETIES, 


Hritannica which are devoted to taxation in its varied are other Armies in the tenth Jut it ion dealing with the 


forms.] 


subject of public organized charity.] 


, Establishment or Disestablishment? 

No question affecting the Church in England has aroused, or is likely to arouse, greater public interest 
than this of the suggested disendowment of the State Church. The political meaning of England both to- 
day and in the past can onlv Ik* fully understood by a study of the history of the Church and its relation to 
the State. It is on such ail issue as this that the ‘Tenth Edition of the JCnn/rlo/untin Britan, rim affords 
information comprehensive enough to enable the student to form a judgment, when he reads such articles 
us ESTABLISHMENT OH DISESTABLISHMENT CHURCH 01-’ ENGLAND, tk c. 



The Aliea problem la Australia is discussed in the Tenth Edition. 


THE COLOUR QUESTION. 

From the Article (31 pages) by Professor A, H, KEANE , 
F.ll.d.s. '«,«/ W. H. BALDWIN, Jr. 

Negro,- . Tlir absolute poverty of the nogro 

after bin freedom wan responsible lor the one-room cabin, Slavery 
bad made family life uncertain or impossible, and this hud led to 
incoiiHtanoy, and to /i Jack of appreciation of the importance of 
virtue. In those respects there has been u marked improve- 
ment. The two-room cabin, making possible separation of 
the sexes, the ownership of lands, and the general impulse 
iunitod iu the people for buttering their position, have brought 
a higher standard of life and morals. The most encouraging 
result of op}>ortuuit t y and development is tin* growing differentia- 
tion of classes among negroes, eveii in small communities, and 
the foot, now clearly defined, that, the industrious and property- 
holding class of the negro population represents the general 
tendency of the race. “In slavery days marriage or cohabitation 
was entered upon very early, and ‘the first generation of freemen 
did the same. The second generation is postponing marriage to 
hotter its condition" (Du Hois). In 1800 there wore 9 native 
white prisoners in gaol to every 10,000 of the white population, 
and 5W negroes to every 10,000 of* the negro population ; but as 
negroes arc committed for potty olfcnccs in union greater propor- 
tion than the whites, the comparison is unfair. It is undoubtedly 
true, however, that the proportion of negro criminals is in excess 
of the whites. 

Lynching, or the practice of punishment, for crimes or o (fences 
Lvochior *'* v “mnitliorized persons without a legal trial, has been 
practised against the negro to an alarming extent. 

A grouping of the lynching* of negroes for live years, "with the ; 
alleged causes, give* 'the figure* shown in Table I). I 

Taiii.e D. ! 


Vent. 

, Murder, liu]***. 

Other 

( 'tlllHPh. 

Total. 

ISiMi 

21 HI 

HI 

86 

1S97 

Wi 22 

•»<> 

3 26 

isi»s 

•IT 16 f 

H9 

102 

1899 

2;j 1 1 

:>o I 

90 

I0OO 

:t0 HI 

r.r 1 

1 OH 

Tot:i 

1 179 90 

229 ! 

‘‘ • 


1 he 1\ nulling may occur from any cause, and any crime by a 
negro is considered in some communities as an inter-racial crime. 
Tin* punishment is due to race antipathy and the desire to pro- 
tect the white race. The rape of tin* negro by the white, when 
it occurs, is condoned, and i* seldom punished. Throughout the 
four \ ear* of the Civil War, when the negroes were left in charge 
of tin* homes of the whites, there is no record of a single murder 
that could he called an outrage on tin* part of the negro. The 
health of the negro race sutferud by the free license that followed 
the restraint iu slavery, The introduction of civilized vices into 
the uncivilized negroes induced excesses, and the lack of self- 
control brought crime and disease in its path. The birth-rate 
among the negroes is high, but the death-rate, especially in the 
cities, is far iu excess of that, of the whites. This is due to im- 
proper food, clothing, excesses, and ignorance of the care of infant*. 

Hy Federal constitutional amendment the negro was given the 
right of franchise. Ju the former slave states, where the* negro 
... predominate*, five slat*’* Mississippi, South Curo- 
fn “»a t North Carolina, Louisiana, and Alabama — have 
jfttnt. " adopted educational and property qualifications in 
tln-ir eon.-t it utioiis, which practically disfranchise the 
majority of the negroes, Tin* CoiiMiliitioiiul Convention of 
Virginia (1902) adopted the same qualification. Thu attitude 
of the while population varies in proportion to the number 
of ucgrixoi. Where there is no fear of negro domination, as in 
the North and West, ilia relationship is simple. Hut in sonic 
Southern states where the negro largely predominates (in some 
counties iu the ratio of 12 to 1 j, the relations between the negro 
and the white are very complex. The universal sentiment of 
tin* Southern white is that the negro shall neither dominate 
politically nor shall he have social recognition. He is encour- 
aged, however, to secure a reasonable education, and is respected 
in proportion to hi* good citizenship. More trades are open to him 
in t he South than elsewhere, and hi* labour in agriculture, per* 
Miinl service, and the more laborious trades is appreciated. 

Statistic* of the progress of the? negro in education are not 
complete, but all indicate a wonderfully rapid progress in the 
Ed ’d" elements of education. During slavery it was goner* 

g . " c " ally held throughout the South to be a crime to teach 

negroes to read and write. Schools existed, however, 
to Horne extent, for the free negroes, and the U.S. censuses of 1850 


! and 1*60 reported a considerable number of adult “ Free Coloured 
I People ” in the Southern states who could read and write, 25.400 
in 1850, and 29,864 in 1860, 

! [ See the fifteen-page Artklc SLA VERY in Vo I, 22 .] 


IS EMIGRATION AN ADVANTAGE TO A 
NATION P 

| From t/u Article (5-A pages) by the late Prof, RICHMOND 
\ tiAYO’SMITH, Ph.D, 

Migration. — There nre two viowA with 

regard to emigration : one unfavourable, viz., tliat it is a 
drain on population, reducing its economic strength and 
disturbing social and political relations ; the second looking 
upon it as a relief from over population and a congested 
labour market. As a matter of fact, emigration has not 
succeeded in diminishing the population of Europe, which, 
on the contrary, doubled during the 19<h century. The 
one great exception i» Ireland, where population has been 
reduced from 8,175,124 in 1841 to 4,551,051 in 1899. 
Krom 1851 to 1899 the total emigration from Ireland was 
5,790,131, or 68-6 per cent, of the average jiopulation. 
Emigration, by carrying off the young men and women, 
has also reduced the Irish marriage- and birth-rates, which 
are the lowest in Europe, But hitherto the countries *,if 
strongest emigration (England, Germany, Jfce.) have shown 
practically undiniinished birth- and marriage-rates and a 
steady growth iu population. 

The intensity of emigration is measured not by the 
absolute nuintxnr of emigrants, but by the number of 
emigrants to the total population. Its effect is shown by 
eomjntring the numlwr of emigrants with the excess of 
births over deaths |>or 1000 of the population. This is 
shown in the following tabic (1892) : — 


Omit Hritain ami lrehiinl 

Exci*hm of Mrthft 
over IXmiUih per 
1000 InlmhitJinlM. 

10-5*1 

KnilgniMtM 
per JOOo 
InlmbltanU. 

5-51 

England and Wide* 

1 1 50 

4.56 

Scotland .... 

12-17 

5 '74 

Ireland 

51 '04 

1 ] 'Jit* 

, (Icrmany .... 

. 11 '6 

2-251 

Switzerland .... 

8-7 

2 64 

Sweden .... 

9-J 

6-87 

Norway .... 

11-0 

■S 

Denmark 

101 

1 To 

, Italy . 

10 1 

• i » » 

Kniiiec . ... 

0 

01 1 

j It. will Ih* observed that, with 

the exception 

of Ireland, 

wherever there is a heavy emigration, there is 

at the saint 

time a considerable excess of 

births over 

deaths, />., 


natural increase more than makes up for the loss by 
emigration. Even taking Great Britain and 1 relaud 
together, the loss by emigration jht annum has not been 
very large. 

EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 

Balance of A 'migration and Immigration „ —Even in the 
cast* of emigration from Europe to countries beyond the 
seas there is some return movement. Emigrants who 
have been successful in business return iu order to end 
their days in the old country. Those who have not 
succeeded return in order to Iks cared for by friends and 
relatives, or simply from home-sickness, Thua, for Great 
Britain and Ireland, while the emigration of persons of 
British and Irish origin w-as, in 1899, 146,362, the im- 
migration of persons of the same category was 100,246, 
leaving a not emigration of only 46,116. In the United 
States statistics we cannot distinguish in the outgoing 
passenger movement, emigrants from other persons. But 
if for a period of ten years we take the total inward 
passenger movement and substract from it the total out- 



For the titlCB of* some of the articles on subjects ol* popular interest in the Tenth Edition, see p. 188. 



ward passenger movement, we ought to have the net 
immigration. I3y this method we arrive at the conclusion 
that while the gross immigration during the ten years 
J 88 1-90 was &,L’46,tilft, the net immigration was only 
4,417,337. . . \ 

Even in particular districts when* emigration is heavy, 
the loss is made up by births. Tor instauee, in 1891 the 
emigration from the province* of West Prussia and Posen 
was extraordinarily heavy — 10*9 and 10*4 jvr millo re 
spec, lively — but tin* excess of births over deaths was 19*6 

|kt milk* 

{POPULATION, MALTHUS, CENSUS, STATISTICS, 
MARRIAGE, FAMINES, are the titles of some Articles 
touching on the question of ore* -population,] 

THE BIRTH OF A NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 

From the Article (21, pages) hif Sir DONALD MACKENZIE 
WALLACE, KJM'.o. I 

Nihilism.— ..in material and moral pro- j 

gross Russia had remained behind the other Euro] sum 
nations, and the educated classes felt, after the humiliation i 
of the Crimean war, that the reactionary regime of the I 
Kiii|>oror Nicholas must be replaced by a series of drastic | 
reforms, With the impulsiveness of youth ami the rock- | 
lessness of inexperience, the students went in this direction 
much farther than their elders, and their reforming mil 
naturally took an academic, pseudoscientific form. 1 lav- 
ing learned the rudiments of positivism, they conceived 
the idea that Russia iuul outlived the religious and luetu- 
physieal stages of human development, and was ready to 
enter on the positivist stage. She ought, therefore, to throw 
aside all religious and metaphysical conceptions, and to 
regulate her intellectual, social, and political life by the 
pure light of natural science. Among the antiquated 
institutions which had to be abolished as obstructions to 
real progress wore religion, family life, private pro|H*rty, 
and centralized administration. Religion was to Ik.* re 
placed by the exact sciences, family life by free love, 
private property by collectivism, and centralized adminis- 
tration bv a federation of independent communes. , . . 

[See /he Articles ALEXANDER II. , ami ALEXANDER III , 
and RUSSIA (Recent History) by the same author.] 


SHOULD THE DEATH SENTENCE BE 
ABOLISHED? 

From the Article ( 5 pages) fry W, F. CRAIES, Editor of 
“ Statute * relation to Criminal Law." 

Capital Punishment.— With tl< 

mitigation of the lasv as to punishment, the agitations 
against capital punishment have lost their force. 
The qua • p n t n liL ]iy Continental and American writers, 
* boUtiQB. aiK l English writers and associations, ad 

vocate the total abolition of the death punish- 
ment The ultimate argument of the opponents 

is that society has no right to take the life of any one of its 
members on any ground. Rut they also object to capital 


punishment: (1) on religious grounds, because it may 
deprive tin* sinner of his full time for repentance; (*J) on 
medical grounds, because homicide is usuullv if not always 
evidence of mental disease or irresponsibility , (ft) «*n utili- 
tarian grounds, Utuuhc capital punishment is not really 
deterrent, and is actually inflicted in so few instance* for 
murder that criminals discount the risks of umictgning 
it; (-1) on legal grounds, that the sentence being 
irrevocable and the evidence often circumstantial only, 
there is great risk of gross injustice in executing a person 
convicted of murder; (f>) on moral grounds that tin* 
punishment does no* fit the <ase nor carry out the true 
j function of punishment, namely, the reformation of the 
j offender 

[PRISON DISCIPLINE, CRIMINAL LAW, ANTHROPO- 
METRY, CRIME, POLICE, ate but some of the Art/, lex tn 
the JCneyctopu'dii Rritannh </, which are of interest from 
the Criminologist's point of view, | 

WHAT TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE. 

From tin' Articlr (7 ptlges) Ini Sir PHILIP MAGNUS mill 
A. T. HADLEY, P mule nt of Yale Cmn i tily. 

Technical Education. The 

subjects entering into the school curriculum may Im*, and 
ill certain cases should Ik*, selected with reference to their 
applicability to certain callings, but they should l>e m> 
taught as to become instrumental in the formation «»f 
mental habits and the development of eliuractor, tin- hhti*. 
knowledge nr skill acquired being of secondary imj ortam e. 
In the teaching of science tjiere has been, timing the last 
few years, a marked change hi method, I'oMuerl) the 
usefulness of the knowledge to be derived ifoin the study 
of nature gave to physical science its di it f claim to n place 
i is the school curriculum, 1 mt it is now held that the real 
value of the study consist* in the opportunities it affords 
of exercising the pupil in accurate obsenation, and of 
developing resourceful ness and powers of ind< pendent 
thought and reasoning. Whilst the opinion in fa\om of 
postponing as long as circumstances permit, all specialized 
instruction has become of late years umic j.h.nMinccd, 
there has been a growing tendency, not only in England 
! but also on the (Jontineiit and in the I'nitcd States, to 
associate technical teaching nunc closely with workshop 
practice. Tin* professional or trade teaching, which is 
supplementary to primary or secondary education, is more 
practical and less easily distinguishable b\ the ordinary 
observer from the training of the factory nj workshop. 
This tendency is shown in all grade* of technical educa- 
tion. The technical institutes established in London and 
in the large English manufacturing towns, attended mainly 
by evening students, are provided not. only with expensive 
laboratory apjmratus for the teaching of applied science, 
but also with tools and muchims for the teaching of tech 
nology ; and some of the departments of thc-e *e)mnb 
are equipp'd so us to resemble a small factory 

f KINDERGARTEN , INDUSTRIAL AND REFORMATORY 
SCHOOLS , POLYTECHNICS, UNIVERSITIES, and EDUCA- 
TION arc a few of the Articles in the Tenth Edition dealing 
with the subject of National Education .] 


* It lias been quite impassible! to give in the space of this section an adequately representative selection 
from the articles on social and political matters in the Encyclufxvd ia Jlritannka. For example, no 
mention has been made of the elaborate review of political development which forms a part of the arfii h* 
devoted to each country; and the social side of each nation's life is just as fully dealt with. Hu l the 
extracts given, and the variety of their subjects, will make it possible for the reader to exercise his 
imagination so that he may form some estimate of how comprehensive the Tenth Edition is in the 
treatment of social and political questions. 
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HE last extract of this section will have shown you how the Educational problems 
of to-day are handled in the Tenth Edition. But the Encyclopedia Britannica 
does much more than that for you. Tt gives you the whole HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION, and of each and every question of social import affecting Educa- 
tion. Thus you can read in its pages of : — 



Aneient Greek Education, 
Anelent Roman Education, 
Early Christian Education, 
Education In the Middle A gee, 
English Schools, 

Schools in France, 

Schools in Russia, 

Grammar Schools. 


Education at the Renaissance, 
Plato's Academy, 

The Athenaeum, 

Laws relating to Education, 
London Schools, 

Schools In Germany, 

Schools for the Blind, 
Scientific Schools, 


and the history of Education throughout Europe. 

You can read, too, of those men in all ages and countries who have served the cause of 
Education : — 


Quintilian, 

Bede, 

Comenius, 

Froebel, 

Clement, 

John Seotu s Erigena, 

Erasmus, 

Jacotot, 

Origen, 

Gerhard Groot, 

Arnauld, 

Thomas Arnold, 

Tertullian, 

Thomas k Kempis, 

Pascal, 

Horace Mann, 

Augustine, 

Sturm, 

August Hermann Franeke, 

Montaigne, 

Alouln, 

Roger Ascham, 

Pestalozzl, 

John Locke. 

Then, too, 

the fixcyclopmtia 

Britannica gives you the w 

hole HISTORY OF 

PHILANTHROPY AND REFORM. You 

(*uii rend in its volumes the. history 

' of 

Christian Missions, 

Tempferance Societies, 

Liquor Laws, 

Jesuit System of Missions, 

Parliamentary Reform, 

Prostitution, 

Methodist Missions, 

Abolitionists, 

Slave Trade, 

Moravian Missions, 

Prison Discipline Society, 

Good Templars, 

Reformatories, 

English Poorhouses, 

Poor Laws, 

Almshouses, 


Foundling Hospitals, 

Prison Reform, 


and the life-story of those who have devoted themselves to Reform : — 


Francis Xavier. 
John Eliot, 

Robert Morrison, 
William Carey, 
Adonlram Judson, 
John Williams, 


Henry Martyn, 
Robert Moffat, 
Elizabeth Fry, 
Stephen Girard, 
George Peabody, 
John Howard, 


Theodor Fliedner, 
WUberforce, 

William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, 

John Greenleaf Whittier, 
Abraham Lincoln, 


and many others whose names arc made glorious by the oharity of their lives. 

And just as fully will the Political Student be enabled to study in the pages of the 
Tenth Edition subjects of NATIONAL FINANCE, TAXATION, and GOVERNMENT; 


Anelent Forms of Finance, 
Taxation in Athens, 

English Exchequer, 

English Stamp Aot, 

Corn Laws, 

South Sea Bubble, 

John Law’s Mississippi Scheme, 
Income Tax, 


History or Taxation In England 
Taxes Direct and Indirect, 
National Debt, 

Wages, 

Liberty of the Press, 

Martial Law, 

Revenue, 

Monarchy, 


Socialism, 

Nihilism, 

Fenlanlsm, 

Aristocracy, 

Democracy, 

Republic, 

Budget, 

Parliament. 



RACES & CREEDS 


4 mat) that is of judgment and understanding s^iafl sometimes hear ignorant me'' n-fler. ir.7 kn iw m el! n,lUr. t (r,t! (hot 
which an differ mean one thing and yet they thnnisehea n.\/ ./ nr ter ag* e l)4('C\ 



|N the subjoined extracts an attempt is made to give the reader some slight idea of the comprehensive manner 
in which Ethnology and the comparative study of Races and Creeds are dealt with in the Tenth Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica* The selections have been made deliberately from the scientific and historical 
view of religion rather than the modem and controversial view, for there has arisen within the limits of 
the nineteenth century a school of thought which has brought into prominence the truth to which Lord 
Bacon so happily gives expression in the above quotation, that there is a deep-rooted brotherhood of man 
which checks the cruelties of dogmatic religion and the bitterness of racial antipathies, and teaches us, as 
has been said by a modern poet, that 44 God's music shall not finish with one tune.” 

The Tenth Edition provides articles on every branch of Ethnological Research, and no religion, however obscure, fails to 
receive analysis in its pages. Does the reader wish to trace the astonishing similarity of savage myths, so puzzling a 
problem to Ethnologists, the articles MYTHOLOGY and COSMOGONY give him the fullest details. Do the early beginnings 
of Animism among savages interest him, he has but to turn to the articles under that title to find its history traced in all lands. 
The heroic religion of Scandinavia, the fetichism of the negro and the Polynesian, Taboo-belief, animal worship, Sun- 
worship, the anthropomorphism of classic Mythology and the divine dynasties of ancient Egypt and Assyria are placed before 
him in exhaustive articles. Nor has the controversial side of religion been neglected. The Reformation, the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church, Popedom, the policy of the Vatican, the questions of doctrine which divide the ecclesiastical world 
are all discussed each under its own heading. Space could not be found to give examples of a fourth part of the articles 
dealing with religious subjects. Those given below are but a mere fraction, and the kindred subjects of archaeological 
research, Paleontology, and Manners and Customs are just as fully detailed as the racial and doctrinal characteristics of the 
inhabitants of every portion of the globe. 


THE: GROWTH OFjBfciJlr li\ A GOD. 

From the Article (13 p&£cs) h\t ELIE RECLUS, 


Ethnography. — Controversies have 

been waged upon this question— *“1)0 any tribes exist 
which have no kind of religion V What made the dispute 
interminable, and of little profit, is the fact that the dis- 
putants attacked different meanings to the same word. 
Reports of missionaries were quoted, some affirming, some 
denying. Thus facts have been brought forward to prove 
either that the Russian [»easants arc very religious or very 
irreligious* The truth is that the religion of these simple- 
minded people is so mixed up with superstition that 
rigorous critics who maintain that superstition is the 
reverse of religion, as much as of morals, have no difiieulty 
in proving that many of these country folks practise reel 
shamanism under the cloak of Greek Christianity, Rut 
ethnologists are not exacted to be either severe or indul- 
gont \ they have to give a definition covering the ground 
occupied by all religions, be they true or false. Their defini- 
tion of the word, although a philosophic one, falls in with 
that which many theologians have formulated. “Religion 
is the feeling which falls u]>on man in the presence of the 
unknown.” Man fears and must fear the unknown, be- 
cause the unknown may be dangerous and terrible, 
because the infinite is hidden in the unknown. Man per- 
sonifies the Unknown ; when his mind is strongly excited, 
he cannot do otherwise. And that personification lie seeks 
to propitiate. 

As regards superstitions, while moralists and social re- 
formers consider them to be baneful weeds which it is their 
duty to dig out and destroy, ethnologists consider them us 
wrecks of former beliefs, over which the waves of iimny 
Penturios have washed. The symbol has remained, but its 
significance is gone ; the comprehension, never more than 
superficial, became lost, but the reverence was great, and 
survived* Thus, paganism underlies Christianity still, 
especially among ignorant rustics, a fact which the word 
pagan itself illustrates (peujani , country folk). 

Classic paganism, the product of a late idealism, was 
in its theory too philosophic to be understood except by the 

The Tenth Edition oor tains article* oi. Zhmism, T»ul» 

and all .sect - u.ifl lii’iuu: 


few ; it propounded the worship of the sun and tether as 
male principles and sources of light, hint, and life. It 
had succeeded to the so-called chthonic religion*, of which 
lWessor ituclmfcu (Mutternrht) and M. .lilies l»aissnc 
( Lea Oritfine* tie la Relit/ ion) have been tin* exponents. The 
Kurth Mother was then the centre of stellar, solar, and 
lunar deities, lunar deities especially, the moon being often 
considered us of the male sex. From internal evidence, it 
may Ist supposed that these religions were devised under 
the influence of agricultural practices, when the idea of 
paternal filiation began to lx* slowly evolved from the 
maternal. And the chthonic religions were themselves in 
their origin an innovation upon animal worship, which 
corresponded to the rise of Totem ism (McLennan, Spencer) 
upon Shamanism, and the still ruder Fctiehism. The 
lowest religions are characterized by their containing the 
greatest pro|)ortion of magic, and the least of science and 
morality. In that stage, the invisible powers of witch- 
craft and sorcery are made to explain whatever is not 
understood, — even the fact, of natural death, the explana- 
tion of which one would have thought to he the first to 
loom on these dark intelligences. 

Superstition or prehistoric religion still survives even 
in the heart of civilized Kurojn*, where many of its bizarre 
and grotesque practices are to Ihj found similar to those 
prevailing in China, and in the dark corners of Africa and 
Australia. How is this universal prevalence to be ex- 
plained? Does it prove tfiat the communications between 
distant members of the human family were more active 
than it is commonly supposed that they were ? i>oo* it 
prove that wc did all come from the sumo stock ? Or is 
the true explanation this, that the similarity of effects 
results from the similarity of causes, and that men evolved 
analogous beliefs because they have analogous minds ! . , . 

[The origin oj savage worship, and the history of the 
world's myths are discussed in the articles MYTHOLOGY, 
RELIGIONS , TOTEMISM , ANIMISM , FETICHISM , &*.] 

Kt M> Ti\*.e; s jeMy, w-iakerB, Uaptists, Salvation Army. 
ies of religious aeMvitw. 
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K REMNKNT OF NEOLITHIC MAN. 

From .Article btj Capta/n F. BRINKLEY , Tokyo , Japan, 

Mnu.- .... ♦ . The Ainu etc somewhat taller 
than the Japanese, stoutly built, well proportioned ; with 
dark-brown eyes, high choek-bonos, short broad noses and 
faces lacking length. Naturally very hairy and never 
shaving after a certain age, they have full l>cards and 
moustaches. Men and women alike cut their hair level 
with the shoulders at the sides of the head, but trim it 
semicircularly behind. The women tattoo Ilnur mouths, 
arms, and sometimes their foreheads, using for colour the 
smut deposited on a pot hung over a lire of birch bark. 
Their original dress is a robe spun from the bark of tho 
elm tree. Tt bis long sleeves, reaches nearly to the foot, 
is folded round the body and tied with a girdle of tho 
same material. Females wear also an under garment, of 
Japanese eloih. J» winter, the skins of animals are worn, 
with loggings of deer-skin and boots made from the skin 
of dogs or salmon. Both sexes are fond of ear rings, which 
are said to have been made of grape-vim* in former times, 
but are now purchased from the Japanese, as also are 
bead necklaces, which tin* women prize highly. Their 
food is meal, whenever they can procure it — the flesh of 
tho boar, tho fox, the wolf, the badger, tho ox, or tho horse 
— Hsli, fowl, millet, vegetables, herbs, and roots. They 
never eat raw fish or flesh, but, always either boil or roast 
it. Their habitations are reed-t hatched huts, the largest 
’JO font square, without partitions and having a fireplace in 
tho centre,. Then* ift no chimney, but only a hole at tho \ 
angle of tho roof ; then 1 is one window on the (»astern side 
and there are two doors. Public buildings do not exist, 
whether in the shape of inn, meeting-place, or temple. 
The furniture of their dwellings is exceedingly scanty, 
They have no chairs, stools, or tables, but sit on the floor. 


DOES MAN COME FROM A SINGLE STOCK? 

From the Article ( 16 peges) tm ED. BURNETT TYLOR, 
LLJJ. } JXU.L.I F.ft.S. 

Anthropology. — The problem of 

ascertaining how the small number of races, distinct 
enough to be called primary, can have assumed their 
different types, has been for years the most disputed field 
of anthropology, the battle-ground of the rival schools 
of monogonists and polygenists. The one has claimed all 
mankind to l>c descended from one original stock, and 
generally from a single pair ; the other has contended for 
the several primary races l>cing sejsiratc sfieeies of in- 
dependent origin. It is not merely as a question of 
natural history that the matter has l>ecn argued. Biblical 
authority lias been apj>caled to, mostly on the side of tho 
monogenists, as recording the descent of mankind from u 
single pair, (See, for example, Jjormvs Introduction to the 
Scriptures ; the Speaker's Commentary, Gen. i.) On the 
other hand, however, tho polygenists not less confidently 
claim passages from which they infer the existence of 
non-Adamite, as well as Adamite races of man. (See, 
for example, 11. S. Poole, (renews of the Forth anti Man,) 
Nor have political considerations been without influence, 
as where, for instance, one American school of ethno- 
logists have been thought to have formed, under tin* bias 
of a social system recognising slavery, their opinion that 
tho Negro and the white man are of different species, (See 
Morton, Crania Americana ; Nott and Gliddnn, Tppe* 
of Mankind,) Of the older school of scientific niono- 
gonists, Blunranbach and Prichard are. eminent repre- 
sentatives, as is Quatrefagos of the more modern, Tim 
great problem of the monogenist theory is to explain 
by what course of variation the so different races of man 
have arisen from a single stock. In ancient times little 
difficulty was felt in this, authorities such as Aristotle 
and Vitruvius seeing in climate and circumstance the 


DOG-FACED MAN-EATERS, 

Fmm Ar< * dr (82 pages) hy lair. Sir WM. W. HUNTER, 
K.I'.H.I., C.r.K., LL.IK, Hr., ,{•<% 

India.- . . . Among the rudest fragments of mankind 

hit I ho isolated Andaman inlandtu'M in tint May of Bengal. Tho old 
Aiah ami European voyagers described them ux dng-iaerd man- 
eaters, The English nttluors sent to the islands in ]8. r >, r i to establish 
a Nottlnment found t homsclvys surrounded hy quite naked cannibals 
of a ferocious type, who daubed themsolvuH when festive with rod 
earth, and mourned in a suit of olive-coloured mud. They used 
a noise like weeping to express friendship or joy, bore only names 
of common gender, which they received before hirtii ; and their 
sole conception of a god was an evil spirit who spread disease, 
For live years they re pulsed every effort at intercourse by showers 
of arrows ; but the officers slowly brought thorn to a better frame 
of mind by building sheds near the settlement, where these poor 
beings might find shelter from the tropical rains, and receive 
medicines and food. 

The Anamahii hills, in southern Madras, form the refuge of a 
whole series oflirokon tribes. Five hamlets of long-haired wild- 
looking Pit liars live on jungle products, mien, or any small animals 
they can catch, and worship demons. Another clan, tho Mumhi- 
vars, shrink from contact with tho outside world, and possess no 
fixed dwellings, hut wander over the innermost hills with their 
oattle, sheltering themselves under little leaf-sheds, and seldom re- 
maining in one stmt more than a year. The thick-lipped small- 
bodied Kaders, *' I^ords of the Iiills, " arc a remnant of a higher 
race. They tile the front teeth of the upper jaw as a marriage cere- 
mony, live by the chase, and wield some influence over the ruder 
forest-folk. These hills, now very thinly peopled, abound in the 
great stone monuments (kistvaens and dolmens) which the primi- 
tive tribes used for their dead 

J hc 


natural cause of racial differences, Urn Ethiopian having 
I been blackened by i lie tropica! sun, At. Later and closer 
observations, however, have shown sueli influences to In*, 
i at uny rate, far slighter in amount and slower in operuf ion 
| than was once supposed, M. do Quatrofagos brings for- 
ward {Unite tie /'A'sjHtee JIvmninc, l’ar is, 1801, eh, l.'l) his 
, strongest arguments for the variability of races under 
change of climate, kv, (action dn milky), instancing the 
| asserted alteration in complexion, constitution, and oliur- 
' actor of Negroes in America, and Englishmen in America 
I and Australia. But although the reality of some wieh 
modification is not disputed, especially as to stature und 
constitution, its amount is not enough to upset the counter- 
proposition of the remarkable permanence of ty|M» displayed 
by races ages after they have been transported to climates 
extremely different from that of their former homo. More- 
over, physically different races, such as the Bushmen and 
Negroids in. Africa, show no signs of approximation under 
the influence of the same climate; while, on the other 
1 hand, the coast trills of Tierra del Ftiego and forest tribes 
j of tropical Brazil continue to resemble one another, in spite 
of extreme differences of climate and food. Mr Darwin, 
than whom no naturalist could lx* more competent to 
appraise the variation of a species, is moderate in his esti- 
mation of the changes produced on races of man by climate 
and mode of life within the range of history (Descent 4 / 
Man, part i. cli. 4 and 7). The slightness and slowness 
of variation in human races having become known, a great 




BuSHMEN of AUSTRALIA, the HILL-TRIBES of INDIA, shortness of the chronology with which it was formerly 

BH/LS, TODAS, KOTAS, do., the TIERRA DEL FUEQIANS, associated 

the ESKIMO, we all described in the Encyclopcedia [Every branch of the great human family has an article 
Britannica!\ devoted to it in the Tenth Edition!] 
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FIRE-WORSHIPPERS. 

From the Article by A. FUHRER, Ph.D. 

Rural*) or I’arsbes. — T he resident in Bombay who 
wanders to the Back Buy beach at sunset to inhale the 
fresh Bca-breezcs from Malulxir Hill will there observe a 
congregation of the most interesting people of Asia. They 
are the Parsis, the followers of Zarathnstra, and the 
descendants of the ancient Persians who emigrated to India 
on the conquest of their country by the Arabs, ubout the 
year 720 a.d. 

The men are well- formed, active, handsome, ami 
intelligent. They have light olive complexions, a line 
aquiline nose, bright black eyes, a well-turned chin, heavy 
arched eyebrows, thick sensual lips, and usually wear a 
light curling moustache. The women are delicate in frame, 
with small hands and feet, fair complexions, beautiful 
black eyes, finely arched eyebrows, and a luxurious 
profusion of long black lmir, which they dress to perfection, 
and ornament with jieurls and gems. 

The Parol# are much more noble in their treatment of 
females than any other Asiatic race; they allow them to 
appear freely in public, and leave them the entire manage 
inent of household affair#. They are proverbial for their 
benevolence, hospitality, and sociability. They are good 
scholars, and usually learn several languages (iujnriUi, 
IlindQstHnl, and English. The Parsis are notoriously 
fond of good living, and do not hesitate to spend their 
money freely for the best the market affords. They 
indulge in wines, lmt do not reach the vice of intoxication. 

[The ZEND-AVESTA or original document of the religion 
of Zoroaster —the Parser Bible — is the subject of a special 
Article in Vat. ^4. | 

THE EARLIEST RELIGION OF MAN. 

From the Article by A, C. OUGHTER LONIE, Kinykorn, Fife . 

Animism. - So disease among the lower 

races is accounted for by possession by demons, who are often 
themselves human souls, and who enter the bodies of their 
victims, causing all kinds of illness, and especially those 
phenomena of convulsion and delirium in which the patient 
seems actually animated by a spirit not his own. Other 
events and accidents of life arc in the same way accounted 
for among savages as the acts of the demons, good or evil, 
whom they believe to pervade the universe ; and us these 
beings are, more often than not, conceived to be souls of 
deceased men, the consequent worship of di\ine Maims is 
the principal religion of the lower state of civilisation. 
The doctrine of object, souls, expanding into the goner;*! 
doctrine of spirits conveying influence through material 
objects, Incomes the origin of Fetichism and idolatry. 
Spiritual things, under a thousand names, are multiplied 
upon the earth ; not only those guardian spirits and hurtful 
demons directly influencing the lives of men, but others, 
far more numerous, with varied functions to discharge in 
the economy of the external world. To the lower races a) l 
nature being animated nature, every brook and we!!, every 
rock and glade, is peopled by nature-spirits ; while Heaven 
*nd Earth, Sun and Moon, Bain und Wind and Thunder, art! 
either themselves adored, or personified in the character of 
mighty nature-gods, such as Zeus, AjkiIIo, or Poseidon,— 
spiritual beings who arc, as it were, the great animating 
souls of their special phenomena. Among the lower races, 
also, there appears in a rudimentary form that antagonism 
between a good and evil deity, which forms the funda* 
mental idea of Zoroastrism and Manichteism. Lastly, the 


M ] 

enneepfion of a Supreme Deity up|>ears al a very curly stage 
of civilisation, whether one of the great nature-deities, 
such as Heaven or Sun, is raised to this royal pre eminence, 
or whether u Iteing of the nature of a soul of the world, 

| like the Uroat Spirit of the North American Indians, is 
i venerated as Creator and Lord of the uni\crsc. Then, by 
; a natural evolution, Monotheism is established. 

| [ The astonishing similarity of savage myths so pin cling 

. a problem to ethnologists - is treated in fullest detail by Mr 
Andrew l.ang in his Article oj pages, MYTHOLOGY.) 

HINDU NONCONFORMISTS. 

From Article by T, W, RHYS DAVIDS , PhD „ £ 4 . 0 , 

Jain*.-- It. is now certain that the Jain 

community was really even older than the lime of the 
Buddha, and was reorganized by his contemporary the 
; Mulct Yira, named Yuddlianiftna. And it is also clear that 
1 the Jain views of life wen*, in the most important and 
essential respects, the exact reverse of the Buddhist views, 
The two orders, Buddhist and Jain, were not only, and from 
the lirst, independent, but directly opposed the one to the 
other. In philosophy the Jains are the most thorough going 
supporters of tin* old animistic position. Nearly every- 
thing, according to them, Ims a soul within ils outwaid 
visible shape not. only men and animals, but also all 
plants, and even particles of earth, and of water (wlan it 
; is cold), and lire and wind. The Buddhist theory, as is 
well known, is put together without the hypothesis nl 
1 ‘■soul'' at all. The word tin* .lams use for soul is jiro, 
which means life; and tliVrc is much analogy between 
many of the expressions they me and the view that the 
ultimate cells and atoms are all, in a more or less modified 
sense, alive. They regard good, und evil, and rpuce as 
ultimate substances which come into direct, contact with 
the minute souls in everything. Ami their lies! known 
| position in regard to the points most discussed in 
philosophy is Sf/tif-eridu, the doctrine that yon mn\ say 
“Yes” and at the same lime No " to everything. You 
can allirm the eternity of the world, for instance, from one 
point of view, and at the same time deny it from another : 

, or. at different times and in different connexions, you may 

I one day affirm it. and another (lay deny it 

| The history of Fng/ish Nonconformity is fully t rented 

| /// the A r lit les ENGLAND , INDEPENDENTS , BAPTISTS, 
METHODISM , and QUAKERS. See also A r title entitled 
OATH.) 

RELIGION 01 THE ESKIMOS. 

From the Article (13 p&£tis’/ bif Professor C, P. TIELE, 

Cirim'sity •>/ Jsyden, 

Religion*. . , The religion of the 

Eskimo ( Esquimantsir, Ashkitneg, as their Redskin neigh- 
bours call tin m) or limuyt f/.e., “men,” as they call them 
strives) should be dourly distinguished from those of tho 
other American nations. Though some ol their (uisfoinH 
ami notions resemble those of the latter, there are other#, 
and it would seem the most important, which are of 
the same character as those prevailing among tin* I'ral- 
Altaians and Mongols. Now, as they ls-long ethnically 
to the Hyi^rWioan or Arctic nations, who inhabit not 
only the extreme north of America from cast to went, but 
also tho island# between the two continent# and Ijcsides a 
part r f thi *;a#t of Siberia, and as these Hyi»erbora*ans are 
physically akin to the Mongolian race, we might suppose 
that the American elements in the Eskimo religion have 





The latest of hie dhcoverioe in the Nile Valley arc rol&tod m t ho Tenth Edition by Professor Flinders Petrie. 
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l> 0 (.*n borrowed, and that it must be considered to Jiave I inclosures containing the whole group of templedmildings, 
been originally a member of the Ural-Altaic family. Their must, however, have been the chief public resort for 
division of the world of spirits into those of the sea, the / business and pleasure. There were no other public build- 
tire, the mountains, and the winds, with Torngarank (chief j ings, or, apparently, market-places. Like the modern 
of spirits), the heaven-god, as the highest, and their belief j mosque, the temple must have been the chief centre of 
in the magical power of their sorcerers, the Augokoks, do I the population. 

from those which characterize the Ural-Altaic I The worship in the tombs was not local. Tt wan always 
At any rate the religion of the Eskimo is the I connected with Osiris or a divinity of the same group, and 
the latter and those of the 1 had the intention of securing benefits for the deceased in 


not differ 
religions. 

connecting link between 
Amt* r i c *an a I m uigi ws. 

That all the other religions of North and South 
America arc most closely allied is generally admitted, 
and is indeed beyond doubt. Several myths, 
American those of tin* sun-hero, of the moon-goddess, 
niigions. the four brothers (the winds), urn found in 
their characteristic American form among the 
most distant tribes of both coni incuts. Some religious 
customs, scarcely less characteristic, such as the sweating 
bulb, intended to cause a state of ecstasy, the ball-play, a 
kind of ordeal, the sorcery by means of the rattle, are all 
but generally practised. Kotiehisin and idolatry are much 
loss developed among the Americans than among other 
uncivilized and semi-civilized races, but a marked tendency 
to gloomy rites and bloody self-torture is common to all. 

f The aboriginal religions of America, that of the Redskins 
of Xorth America , that of the A sins. Totters , and Nahuas, 
that of the inhabitants of the Antilles and of the May seas in 
.south America , are ail deal l with at length in the 

Tenth Edition .] 


the future state. Tt took place in the chapel of each tomb 
of the wealthy ; and though proj>orly the function of the 
family, whoso members officiated, the inscriptions invite 
all passers-by, us they ascend or descend the Nile, over- 
looked by the sepulchral grottoes, to say a prayer for the 
welfare of the chief person there buried. 

The sacrifices were of animals and vegetables, with 
libations of wine, and burning of incense. Human sacri- 
fice seems to have been practised in early periods. The 
monuments do not mention it, but Manetho speaks of its 
having bcon abolished, at least at one place, by An ids is, 
no doubt the first king of Dynasty NVIII. The reference 
is probably to some barbarous usage during the great war 
with the Shepherds 

[For particulars as to /he elaborate funeral rites of 
Ancient Egypt, see Articles EMBALMING , MUMMY , 
FUNERAL RITES.] 


MOHAMMEDAN SECTS, 


THE LAND OF tHE FHAilnOHto 

From tlii' Art Me (88 pages) Ini REGINALD STUART 
POOLE, LLD., ami STANLEY LANE POOLE , B.A. 

Egypt. . . Sun-worship was the primitfve 

form of the Egyptian religion, perhaps even pro-Egyptian. 
Thu first development was the myth of Osiris, due to tho 
importance of Thinis, just as the rise of Memphis put Utah, 
an abstract idea of intellectual power, even before Ita. Bo 
the riso of Thebes introduced Amen, who was identified in 
the form Anumra with Ha, and as an intellectual principle 
placed before the physical solar powers. This argument 
derives great weight from the relative position given to 
the two groups, the solar divinities coming first, and 
from the circumstance that tho religions reform under 
Dynasty XVIII. suppressed everything but material sun- 
worship, as though this had been Urn primitive belief of 
Egypt. M. de Kongo, in his examination of the Egyptian 
Ritual, comes to a similar but more definite result in 
treating of the mythological elements of the ir«i>ortant 
seventeenth chapter. He traces the solar gods to Helio- 
jxdis, and considers the Osiris myth as prolwibly derived 
from Abydos, and added at a later time 

The worship of the Egyptian deities was public and 
private — that of the temples and that of tho tombs. Every 
town had at least one temple dedicated to the chief divinity 
of the place, with certain associated gods, and usually, if 
not always, a living symbol in the form of a sacred animal 
supposed to l>e Animated by the chief local divinity. The 
services were conducted by priests, and on occasions by the 
king, and by scriks, who sometimes formed a college and 
lived at the* temples, the various duties of which required 
the services of learned men. It is probable that the common 
jmoplc had a very small share in the religious services, tho 
most imj>ortant of which took place in the smaller inner 
vhamkrs, which could never have admitted many 
worshipers. The outer courts, and still more the great 


Fmm the Article (8 patfes) by Prof. A . MULLER. 

Sunnites or Shi ltos,- ...... Moham- 
medans fall into tin* two great divisions of Sunnites and 
SkPites (Shi'a), separated by such bitter hatred as belongs 
to two hostile religions, or such as sonic Catholic popula- 
tions feel towards a Protestant. The Sunnites, who accept 
the orthodox tradition (Sunna) as well as the Koran as 
a source of theologico juristic doctrines, predominate in 
Arabia, the Turkish empire, the north of Africa, Turkes- 
tan, Afghanistan, and the Mohammedan parts of India 
and the cast of Asia ; tin* Shiites, whose origin has been 
explained in Mohammedanism (vol. xvi. pp. 564, 568, 
592), have their main seat in Persia, where their confession 
is the state religion, but are also scattered over the whole 
sphere of Islam, especially in Tndia and the regions 
bordering on Persia, except among the nomad Tartars, 
who are all nominally Sunnite. Even in Turkey there 
are many native Bhi'ites, generally men of the upjier 
classes, and often men in high office. The Shfites are 
loss numerous and less important than the Sunnites, but 
on the whole may amount to 20 millions 

[ The history of the Moslem religion is exhaustively given 
in the Article of 60 p&£es, entitled MOHAMMEDANISM f 
contributed by the famous scholar Professor THEODOR 
N&LDEKE. J 


THE COSMIC EGG AND CREATIVE MYTHS. 

From the Article ( 2 p&&68) by Rev. T. KELLY CHEYNE , 
D.D., of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Cosmogony. — The peculiar expression, 

‘‘the wind of Elohim was hovering/’ suggests different 
comparisons ; thus, on a far lower stage of religious pro- 
gress, tho Polynesians often describe the heaven-and-air- 
god Tanga! oa as a bird hovering over the waters (Wartz, 
vi. 241). Jn the earliest form of tho narrative in Gen. i. 
it may have been “ the bird of Elohim ” ; “ wind ” seems 
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to be an interpretation. Another peculiar form of cxprcs- I 
sion is the creation of the light before the sun (v, »), which 1 
may be supposed to Is* paralleled by similar expressions 
elsowhore. The Egyptian god Thoth, the demiurge, is . 
said to have “ given the world light when all was darkness, \ 
and there was no sun " ; and the Orphic light-god l’lmnes 

is anterior to tlio sun , t . I 

The Egyptians have left us no ancient cosmogonieal ! 
system, though s|>eculation was early rife among' them. I 
They appear to have had three great creative deities. j 
l’tah, “ the oixmur” (of tho world egg?), was jnoUdJt/ the 
god of the cosmic (ire, who prepared matter for Amen* I la 
to organize. Hut it was to Ha t hat the honour of creation 
was chiefly aworilvd (see the unsurpassable hymn in Hironl* 
of the. Pant, ii. l:M)-l;W) to Ha, /.<>., the sun god, as the 
people supposed, or the miima nuuoh\ as the priests. , . , 
We hasten on to the Aryan nations of the Hast. The 
Iranian parallels to the early ehupters of Genesis have been 
greatly exaggerated. The only really valuable ones are 
those contained in the Avesta, which, though the date of 
its final redaction is uncertain, is probubly in the main 
earlier than the return of the Jews from Hu by Ion. The 
cosmogonicul parallels are (1 ) the ascription of creation to 
the will of a supernatural deity, and (2) the ideal perfection 
attributed to the newly created world. Yet even here some j 
deduction is necessary. For apparently the world is pro- • 
duced out of pre-existent matter, according to ( Jenesis 
(see above); out of nothing according to the Avesta. , 
And though Aliura mozda (Ormuzd) is generally described I 
in the Avesta as the solo creator, there is an ancient ' 
passage (Yasna, eh. xxx.) in which u good and an evil 
spirit are 8] token of as joint-creators. Still, in the period 
of Darius and Xerxes (to which the first Hebrew cosmogony 
in its final form probably belongs) we have the best possible 
evidence for the solo ereatorship of Ahum-muzda, for the 
great cuneiform inscription at Nakshi-i-Uustum describes 
him as “the great Hod of gods, who made heaven and 
earth, and made men,” and similar language occurs in the 
royal inscriptions at Elvynd, Van, and Persepolis. . . . 

[ The theories of c reation adopted by the races of the world 
arc detailed in the above Article and under separate titles , 

BABYLONIA, POLYNESIA, CHINA, INDIA, frc.] 


OUR HEATHEN ANCESTORS. 

From the Article ( 2 pages) by JAMES MACDONALD, LL.D ,, 

Glasguir. 

Druldlsm* According to Stukcley, Stone- 

henge was the cathedral of the archdruid of all Britain, 
and Avebury with its avenues had Ikiuu originally con- 
structed in the form of a circle with a serpent attached to 
it, — the circle being regarded a* the symbol of the Supremo 
Boiug, and the serpent of the divine Son. Dolmens or 
cromlechs wore transformed into altars, and even tie- 
menhir or stone pillar, and the rocking stone, were pressed 
into the service of the druidical priesthood, fn the neigh 
botirhood of the circles, as well as on the tops of moun- 
tains, may be seen cairns surmounted each by a flat stone, 
on which Druid fires were lighted. Over their country- 
men the authority of the Druids was almost unbounded, 
continuing to assert itself long after the order had passed 
away. With Druidism every unexplained custom and 
almost every relic of Celtic antiquity were hold to be con- 
nected, and the superstitions that still linger in the ancient 
homes of the Celtic race were set down as derived from 
the same source. Its decadence is attributed by these 
writers to the hostility of the Homans, Ardent lovers of j 
their country as well as of liberty, the Druids, it is asserted. 1 


were the uncompromising foes of Homan rule in tho west. 
Hence sprang tho orders issued for their suppression by 
Claudius, to which reference is made both by Pliny and 
Suetonius. In the end. Home proved too strong for 
Druidism, and the political power of its priesthood was 
soon broken, especially in (bull and South Britain. Some, 
among whom Herbert is prominent, maintain that, after 
the destruction of pagan Druidism as a system, the order 
was revived ns a coriupt form of Christianity, in which 
the truths of the latter were largely mixed up with the 
rites of Mithras, the sun god of the Persians. This hypo- 
thesis, to which its sup] orters have given the name of 
lico Druidism, has already been noticed in the article 
Cl*:mr l.ITI KATl'kK (vol. \\ p. ,‘US) 

| The legend of the mistletoe in A 'or them Mythology is 
related in the art it ie /cm. \ 

SAVAGE OBJECTS OF WORSHIP. 

ftw AHMr (I page) by WALTER HEPWORTH. 

Fetichism. li.Jigi.mH have not, as yet, 

Ivon scientifically classified in anything like a final manner. 
Even the most rigorous of minds would hardly assert that 
the time has yet nrr’md for such a classification. But it 
is possible, cun how, to eolleet roughly those beliefs 
which, whether still existing among savages and unedii 
cateil people of all classes or traceable only among the 
records of the past, bear a general resemblance to each 
other, and to give a general name marking that, rcMiu 
blance. Such a name we have in i’etiehisin.” The word 
feifieu, corresponding to our 44 fetich, 11 seems to have been 
first applied by Portuguese traders on the. west coast, of 
Africa to savage objects of worship, which worn noticed from 
their resemblance to the talismans and ehnrms common in 
Eiyope, and popular with sailors and travellers above all 
men. 

In Purchas’s FUjelmaje (Mi 14) is a chapter translated 
from a Dutch author relating to the customs and rites of 
the negroes of Guinea, in which fr.timm and fetimroH, or 
priests, are frequently mentioned. “ When the king will 
sacrifice to fetinno, he commands the fttmero to enquire 
of a tree whereto he aseribeth Divinity, what he will 

demand ; ” The word fetich was, 

however, first used in a general sense by a thoughtful 
scholar of the 18th century, the president. Charles do 
Drosses, who, in his work Jtu did tv den Jtievie /rttchf*, 
strung a number of facts relating to savages on a theory 
tracing fetichism in Egyptian and classic mythology and 
in modern life. Comte, the French philosopher, gave 
great currency to the term by employing it to characterize 
what he regarded as a great and necessary stage in the 
theological development of humanity,- a state 41 phut ou 
meins prononee, mais ordinairement trfcs durable, do pur 
fetichioin, constaminent characterise par Tensor Jibro et 
direct de tendance primitive it coneevoir tous lew corps 
exterieurs quelronrpies, naturels ou artificiels, coniine 
amines d’une vie csscri tie) lament analogue ii la n6tre, avec 
des simples differences mutuelles d’intensite.” .... 

[The extraordinary savage belief of LYOANTHROPY 
is the subject of an Article under that title, in Vol. 15.] 

THE HFF;R:VV INVASION Of ENGLAND. 

From Article (8 pages) ty ISRAEL DAVIS, Harriskr-Ol-Luw. 

JeW8. The Jews were readmitted into 

England by Cromwell on the application of Alanassch ben 
Israel ; and the Spanish and Portuguese Jews from Amster- 


T>ni.wi Theosophy, Kabbalah, Rationalism, Agnosticism, and Idolatry are discussed in the Tenth Edition. 



stows, and inspired the most admirable act 

IGOtt. TUo city of London, wliiuh won afterward* to aid uwioiin « bmuffht about the freedom, happiness, 

"« , M » wu rfaUy In tlio t, mancipation of the down, ^titioned iwaut i«n»S aw ^oLi aa orou^ut a rti ’f tvrannv 

th.© council in the ftr»V ycavw of the xentoratiorv to remove and ptutoe of nationH - at o ^ t yVBXi y, 

the competing .Iivw'ihIi inuruUaiiltt, "but, thin ami other at another breaking ltB chains, HOW calling into CXlBtBTlCe 
l>etitions being unsuccessful, a synagogue was built and 1 and fostering a new and brilliant civilization, then the 
i cemetery was acquired, although up deadly foe to progress, science, and art. 

to fifty years ago doubt was sometimes expressed whether : Religious, like living organisms, have a history, and 
Israelites, even if }>om j n the country, could hold laud in therefore t his is to be studied first, so far as it can be 
England, The right of Jewish charities to hoid Jam! was known, — how they rise and spread, grow and fade away • 
clearly established by an Act passed in lHt6< The Jews how far they arc fiie creations of individual genius, and 
wore too few in number to l>e visited with sweial din- how far of the genius of nations and communities ; by what 


abilities , but suffered from the genera I ojxiralion of the 
Tests Acts, which excluded them from political, civil , and 


laws, if it is possible to discover them, their development is 
ruled ; what are their relations to philosophy, science, and 


municijtal offices, from the bur , <fce., and could be invoked I art, to the state, to society, and above aJJ to ethics; what 


to prevent them from voting at parliamentary elections, / is their mutual historical relation, that is, if ono of them 
Jacob Abendana and David Nieto arc rabbinical writers I sprang from another, or if a whole group are to be derived 


who flourished in England in the 17th and curly in the 
18th centuries. In 1 72/5 Sarmento, a mathematician, was 
(like Gomixjrtz and others after him) made a Fellow of 
the Jloyal Society. Emanuel Morales da Costa was secre- 
tary and librarian of the society a few years later (died 
176*9). Sir Solomon Medina financed the commissariat 
in the duke of Marlborough's eamiiaigns. Hut the 
Sephardic immigration is best known by the converts to 
Christianity whom it supplied, as Isaac Disraeli, and his 
son Lord Beoconsfield (who was baptized at the age of 
twelve), David Ricardo, the Lojhjb family, and others. 
Conversion to Christianity was encouraged by a statute of 
Anne (re]>ealed in 184G), which compelled Jewish parents 
to make an allowance to their children who embraced the 
dominant faith. German J**ws began to immigrate in 
large numlxjrs after the accession of the house of Hanover. 
English statesmen soon jwroeived what important contri- 
butions the business ability of the Jews was capable of 
rendering to the wealth of the country in which they 
settled, but the enlightened appreciation of the governing 
class was long in making its way among the electors. Jn 
1753 Mr Pelham passed liis Jewish Naturalization Act, 
which was repealed the next year owing to popular clamour, 
“No more Jews, no wooden shoes,” becoming as influ- 
ential a refrain as Lillihurlero 

[ The recrudescence of Anti-Semitism is ably traced in an 
Article under that title by LUC I EN WOLF in Vol, 25 .] 

THE HISTORY OF RELIMON. 

From the Article (Id pages) hy Prof* L, P, TIELE, Univer- 
sity of Leyden, 

Religions.— The comparative historical 

study of religions is one of the means indispensable to 
the solution of the difficult problem What is religion ? — 
the other being a psychological study of man* It is one 
of the pillars on which not a merely Bjxjeulufcive and 
fantastic, and therefore worthless, but a sound scientific 
philosophy of religion should rest. Still, like every de- 
triment of study, it has its aim in itself. This aim is 
not to satisfy a vain curiosity, but to understand and 
explain one of the mightiest motors in the history of 
mankind, which formed as well as tore asunder nations, 
united as well as divided empires, which sanctioned the 
most atrocious and l>arbarous deeds, the most cruel and 


from a common parent, or if they only borrowed from one 
another and were subject to one another’s influence ; lastly, 
what, place is to be assigned to each of those groups or 
single religions in the universal history of religion. .... 

[ The histories of the World's Religions are all traced, 
each under its own heading, in the Tenth Edition of En- 
cyclopedia Britannica , ] 

THE CREED Of MILLIONS. 

From the Articles ( 16 pages) by T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, 
Ph,D., LLJ), 

Buddhism.— -Since the article on Buddhism 
in the ninth edition of this work was written nearly 
the whole of the works composed in the earliest period 
of Buddhism liavo l**en edited in the original Mi, 
chiefly through the Pali Text Society. A few works 
of the second jx*riod have been edited in the original 
Pali or Sanskrit, and a number of books of later 
Buddhism have appeared in the various languages of 
Eastern Asia. To appreciate the additions thus mado to 
our knowledge it is necessary to remember that the 
Buddha, like other Indian teachers of his period, taught 
by conversation only. A highly educated man (according 
to the education current at the time) speaking constantly 
to men of similar education, he followed the literary habit 
of his day by embodying his doctrines in set phrases 
(s divas), on which ho enlarged, on different occasions, in 
different ways. Writing was then widely known. Hut 
the lack of suitable writing materials made any lengthy 
books impossible. Such stitras were therefore the recog- 
nized form of preserving and communicating opinion. 
They were catch -words, as it were, memoria tevhnica, 
which could bo easily remembered, and would recall the 
fuller expositions that hud been based upon them. In the 
Buddha’s time the Brahmins had their sfltras in Sanskrit* 
already a dead language. He purposely put his into the 
ordinary eon versa tional idiom of the day, that is to say, 
into Tali, When the Buddha died these sayings were 
collected together by his disciples into what they call the 

Four NikfLyas, or “ collections.” 

[DEAN FARRAR writes the Article JESUS CHRIST ; the 
BISHOP Of RIPON writes that on the OHRISTIA N CHURCH ; 
and Cardinals V AUCHAN and QIBBONS write of the 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH .] 


Remember that these extracts represent a mere portion of the space allotted to the subject of religion. 
In the Tenth Edition of the Ena/ctopcedia Britannica is related tne history of every race-development, 
is traced the origin of every belief, is narrated the biography of Mahomet, of Buddha, of Confucius, 
of the prophets and founders of every creed and sect and of every significant religious movement. 




mHE subjects of Ethno- 
logy and Religion are 
so vast that no account of 
their survey in the Ency- 
clopcedia Britannica, which 
comprehends every aspect 
of them, has been possible 
in the preceding pages of 
Extracts. Let us take a 
matter about which you 
seek information, and so 
test the range of the vol- 
umes. You want to know 
about the practico of Can- 
nibalism. You have heard 
of the custom in connexion 
with Polynesians, the Abo- 
rigines of Australia, the 
North American Indians, 
the Tierra del Fuegians. 
The Aztecs, too, the 
autochthonous inhabitants 
of Mexico, worshipped their 
war-god Iluitzilopochtli by 
human sacrifice, and the 
limbs of the victims were 
oaten in the feasts which 
formed part of the festivals. 
A.nd Cannibalism is often 
but a feature of savage wor- 
ihip, of Fetiehism, Anim- 
sm, Totemism, Taboo; it 
is, in fact, religious in its 
riggificance. All informa- 
tion concerning this and 
dndred subjects of savage 
worship can be found in the 
fenth Edition. 
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The Article THEISM embrace* a 
survey of primeval Religious Ideas, 
with notices of Polytheism, Mono- 
theism, Trinitarianlsm, Unltarlan- 
ism. Deism, Mysticism, Agnosti- 
cism ; and the story of the World’s 
Belief In a God is told In such 
Articles as DEI8M, THEOSOPHY, 
KABBALAH, RATIONALISM, 
IDOLATRY, IMAGE W0R8HIP. 

The Article 

CANNIBALISM 

5m by E. B. TYLOR, LL.D., F.R.S. 
The Article 

POLYNESIA 

in by Rkv. S. ,T. WHITMEK 

FET1CHISM 

is by WALTER IIEPWORTH. 

AUSTRALIA 

is by R. ACTON. 


MEXICO (Aztecs) 

is by K. H. TYI.OK, LL.I)., F.R.K., 
and Prof. A. H. KEANK. 

TABOO 

in by J, G* FRAZER, M.A., who hIho 
contributes the interesting Article* 

TOTEMISM 


ANIMISM 

is by A C. OUGHTER LONIE. 

TIERRA DEL FUEGO 

is by Prof. A. H. KEANE, and 

LYCANTHROPY 

by J. F. M'LENNAN, LI*B. 


rpHE Tenth Edition con- 
-*■ tains many articles 
which tell of all that ex- 
ploration and research have 
discovered about Man- 
Eating among Races of 
Man. Now take the races 
themselves. Yon want to 
learn particulars of ethno- 
logical puzzles. The Enrih 
dopa'tUa Britannica tells 
you all about 

MAN IN AFRICA 
MAN IN ALGERIA 
MAN IN AMERICA 
MAN IN ARABIA 
MAN IN ASIA 
. MAN IN AUSTRALIA 

under the head of each 
country. But, among 
others, it also has Articles 
on 

AMERICAN INDIANS, 
ANDAMAN ISLANDERS, 
BUSHMEN, The BONGO, 

The AINUS of JAPAN, 
HOTTENTOTS, COPTS, 

SLAVS, COSSACKS, 

ESKIMOS, FIJIANS, MAORIS. 


The Gods of all Nations 
are described in the Tenth 
Edition, <?.</. : 

Apollo, Athena, Juno, 
Jupiter, Mars, Bel, 
Astarte, Ammon, 
Anubls, Isle, Osiris, 
Baal, Ra, Moloch. 
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IdkuntalA " : drama by 
EAlldAsa 7 397a ; 13 829«; 
21 2H5d; translations 13 
740b t 30 8 1 2a. 

14k untold ” : by Iswar Chan 
dra 28 607n. 

lAkunlalA " • overturn by 
Goldmark 28 22a. 
JakuntHia N&t.ak " 11 849c 
kura 23 433c. 
kurada Gala 33 359b. 
kura-JIma 32 879d ; 23 

672d, 

kurpada 34 48 P12. 

,kuru 4 Nib. 

.kasha: son Min nsaka. 

.ky: neoSakl: town, KuiiJa. 
■kya: monastery, Tibet PI 
IV 23 337 ; 23 34Uc; 23 
340a. 

kya: water-wheel 28 502b. 
kya lamas 14 229o; 23 

940a. 

kya Muni: baa Buddha, 
iky a Pundlta 23 340a, 
kya flinhai son Buddha. 
Lkya-gdngma 23 340c, 
ikya-Jong-ohu 23 340b. 
ftkya-pa lamas: aco Bakya 
lamas. 

fckyas : clan 4 424d ; 1 2 780a; 

28 433a. 

Miyet-al-Abld: boo 8aklet-el- 
Abd. 

Bkyla 84 34 PI. 

al: river, India 10 714b. 

rivor, hint lift 34 33 H6. 
al (Khoren robueta): tree 2 
893c! ; 8 406a; 11 833ft; 18 
478b; 17 341a; 18 7ld; 28 
82ft; plnntatlonn of 20 
108c ; silkworms on 12 
752a. 

- Acetnxella; boo Potassium 
blnoxaiato. 
al, Hill of 13 556c. 
al do Inghlltorra 8 787d. 
al Island and Lighthouse 34 
S3 Cl; 8 52b. 

al mirablla Glaubcrl: boo 
Glaubor’s Suit, 
al, Point, Cal., IT.B. 34 llfi 
E8. 

• t Point, Honduras 34 120 
H4. 

al KOI 34 53 C2. 
al tartarl 1 8 589b. 

• do Tomavula 7 046d. 
ala, C. K. 82 3fi0a, 

», G. A. H. 32 379d; 28 
980a; aa loader welter 31 
177a; founder of “Temple 
Bar 1 ’ 3 2 m. 
ala: rivor 18 637a. 

town, Morocco: see Bhella. 
-, town, Sweden 3 2 379(1; 

34 90 K7; 18 m&. 

*, town, Turkey in Asia 34 
96 G6. 

ala del Cambio, Perugia 8 
773d. 

ala Cnnslllna 34 32 T14. 
ala Nnrmanna 18 169d. 
alaam ; river t boo Bahr 
Balaam. 

town : ace Dar-As-Balaam. 
alaba 3 800d. 

Udbat Jang: ruler of Hy. 
derabftd 10 09d; 12 42Rd. 

• Eh An: ruler of Junugarh 
13 773d. 

alabre 34 120 Oil. 
altchan 84 14 F0. 
alaelft; see Alcacer-do-Bul. 
ilad 1 294d. 

alada, Laguna: boo Laguna 
Balada. 

aladaa 34 12i F9. 
alado: armour 2 538d; 11 
037d; 28 869b. 
aladero 18 762d. 
aladlllo: town, Buenos Alroa, 
Argentina 34 124 Ell. 

>, town, Cordoba, Argentina 
94 124 E10. 

> town, Mendoza, Argentina 
34 1ft D10. 

> Klo : seo Rio Boladillo. 
Madia 7 753a; 2 260a; 2 

723d; 18 588c ; Jerusalem 
conquered by 8 028a; 

Joppa taken by 13 740c ; 
Knights Tompfnrs defeat 
23 161 a ; Richard I's I 

truee wPh 20 540c. 

Uadln tithe 11 658a; 21 

484b; 23 88b. j 

alado t river, Arlz., TLB, t see 
Balt River. I 

> town, Ark., U.8, 34 86 

J8. 


8 alado town, Chile 34 124G9. 

— (El Salado) : town, Mexico 
34 119 J5. 

Salado: town, N. Mex., U.8. 

34 110 L4. 

— , town, Oreg., IT.S. 34 112 
B2. 

— , town, Sahara 34 53 L6. 

— , river, Hpaln.- battle of 22 
3l9d ; 22 32.1ft ; 2 3 65e. 

— , town, Tex., U.H. 34 NN K7. 
Bahia del: see Bahia del 
Balndo. 

— Crock 3 4 86 J3. 

— , Laguna: boo Laguna 8n 

lado. 

— , Klo: soo Klo Salado. 

Salado- Asunga 34 55 L7. 

Balngft 34 u4 F8. 

HAlagird 2 710b. 

Salognuc: net: tsalignac. 

Balagur 8 344(1. 

Sift] agora 34 13 D9. 

Salas ram 1 34 41 J6. 

Halan al-din: see HaladJn, 

Halah Bey 18 6l2d. 

Balah od-Poen ; sec Rnlndln. 

Balfth el-Kesudl 18 91 lb. 

Halftli Oltt : etc In Halah. 

Halah a 10 755d. 

Halaherry de Valleyllcld: sco 
Vnllcyflehl. 

Halahlyeh : sec Hnlihlch. 

HhIiiIoIi, Es 34 53 P7. 

Baluino: Italiun painter 21 
497d. 

Balalrsk (Salalr) : mountain 
range 23 43Nb; 28 337(1; 

28 338b. 
town 23 439b. 

Hulak 34 70 1)3. 

Halaka (Murza Balak): town 
34 55 Q.'i, 

Halaka: loin clnfh 18 172c. 

Hninley Island 34 39 N5. 

Haliim b. MlshkAm 18 557d. 

— b. ZlyAd 18 567d. 

Salami : town, Guatemala 34 

120 E4: 8 89c; 28 14Dd. 

— , town, Honduras 34 120 J5. 
Halamad, El: sec El Salamud. 
Hulantanca : province 21 

20Jb and 3 2 380b; 34 So 
F4; 3 564a; 22 398ft. 
town, Chile 34 124 CIO, 

— , town, Mexico 34 UB H7 j 
22 145c. 

town, N.Y., TT.B. 34 7i 
K7. 

— (Halmanticn) : town, Spain 
21 203c and 3 2 380c ; 34 
80 G4; 3rd cent. PI VI 20 
776; 11th, 13Lh, 14th ami 
13th cents. PI VII 2 2 304 ; 
buttle of. 1812 8 304h ; 24 
4146b i cathedral 2 433a : 21 
067a; council of 23 164d ; 
pop,, 1897 32 742b: nnivor 
Sily Of 8 81b; IB 168c; 22 
H18d; 23 839c; 3 2 743b. 

— , Wost; see West Halamnuca, 
Halamuiider : in “ Physio- 
logos “18 7b. 

" Balanmnder “ : horse 29 
334b. 

Salamanders (Salamandrida) : 
characters of 1 7G0e ; 1 
77la ; olfactory organa 22 
166b; skull 1 760U. 

Halamandra 21 804b ; 21 205a ; 

1 753ft; affinity with 

Axolotl 18 R27c; recref*- 
cenco 82 196c; spermato- 
zoon (111) 20 4tlc. 
Salamandrida: see Salaman- 
ders. 

Sabunandrinn 1 709c. 

Ralamanio: river 34 92 E3. 
Salamat: tribe 34 55 LB; 22 
279b. 

Balsmbnr Pass 34 40 D2, 
Halambria (Feneus, renelus. 
Penoios, Balamvlra) 34 36 
FI; T1 T 11 80; Pi III 18 
l!J6; 28 245 Map; 14 814b: 

28 89b; In the Vale of 
Tempo 23 298d. 

Rslamgyo 18 Wd. 

Halaminu 34 122 1 19: 28 470d. 
Baluminlos, Zeus 11 95d, 

Balamis (Eolourl, Kuluri): 
island, Greece 21 205a : 

34 36 M3; 3 57; T1 I 11 
NO; Albanian settlers 28 
246d- Phoenician settle- 
ment. 11 93d. 

battle of 11 100b ; JSglna's 
share in 1 I8lc; Aristides 
at 2 503b; Saraothraclan 
contingent 21 250d ; 

Themlstoclos and 28 VP a 
(H agios Berglos, * 
itantla): town, Cyp' <•. i* « i, , | 
905c; 23 874b: 9 * 1,1 1 

PI 1118 92; Pi . tl 


Balamis Strait Lighthouse 34 
36 Hi. 

BalAmj^a 17 512 Map; 17 

“ SahinimbtO novel l>y Flau- 
bert llftwlS 415b. 
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“ Bnlftinmbb 
iteyer 
Halumon, 

Sal-ummonluc 
622b; proper! Ii 
volcanic 10 241. 

Halumon i a 34 02 G4. 

HalHinouri 17 70.IC 
Hal/imvria: se<* Halnmbi 
BAlatuii 17 N45u, 

Snhuuirollo 3 420b. 

Malang Island (Halanga, .him. 

seylou) 34 43 i’ll , 18 32la! 
Hulungora: hoc Boliingor. 
HalHukft!:;en : v('v Hlaukiunon. 
Hulankl ; see ritniul 
Balanx (BalmonidiiM 21 221b; 
(‘huructoristicH 21 22ld; 
distribution 12 H7!)d. 
Balapla 2 210d ; 0 3l«a; foun- 
dation 20 626a; Marcollus 
takes 18 532d. 

Solar ei farmer 4 14b. 

HalAr Jung. Sir (Mir Turab) 
3 2 3H0d, 

HrtlAf', Hiiyyld 18 73b. 

Hftlurl 34 5U KI5. 

Hiilnrift, Via : see Via Bularia. 
Huiuro, Ponte : sec Ponte 
Salaro. 

Hillary (irtib 28 f»Ni<-. 

Salas Barlmdlllo, A. <1, de 22 
358a. 

Salas: town, Baluchistan 34 
40 M7. 

— town, Lerlda, Hjtaln 34 
20 02 . 

— , town, Oviedo, Spain 34 20 
FI; 18 H4b; manufactures 
31 3M3u. 

— do los Infantes 34 20 J2, 

Balassi! trlbo 13 446d; 11 

442b. 

Balassye 18 196d. 

HalAii : jiruyer 16 553b. 

Halftt: river 2 602 m; 10 N3a, 

— Tabrus (Tambrosh Chan- 
nel) 2 2 f)2d. 

Halutan (Helatan), Caiio 34 48 
1)5; 26 312 Map. 

Salatliu : physiologist 22 

155d. 

Holathlnl: see Wandering Jew. 
“HalathiQl, Tim immorLal " 6 
696b. 

Salathus PI VTT 18 516. 
Balutlga: department, Java 13 
605d. 

— , village, Java 13 600c. 
Halfttls: king 7 735c. 

Hftlfttruku 34 G3. 

HulAtura 21 292b. 

HAlAturlyu: grumronrlan 
l'Anlnl. 

Habit y 34 34 E3. 

Halftvut Pass 26 619b, 
Halavorry, C. A, 18 676a. 

• F. 8. de 10 67Hc. 

SalHvery (Hulaverry); 

34 122 K6; 18 67(c. 
Hnlavina 34 124 KO 
Hftliiwat 34 3N M2. 

Baluwattl iSalftwati, Halwntti) 
Island 34 4N H5; 17 389c. 
Hftlawlgnmt 12 H26U. 

HftUyft 34 41 H8. 

Halayer : see Haleyer. 

Hal ft-y -Gomez 34 121 K8. 
Hftla7.Hr, t . G. de 17 761a. 

— , Don F, L. de: see islft, J. 

F. d«. 

G. de 0 Nl7e. 

Halaxar MHH. 14 532(1. 

HftlftZOS 20 492 h. 

Balftsift: Tiiountnin 3 2 222c. 

— (HftldzJe) ; village 20 492a; 
34 53 L7. 

ftalhacum: see Boz-dagh. 

Hal lmi (rfulbye). treaty of 12 
«03b; 21 22Hc. 

Salbukus-Kaduius 28 718a , 

Hftihorg 3 2 379(1. 

HillbO : see Helhu. 

Halbrls 34 If) KO. 

HalbyO' see SMb* 4 ' 
Salcamayliua, J •» 

18 6t9c. 

Salcedo- p 4 '• h 
Balcey Y* 

Halchft 1 J ,,;i 

Bale 

: , 


see 


town 


Saldanha, Count of (Oliveira e 
Daun) 19 353a; Don Miguel 
defeated by 16 89Ub-. at 
Torres Vadras 33 3Hic. 
Saldanha Bay *4 57 07 j 8 
43a, 

Balde town 84 54 (’6 ; 32 
513d; 21 660d. 

H ft hi Ida* 13 133b, 

Haldorfcr: engraver 26 303c. 
Halduba (Zaragoza) 24 77oo. 
Hiildz.lc : see Halazic, 

Halo, J. B. 33 (MWb. 

— , Sir K. 1 230c ; 12 807(1; 16 
606C, 

Hale : pool : roo Saloo. 
town, Burma 34 43 In 
hnvti, England 21 20,u- and 
3 2 oMu; 34 7 l)o ; 26 
74l)a. 

• , town, Italy 34 31 K5. 

Hulo ijktown, Morocco : sco 
Morocco. 

Halo : "vit. Victoria 34 51 (17, 
Halo: ^nw 2 1 205d and 3 2 
UHloWumimlRory 21 209a; 
of )alM% 271a; 20 300h; 
21 20 (%aA 2 225c ; ludiclftl 
21 2llllSAgl shit ion 21 
iiONc; unWlTcu 30 2.<0b; 
pal cut rlflitn 16 OMia; 
of imrsonal cHtahi 21 207c: 
24 373a ; kon^Miuw 20 
700b; 21 2»ji(l ; Iji J l'olliuui 
21 20U«; taxatiiCpL 23 
NHd ; in Ulster , 

United H talcs 21 W, 

— , Bill of: SCO Bill of Halo 

— of Food and Drugs 
(1H75) 11 10ft; 25 N9e 
2 2 400c. 

— (1H99) 28 91a; 28 18la,. 
board of agriculture under 
27 362b ; dairy produce 

27 ikIOtl : dlstrlot council 
under 30 32iia, 

- of Goods Act 32 981c ; 
brokers under 2 8 403d; 
drunkard's lliibHIty under 

28 481 b ; gaming 28 5H3C: 
Infant liability under 27 
222c ; 20 4N;)c; lien 30 

220ft. 

Halo Gulf 34 48 E6. 

Halo of Liquors on Hiinday 
(Ireland) Act 22 656c. 
Rfticalua 34 5ILA1. 

Hal ha rock 34 Si J.4. 

Halflo (Hall) : river, Guade- 
loupe, West Indies 34 118 
BN. 

— , river, Martinique, West, 
Indies 34 118 Li). 

— (Haiti, Huloh, Hall, Halloa, 
Hla): town. Morocco 34 54 
E2; 2 0 192b. 

— Bay 2 2 64ib. 

Hiiloob 7 727d. 

Haloh ; Mameluke chief 8 547c. 
Huloh: town: sec Huloe. 

— Island 28 7lJa. 

Haleljer; seo H/iloynr. 

HuloJyor: seo Haley or, 

Hulol: French pool, 0 G50o; 0 

655(1. 

Halo in : district, India 21 

210b and 3 2 3N4d; 17 
12fkl; pop, 30 419a. 

, town, Ala., U.8, 3* 84(15. 

, town, Ark., U.B. 34 wi J2. 

, town, Capo Colony 34 57 
H7. 

. town, Col., U.8. 34 10° . 
town, Conn., U.B, 9 I 
F4. 

town, Fin., U.fi. ' i in ,• . 

, town, Gcr. S v ' 

57 B2. 1 1 , , , | 1 , 

— , town, Gc- ' M fU 
town, ‘ 


Salem: town, Okln., U-H. 34 
106 D4. 

— , h»wn, Oreg,, U.H. 21 2llb 
and 32 34 112 H2. 

17 K25b. 

— , town, Pa., U.H. 34 73 J5. 
— , town, Paloxtlne : see 

Jerusalem. 

— , sec Halim. 

, town, h U.S. 34 79 Htf. 
town, H, Dak., U.H. 34 160 
G3. 

— , town, Tctiti,. U.H, 34 N3 
1 * 2 . 

-, town, Tex.. U.H. 34 NN 07. 

, town, Utah, U.H. 34 113 
1/J. 

town, Va., U.fl. 34 76 i'll 
town, W. Va., U.H. 84 77 
E2; 33 HU4u. 

• town, WIs., ir.R 34 97 K9, 
town, Wyo., U.H. 34 IIIN 
PN. 

- Conler : town, Ind,, U.H 
34 92 Fl. 

-- Cenler ; town, E.Y., U.H. 
34 69 P9. 

- Center.- town, O., U.H 
91 Ffl. 

“ Halem Chapel " 31 !126c. 
Halcm Counly 3 4 72 C7. 

- Crock 34 72 (7. 

- Depot 34 (Ml ,111. 

"Salem Gazelle'* 10 Wib. 
Halcm Harbor 34 67 1,2 j 

612a. 

Now; see Now Halcm. 

— , North: see Norlh Halorn, 
utli Halem. 
Halom. 
Garibaldi 


34 


13 


(R Ac% — i Mouth : soo Hold 
; (INajf West.: see West 
^ gialcml 34 ,TJ Jilt; 
4 Va Id. 28 587(1. 
r J^uuvlllc 34 74 
o town, Inv 

il ^aud 34 14 W 

— T feutn Mull i 


F6. 

ornosH, Hoot- 
K6. 

Mull. Hcol lifnd 34 


iana) 34 41 .15; 


Mg.) 7 032b. 



—7 town, 

15 

Salon i 

:»■ 

Hfilonla’ 1 , 

Halnjddai 
Hal on n 
Hnlona. Ml 
Halontlnos, 

6Ha, 

Halcnto 34 32 
Mulct: 21 211c; 

Nl«a, 

Kale re 34 64 FH. 

Kalenic: ornithologist 18 6a; 

6 686a ; 12 imF. 

Salomes 34 IK mi. 

Halorno, (J. U 10 :«)5a. 
Hulorno: province 34 .12 H14: 

2 46d; pop. 13 44Hd. 

— (Haloruum) : town 21 211d 
and 3 2 3a r >c; 34 32 1113, 
34 32 Vi); PI V 13 447; 
brmizo work 16 74d; Gills- 
card captures 20 596d; 
medical school 16 HOGb; 
22 675o; 3 3 6611); Ht 

Mail how's relics 16 6»3c, 
university 
212b; 2-^ 


HftP . 
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609b. 
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ARMY & NAVY 



|AR, and all that pertains to War, has been so much in the public mind during the last few years tnat it wouia 
be almost well to forget its existence, were it not a fact that the surest way to limit its occurrence is to be 
prepared for it During a time of unexampled national strain, of resources taxed to a serious extent, 
nothing has been more remarkable than the fact that no Power deemed it wise even to threaten the British 
possessions in any quarter of the globe. The national lesson thus learnt of being ready, 41 to the last 
gaiter-button,” is at the root of the teaching of M. Bloch, who believes that the final cessation of warfare 
will be due to the ever-increasing precision and deadliness of the weapons supplied to the world’s armies. 

The time, indeed, seems dose at hand when the Great Powers, with the help of the blue-spectacled Professor working in 
his laboratory, will be awed into peaceful arbitration by the appalling weapons with which they will menace one another ; that, 
in fact, warfare will perfect itself into non-existence. It is curiously ironical that the great advances of civilisation should be 
accompanied by such refinements in the barbarous arts of war. When the First Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
appeared, Englishmen were living in the age of the mussle-looder, of the comparatively harmless round shot, and of the 
picturesque three-decker. To-day warfare has been made a thousandfold more terrible by the invention of the submarine 
boat, by the deadly Lyddite shell, and by the quick-firing machine-gun. 

You have but to turn to the pages of the Tenth Edition, and to read such Articles as ORDNANCE, TACTICS, 
MACHINE GUNS, TORPEDO, and SHIP (SUBMARINE), to realise how much truth lies in M. Bloch’s optimistic 
prophecies. The survey of modern warfare in all its scientific horror offered the reader in the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
indeed complete, and he will find many hours of valuable reading in such Articles as COMMAND OF THE SEA, by Vice- 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, K.C.B., and NAVIES, in which Lord Brassey and Lieutenant Carlyon Belloirs write from their 
special knowledge on problems of Naval Supremacy and Naval Policy vital to England’s future. The few extracts here 
subjoined serve but as sign-posts to the endless roads of knowledge which lie open to the possessor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


F' MAN!) ^ DANCER. 


From tfo Article (14 pages) Ini Vtoo- Admiral Sir CYPRIAN 
BRIDGE , K.<\h, 

Sea. Power. Liko many other things, 

sea-po\u»r is composed ol several elements. To roach the 
highest degree of officaey it should In* bused upon u 
population naturally maritime, and on an ocean commerce 
naturally developed rather than artificially enticed to extend 
itself. Its outward and visible sign is a na\y, strong in 
the discipline, skill, and coinage of ft numerous pertonncJ 
habituated to the sea, in the number and quality of its ships, 
in the excellence of its inntt'nel y and in tin 1 efficiency, scale, 
security, and geographical position of its arsenals and 
bases. History lias demonstrated that sea power tliUB eon 
ditioned cun gain any purely maritime object, can protect 
the trade and the communications of a \n idcly-cxtended 
empire, and while ho doing can ward off from its shores a 
formidable invader. There are, however, limitations to be 
noted. Left to itself its ojieration is confined to the water, 
or at auy rate to the inner edge of a narrow zone of coast. 
It prejiares the way for the advance of an army, the work 
of which it is not intended, and is unable to i>erform. 
Behind it, in the territory of which it guards the shores, 
there must lx; a land-force adjusted in organization, cqui]>- 
ment, and nuinlwrs to the circumstances of the country. 
The possession of a navy does not permit a sea-surrounded 
State to dispense with all fixed defences or fortification ; 
but it does render it unnecessary and indeed absurd that 
they should lw abundant or gigantic. The danger which 
always impends over the sea-power of any country is that, 
after being long unused, it may lose touch of the sea. 
The revolution in the constructive arts during the latter 
half of the 1 9th century, which has also been a ix*riod ot but 
littlft'iriterrupted naval peace, ami the universal adoption 
of mechanical appliances, both for shifi-propulsion and for 


many minor services, . . . makes the danger mentioned more 
menacing in the present age than it has ever been bofore. 


[See the Article SEA ( COMMAND OF), by same Author.] 

IS THE TORPEDO EFFECTIVE ^ 

From the Article (Bh pages) by Rear-Admiral SYDNEY 
M . EARDLE Y-WILMOT. 

Torp#dO. ...... It is difficult to say what 

place the Whitehead torjicdo will take in the next great 
naval war, ami whether it is destined to fulfil those 
expec tat ions which the exjienditure allotted everywhere to 

this branch would seem to warrant Though the 

armament of all battleships and cruisers is not considered 
complete without an installation of Whitehead torpedoes, 
there is no instance of either suffering injury from one of 
their own class employing this weapon in recent wars. At 
the battle of Yalu, between the Chinese and Japaneso 
fleets, torpedoes were discharged by the former, but none 
took effect. The Japanese trusted solely to gun-fire. In 
the war between Spain and the United States the inferiority 
of Admiral Ccrvcra’s squadron to that under Admiral 
Sampson might at the battle of Santiago have been to 
some extent counterbalanced by a skilful and vigorous use 
of torpedoes. If, instead of striving only to oscai»e, a bold 
dash had been made for the American ships, the Spanish 
cruisers rapidly approaching end on to the foe, enveloped 
in the smoke of their own guns, should — some at least-- 
have got within torpedo rango without fatal injury. 
Closing each other at a speed of 10 knots only, they would 
cover an interval of 6000 yards in 9 minutes — a short 
timo in which to disable a ship by gun-fire under such 
conditions. But Cervera elected to offer a passive resist- 
ance only, and while suffering destruction wrought no 
material injury ujKm his opponents. On the other hand, 
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there have been several instances of large warships being 
sunk by locomotive torpedoes discharged from small craft. 
During the Chilian revolutionary war of 1891, a battleship, 
the Blanco Encalada, of 3500 tons, waB attacked in 
Caldera Bay by two torjiedo vessels — the Lynch and 
Condcll—*Qt 750 tons. They entered the bay at dawn, the 
Conddl loading. This vessel fired three torpedoes which 
missed the ironclad ; then the Lynch , after one ineffective 
shot, discharged a second torpedo, which struck the Blanco 
on the side nearly amidships. The latter had o]h‘iu*d tiro 
with little result, and sank soon afterwards. A similar 
incident occurred in 1894, when the Brazilian ironclad 
Aquidahan was sunk in Cathcrina Bay by the Sam/Huo — 
a torpedo vessel of 500 tons. She entered the Iwty at 
night, and first discharged her bow torpedo at the iron- 
clad, which missed ; she then fired a broadside torpedo, 
which struck and exploded against the bow of the 
Aquidahan . It caused a great shock on board, throwing 
an officer on tho bridge into the water. The vessel sank 
soon afterwards, and the Samjxiio escaped uninjured. 

After tho defeat of the Chinese at sea, their remaining i 
ships took refuge in the lmrl>our of Wei-hai-wei, Here i 
they were blockaded by the Japanese fleet, which, having 
a number of torpedo - boats, made several determined 
attacks uj>on tho ships inside. After one or two attempts, 
foiled by the obstructions placed by the Chinese to bar 
tho ]Mi«sagc, the Japanese boats succeeded in torpedoing 
several ships, and thus exj>edited the reduction of the 

place 

[ORDNANCE (see diagram on fi. T72), MACHINE GUNS, 
SMALL ARMS, FORTIFICATiON, CAVALRY, NAVIES 
(COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF), arc a few of the headings 
under which National Defence is treated .] 


IS THE DAY OF THE “DIRECT ATTACK" 
OVER P 

From the Article (8 pages) by Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM 
CLARKE, KAJM.G., Ji'.li'i S # , Governor of Victoria, 

Australia , and Major t JACKSON, It.L\ 

Fortification. — At tho same time, on 

account of flatter trajectories, the increased tendency to 
ricochet, and in the British service tho alxandonmcmt of ! 
common shell for field guns, their power against earthworks ; 
was if anything diminishing, and the introduction of \ 
smokeless powder gave tho advantage of concealment to 
troops and guns behind cover, as against those advancing 
across tho open. These considerations, added to previous 
experience, might have made it clear that in future wars 
field defences properly conceived and skilfully planned 
would be more effective than ever. 


The South African War should sot these questions at rest, and 
when its lessons have been fully learnt there cun he no doubt that 
the ubo of entrenchments will rank as one of the first necessities of 
warfare. This use will be extended to the attack. The direct 
attack will seldom be attempted, and the endeavour of the nnsailant. 
will bo to outflank the defender. Since it is dear that a small 
force entrenched can resist the attack of a stronger one, it. is open to 
the attook to leave a weak foreo entrenched in front of tin* enemy's 
main position, while endeavouring to get round his Hank. Tin* 
defence may reply in tho same way, and the question will lm which 
side shall lm quickest in extending and pushing forward its Hank 
works. In such a contest mobility will lx* of the greatest import- 
ance. Snell is the disparity of strength Ix'tweon tho attack and the 
entrenched defence, that under certain conditions of ground it is 
even conceivable that the weaker foreo might surround and im- 
prison the stronger. If a frontal attack is unavoidable, the 
assaulting troops, when checked within a certain distant* of the 
jHwitiou, should not retire, hut hold on to what they have gained, 
cxtemjwming such cover oh they can ; and at nightfall rutremh 

themselves there * 

Artiflery.~~l?iM artillery projectiles may he roughly divided 
into two classes ! shrapnel uml common shell. The buliots of the 



former depend for their destructive js>wor on tho remaining velocity 
of the shell at the time when it is hurst; tho fragments of the 
latter are driven by the lmrsinfg charge of the shell. Jt follows 
that shrapnel bullets 
always fly forward, 
formlngwhttt is called 
ai 4 cone of dispersion" 
about thftliueof Hlght 
oftheshcll. At a long 
range, when the shell 
falls at a steep angle, 
shrapnel bullets have 
not enough velocity 
to 1)0 effective. It 
is usually token that 
the steepest Hlopo of 
effective shrapnel is 

about one in three (|). Fig. 2. 

Thus a man lying 
behind a bouldcr'3 foot high (see Fig. 1) would be protected against 
I a shrapnel bullet ; similarly a man in tho trench shown in Fig. 2 
would be safe 

! [For modem aspect of warfare see WAR, SEA POWER , 
i COMMAND OF THE SEA, ARMOUR, SHIP (SUBMARINES), 

I TORPEDO, ORDNANCE, &*■.] 



How the Index helps the Book- lover. 

How often it happens to us all to be haunted by the name of a book, or to be involved in an argument 
as to its merits, and yet to be unable to recall the name of its author. The New Index of the Tenth Kdition 
will be an invaluable help in such eases. 1M us take “Rob Roy on the Jordan.” We have heard the title 
often and often. Some of us have read the book years ago, but it may easily happen that no one remembers 
when it appeared nor when it was written. We have only to turn to our Inaex, with its reference under 

" Bob Roy on ths Jordan ” i 4d. | and we have at once the key to the information needed. 

The instances might be multiplied, and will vary with each reader's individual experience. We may 
wish to look up “ Golden Ass,” or “Robinson Crusoe, or “Wandering Jew,” or again we may want to know 
who was Pantagruel, or Wilfer, or Frankenstein. We have not to seek our information through the 
channel of other headings, but under each of these names the reader will find references to the passages 
which explain them. 




[ 

BATTLE-FIELD JUSTICE. 


From the Article h,j Sir JOHN SCOTT, K.C.M.O. 

Military Law.— . . . . . . The courts-martial in 
the year preceding the South African war wore over 8000 
Field numixT. The number in 3 001 exceeded 

getters! . ‘JO, 000. Tlie iiumlxT of field general courts 
court*- martial greatly increased in eonwrqueneo of the 
msrtlmL wir> u g 0M eml court-martial Jias become 
of special importance. .It is convened (1) by any officer 
in command of a detachment or portion of troops beyond j 
the seas when not on native service, where complaint is 1 
made to him that any offence has been committed by any 
perso?i under his command against the property or person 
of any inhabitant or resident in that country; or (2) by 
the commanding officer of an army corps or portion of a 
corps on active service, or by any officer in immediate 
command of a body of forces on active service where it 
appears to him on complaint or otherwise that a person 
subject to military law has committed an offence. The 
officer must be satisfied that it is not practicable, with 
due regard to the public ficrviee, to try the person by an 
ordinary court martial. The quorum of the court is three, 
if consistent with military exigencies, and each member 
must have held a commission for not less than a year. 
The quorum may be reduced when the public service 
requires it. The procedure of ordinary courts-martial is 
observed as far as possible, and the proceedings always 
should bo in writing when possible. Jlut in the circum- 
stances in which these courts are assembled, it is not 
always possible to adhere to tlm technical rules which 
obtain in the ordinary tribunals, although the broad 
principles are not violated. The evidence on a field 
general court-martial is taken on oath. The prisoner may 
cross-examine the witnesses for the prosecution, and may 
vail any available witnesses for his defence. The prisoner 
j* allowed to address the court in liis own defence. . , . 

[Military and Naval matters receive prat attention in the 
Tenth Edition, ADMIRALTY ADMINISTRATION, MARINES , 
TACTICS , GUN-MAKING , TORPEDOES , SHIPS , art but 

some of the. titles to articles dealing with the equipment and 
efficiency of the sendees.'] 


IN THE PRESENCE OF DEATH. 


From tiw Article (19 pages) by Colonel 0. F. R, 
HENDERSON , C.B, 

War. — A battle-field in the old days, J 

except at close quarters, was a comparatively safe locality, ! 
and the greater part of the troops engaged were seldom 
exposed for a long time together to a hot and continuous . 
fire. To-day death has a far wider range, and the strain 
on the nerves is consequently far more severe. Demoralize- . 

*w=. — ; ■, - — — 
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I tion, therefore, sots in at an earlier period, and it is 
more complete. When troops once realize their inferiority 
they can no longer l>o depended on. If attacking, they 
refuse to advance ; if defending, they abandon all hope of 
resistance. It is not the Josses they have actually suffered, 
but those that they expect to suffer that affect them. The 
ordeal of facing the hail of modern fire tells so heavily oil 
ordinary flesh and blood, that those who have been hotly 
engaged, if casualties have been very numerous, will 
j seldom be brought to fight again, except on the defensive, 
the same day, or even the same month. There is no 
bringing up men again and again to the attack, as in the 
day# of Napoleon ; and unless discipline and national 
spirit are of superior quality, unless even the private 
soldier is animated by something higher than the mere 
habit of mechanical obedience, panic, shirking, und whole- 
sale surrender will be the ordinary features of a campaign. 
These phenomena made themselves apparent, though in a 
less degree, as long ago as the AVar of Secession, when the 
weapon of the infantry was the muzzle-loading rifle, firing 
at most two rounds a minute, and when the projectiles of 
the artillery were hardly more destructive than the stone 
shot of Mons Meg. With tlm magazine rille, machine 
guns, shrapnel, and high explosives, they have become 
more pronounced than oven at Vionvillo or Plevna. “The 
retreat, of the .'18th (Prussian) Brigade,” writes Captain 
Hoenig, an cye-wjtness of the former battle, “forms the 
most awful drama of the great war. It had lost 53 per 
ctiiit. of its strength, and the proportion of killed to wounded 
was as !i to 4. Strong men collapsed inanimate. . . . J 
saw men cry like children, others fell prone without a 
sound ; in most the need of water thrust forth all other 
instincts ; the body demanded its rights. * Water, water,* 
j was the only intelligible cry that broke from those moving 
, phantoms. The enemy's lead poured like hail upon tlm 
| wretched remnant of the brigade; yet they moved only 
' slowly to the rear, their heads bent in utter weariness; 

! their features distorted under the thick dust that had 
gathered on faccR dripping with sweat. The strain wok 
beyond endurance. The soldier was no longer a receptive 
being ; lie was oblivious of everything, great or small. 
His comrades or his sujxwiors lie no longer recognized ; 
and yet he was the same man who lmt a short time before 
Inal marched across the battle-field shouting his marching 
chorus. A few active squadrons, and not a man would 
have escaped ! Only he who has seen men in such circum- 
stances, and observed their bearing, knows the dreadful 
imprint that their features leave upon the memory. 
Madness is there, the madness that arises from bodily 
exhaustion combined with the most abject terror. ... 1 
do not shrink,” lie adds, “from confessing that the fire of 
Mars-lu-Tour affected my nerves for months.” .... 

[The Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica also 
contains Articles on the CHINA - JAPANESE WAR, the 
SPANISH -AMERICAN WAR, and all the Wars of History , 
under the headings o f the various countries.] 


All taxpayers art* concerned with the judicious employment of public money for the purposes of 
national defence, llow often has the firing of a stray shot sounded the first note of a song of national 
triumph over a fallen enemy. To the? man who will not think facts are enemies, but to a man who never 
passes a day without mastering an obstacle of one kind or another the accumulation of valuable facts i# 
an invigorating sport. The above extracts are but a brief challenge— the stray shot that heralds the 
battle- -to the reader to come and wrestle with the mass of information on Naval and Military subjects 
which is to l>e found in the Enn/do/nvdia Britannica . The addition of an Index of more than half a 
million entries to the Tenth Edition rescues him from an infinity of fruitless labour, while in^ no way 
robbing the contest of the keen enjoyment it provides. The articles on MILITARY KITES and 
BALLOONS by Major-General Baden E S. Baden-Powell are replete with the most recent information on 
service aeronautics, and are but two examples from the mass of valuable material accessible to the possessor 
of the Tenth Edition. 




Fdrsint Hr uj’ i tilth' of it first fit tv Fhi/t of I! or <>/ Ho jk rtoif J font Ho Firs/ Fi/titon 
of t hr Etdifrlojunl iff /Irihnttiirtt, first jiitrl jtuhlishnl I 70S, row/ifrfr hi *) roltnurs 
tjtutrht , 2070 I 00 ro/t/irr/tldfrs , /itthfishnl 1771. • 

Ifow t loirs clurii ifr is sltotrn hi/ this r.Hrurt ; — 

“The expence uf building ;i common full rate, with guns, tackling, am! rigging 
is computed at 60,000/. flerling.” • 

Billow ia a fursimile ol‘ plate in the Tenth IMitioii of two lOnglish Battleships added to the Boval Navy 
within tin* last lew years, Jl.M.S, Jfnt/td (Htl; is JiHO feet lung, 7b lent beam, l > 7, 1 , feet mean 
draught, I a, non II. I*., and 14 , loO tons displacement. She cost .tMJW, |H(i ! II.M.S. t'udun'on i» 
IJOO feet Jong. 70 feet beam, t2 A feet mean draught, 10,500 tons displuemmuil, and east C77>o,ooO ' 



Km. 87.- H.M.5. Cndo nun.. 




Fin. S<I. JI.M.S. .I Hut ruts. 


nrm of a tvDical modern torpedo destroyer ih sLow 
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Tristram Shandy and the Index 

’Twrb not by (dots— by Heaven!— his life was put in jeopardy by words.— LAURENCE STERNE. 


I.' is not alone within the pages of the Enci/clo/xt'd in Jiritmiuica that the value 
of the Index will be experienced by the reader. Many an obser.ro passage in 
a book which wc may happen to be reading will lose its obscurity with the 
aid of this volume added to the Tenth Edition. A sentence lVci|uently defies 
our understanding, because we have not at our command so large a vocabulary 
as our author. His words, and not his ideas, put our life in jeopardy. Many 
of the beauties in so transparent a writer as Laurence Sterne become polished into a brighter 
fliguilioanec if we can say to ourselves that we know the meaning of each successive word. 

While the gentle eccentricities of mv uncle Tobv will alwavs command an instinctive 1 
sympathy in the mulur, u moderate wquiiiiituiKKi with that imisk'rpierp of digression, 
Tristram Shandy , will dispose him to regard those oecentricitioH exclusivity from tlm ]u»int 
of view of Mr. Slmndy, the writer’s father. That is to say, he will feel a sentimental lenience 
towards a number of observations on military tactics without the slightest- knowledge of 
what they mean. But a deeper knowledge of the book puts us into the mental atmosphere 
of uncle Toby himself. We see that lie is the reflexion of an eternal idea. For every render 
also has his hobby-horse his intellectual passion, the technical terms of which are only known 
to himself and those whose spirit lias guided their steps to the same enchanted region. 

Lot us try and follow uncle Toby closely into those pleasures of the imagination which 
lie constructed in the garden with corporal Trim, Here is Sterne’s prelude to our initiation : 

11 1 must remind the reader, in casp he has read the history of King William’s wars, -but, if he has not I then inform 
him, that one of the most memorable attacks in that siege, was that which was made by the English and Dutch upon the 
point of the advanced counterscarp, before the gate of St. Nicholas, which inclosed the great sluice or water-stop, where 
the English were terribly exposed to the shot of the cuuwn ,;u.uu and tin* * u.. -imh of St. Roch : The issue of which hot 
dispute, in three words, was this,— That the Dutch lodged themselves upon the counter-guard— and that the EngJish made 
themselves masters of the covet cU way before St. Nicholas’s gate, notwithstanding the gallantry of the French officers, 
who exposed themselves upon the ft sword in hand. 

“As this was the principal attack of which my uncle Toby was an eye-witness at Namur, the army of the besiegers 
being cutoff, by the confluence of the Maes and Sambre, from seeing much of each other’s operations, -my uncle Toby 
was generally more eloquent and particular in his account of it ; and the many perplexities he was in, arose out of the 
almost insurmountable difficulties he found in telling his story intelligibly, and giving such clear ideas of the differences and 
distinctions between the sew and * * u t . ♦ • - o p. —the glacis and covered way,— the half-moon, and T * , n - os to make 
his company fully comprehend where and what he was about. 

11 Writers themselves are too apt to confound these terms so that you will the less 
wonder, if, in his endeavours to explain them, and in opposition to many misconceptions, 
that my uncle Toby did oft-times puzzle his visitors, and sometimes himself too.” 

Every reader who is not a military expert, or whose knowledge 
of history does not extend to a definite memory of the battles and 
the wars of William 1IL, will be compelled to admit that the sense 
of the above passage is mutilated for him by his ignorance of the 
meaning of the words printed in red type. 

Now let us sec how the Index to the Tenth Edition will 
^)oint the way to the solution of his difficulties, lie has only to 
refer to the passages suggested in the adjoining fragment of the 
Index, and the meaning of each word will at once become dear to 
him by the context in which it is placed in the articles indicated. 


<!.»unfM*cnrp : in fnrflllcullon 
9 42ifl>; 9 44c, ; 28 Vila 
ronnutrgmmls : In Ion Mm 
fion 9 4-lfJlj. 

Covered why: fori Iflcudoii 9 
44.1b. 

way: tunnelling 23 t!22h 
Jtciiii hanUomsd forth (111) 9 

4.14/1. 

Glacis : In fori lftoal Ion 9 
422h; in Vauban’s tyrtcin 
9 44.1c ; 44 advanced " fill) 
9 4L*fJc; in harbour build- 
luge 11 Mda, 

Namur . town, Ticlgium 31 
70(1 ; 34 HI KH: 34 if Gif; 
17 I7Ub; 20 W7u ; archives 

3 .12 Id ; bntt.JH or (W») 12 
Hlr ; Halglum reformatory 

19 7o?lh ; capture of flfiDU) 

4 HIM. 9 bW»H: 9 -VMia; 
24 iHOh; Doll John cap 
tares 13 717(1 tanning t 
41'Jh; 1’hJlip I ha Good pur- 
chases 4 "i.tfib ; pop ( iMfjfM 

20 ltt-11); It. C. bishopric 3 
517(1. 

Ravelin 0 44.1a. 

Scarp 28 623b. 
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THE ARMY “/ THE NAVY 

In* every department of Mili- | are ^ ut un * ts a complex j 77^ p^ s 0 f the 85 Volumes 
tarv affairs, the maintenance ! 8 y stem of l° n g historical 1 abound in subjects of nautical 


of armies, the conduct of war, 
&c., the Tenth Edition is a j 
valuable and competent guide. 1 
But it is more than this ; for it j 
includes that historical review j 
of each custom or implement J 
of warfure which forms so j 
attractive a feature to the 
reader. 

You want to know how our 
ancestors fought. The Tenth 
' Edition tells you this in a 
series of articles, e.g., 

ARMS AND ARMOUR, 

ARMY, ARCHERY. 

ARTILLERY, 

BATTERING-RAM. 

BATTLE. BLOCKADE, 

FORTIFICATION ; 
and you wish to know of those 
warrior heroes of the past — 
Scipio Africanus, Belisarius, 
Charlemagne, Robert Bruce, 
the Black Prince, Earl of 
Warwick, Oliver Cromwell, 
Turcnne, Prince of Condo, 
John Sobieski, Charles XTT., 
Peter the Great, Washington, 
Sherman, Jackson, Moltke, of 
all these and many more will 
the Tenth Edition tell you. 

In the picturesque light of 
battles chronicled by the 
historian, the constitutional 
significance of military organ- 
izations is apt to escape our 
notice. We become affected 
with the smell of powder and 
smoke ; we are heart and soul 


growth. In the Tenth Edition 
we may learn the distinguish- 
ing features of Roman Equites, 
Feudal Military Service, 
K11 igh thood, Gen darmcric, 
Militia, Yeomanry, Cuirassiers, 
Condottidre, Enlistment, Mili- 
tary Costumes, Barracks, De- 
sertion, Military Taw, Martial 
Law, Pensions, Ambulance, 
Armistice. 

In authorities on Naval and 
Military subjects the Tenth 
Edition is as well equipped as 
in every other matter. The 
following arc a few of those 
who have contributed to its 
pages : — 

Sir JOHN SCOTT, K.C.M.G. 

Sir GEO. SYDENHAM CLARKE, 
K.C.M.G., F.R.S., Governor 
of Victoria, Australia. 

Vice-Admiral 

Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, K.C.B. 
Rear-Admiral 

SYDNEY M. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 

The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY, 
K.C.B., D.C.L. 

Major 

BADEN F. S. BADEN-POWELL. 

Sir NATHANIEL BARNABY, K.C.B., 
late Director of Naval Con- 
struction, Whitehall. 

Colonel Sir CHAS. NUGENT, R.E. 

Colonel Sir G. POMEROY COLLEY, 
K.C.S.I. 

The Hon. 

Sir WALTER PHILLIMORE, Bart 
Admiral Sir VESEY HAMILTON. 

Rear-Admiral W. T. SAMPSON, 
U.S.N. 


interest. Whether the reader 
be interested in blockades, in 
privateering, in piracy , or 
whether his interest centre 
more, specifically in turret-ships, 
barbette-ships, or ironclads, it is 
in the pages of these volumes 
that he will be able to pursue 
that interest with the greatest 
facility and the most instruc- 
tion. Information about prize 
courts, the management if dock- 
yards, the relative strength if 
Navies, the science of light- 
houses, (f the compass, if the 
chart ; the knowledge if Ocean 
Currents, of the Gulf Stream, 
of the mysteries of spars and 
rigging, are to be acquired from 
the Tenth Edition. Even the 
least nautical of persons has 
probably been at sea on numerous 
occasions. He will not know 
the meaning of such words as 
Capstan, Bends and Splices, 
Sextant, and many other tech- 
nical expressions. A few 
minutes with the Index of the 
Tenth. Edition will enable a 
man to satisfy himself upon 
these and all other points. 

The following are some of the 
principal articles in the Tenth 
Editiim which should be studied 
in connexion with Naval affairs: 

SEAMANSHIP, SHIP. 
SHIPBUILDING, STEAMSHIPS, 
ADMIRAL. ADMIRALTY, 
ADMIRALTY CHARTS. 

SEA, COMMAND OF, 

SEA POWER, MARINES, 
TORPEDO. SALVAGE, 
LIFE-BOAT, NAVIES, 
NAVIGATION. &C. 



EXAMPLES 

extracted from the 
many Articles on 


PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 

and the 
Spirit- World 


in every the wisest Soul lies a wo ole world of 


I'*.,- 


'LE 



|HE literature of philosophy is without end, and to the speculative mind no form of inquiry ts so attractive 
as that which leads to that borderland of knowledge and the unknown which has always been 
clothed in the twilight of Heaperides. That a philosophical principle underlies the action of most men 
is undeniable, but to comparatively few men has it been given to be able to measure the complex hazards 
of fortune in the full consciousness of an elaborate philosophic system. We hear with puzzled amusement 
that Nero fiddled while Rome burned. Yet who but the philosopher can measure the full significance of 
such an episode— the causes of the Emperor's indifference, the precise psychology of his mind when he 
was performing an action that was to serve as a permanent story for all posterity ? 

The presence of philosophy in any system of thought is all the more certain because the limits of its province can never be 
defined. Prom Heraclitus to Herbert Spencer or Nietzsche, the philosopher has made beautiful guesses at what are eternally 
insoluble problems. And here the connexion of religion with philosophy is obvious, for all religions are an attempt to 
give a common formula to philosophic thought Moreover, other subjects deal with a division or subdivision of phenomena 
in the world, but philosophy concerns herself with all phenomena. 

That the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica provides the reader with a mass of material for philosophic 
study, will be easily gathered from the few extracts which follow. And it is well to remember that all aspects of philosophy 
from the earliest to the latest schools are fully represented in the pages of this edition. The convenience of an Index 
containing more than half a million words for reference will commend itself to the student of philosophy no less than to all other 
readers of the Thirty-five Volumes. 


THE CHAMPIONS OF IDEALISM AND REALISM. 


From the Articles (68 P&&68) by Dr CAIRO, LLJh % MasUr of Jlalliol , Odm, awl THOMAS CASE, M,A., Trofmor of Moral 

am I Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. 


Metaphysics— At the present day 

realism is depised on the ground that its differentiation of 
lK>dy and soul, natural and supernatural, ignores the unity 
of being. Indeed, in order to oppose this unity of being 
to tlic realistic duality, both materialists and idealists 
nowadays arrogate to themselves the title of monists, and 
(Hill realists dualists by way of disparagement. But we 
cannot classify metaphysics by the antithesis of monism 
and dualism without making confusion worse confounded. 
Not to mention that it lias led to another variety, calling 
itself pluralism, it confuses materialism and idealism. Ex- 
tremes meet ; and those who lielievo only in ltody, and those 
who believe only in mind, have an equal right to the equi- 
vocal term “ monist.” Moreover, there is no real opposition 
between monism and dualism, for there can very well be one 
kind of being, without Iwing all body or all soul. . . . 

Now, when in surrendering theology and 

metaphysics wu have also to surrender God and the soul, 
we are not free from materialism. Positivism, however, 
shelters itself behind the vague word “phenomena.” 
Lastly, in England we have not only an influence of 
jiositivism, but also, what is more important, tho syn- 
thetic philosophy of Ilorlnsrt Sjicncor. The point of this 
philosophy is not materialism, but realism. The author 
himself says that it is transfigured realism — which is 
realism in asserting objective existence as separate from 
subjective existence, but anti-realism in donying that 
objective existence is to be known. In his Principle* of 
Psychology he twice quotes his point that “ what we are 
conscious of as properties of matter, even down to its 
weight and resistance, are but subjective affections pro- 
duced by objective agencies which are unknown and 
unknowable.” This then is his transfigured realism, 
which, as far as what is known goes, is idealism, but as 
far as what exists goes, realism — of a sort 

By thus supposing a psychical basiB to evolu- 
tion, Fcchner, anticipating Wundt, substituted a psychical 
development of organs for Darwinian accidental variation. 
Where Darwin would say that a cock has crest and spurs 
beoauso individuals happened to vary in this advantageous 


manner, Foclmor would suppose, as the inner aspect- of the 
physical organism, u “psychical impulse ” (jwyehiwhe 
Strcbvn) to fight, predisposing'thc guruis and therewith the 
offspring. Tho difficulty of such speculations is to prove 
that things apparently dead and mindless are living souls. 
Thqjr interest to the metaphysician is then opposition to 
physics on the one hand and to theism on the other. We 
have nowadays to ask ourselves whether we are to resign 
our traditional belief that- the greater part of the world is 
mere body, but that its general adaptability to conscious 
organisms proves its creation and government by God, and 
to take to the new hypothesis, which, by a transfer of 
design from God to Nature, sup] tones that everything 
physical is alive, and conducts its life by psychical im- 
pulses of its own. Fcchner himself went even farther, 
and together witli design transferred God lliinself to 
Nature* This is the subject of his last metaphysical work, 
Die Tagesnnsivht geyenilher (ler Nuehtansiv.ht (1879). Tho 
“day-view” is the view that God is the psychophysical, 
all-embracing being, the law and consciousness of the 
world ; as opposed to the “ night- view,” according to which 
the world is not throughout psychical, but consciousness 
appears only transiently in men and animals, while the rest 
of tho world is dark night. The “day-view,” which is 
Fechner’s, resembles the views of Hegel and Lot mi in its 
I>anthcistie tendency. But it does not, like theirs, sacrifice 
our personality ; because, according to Fcchner, there is 
neither one infinite mind with which our mind is identical, 
nor one infinite active substance of which we are modifica- 
tions, but one divine consciousness, which includes us as a 
larger circle includes smaller circles. By this ingenious 
suggestion of the membership of one spirit in another, 
Fechner’s “day-view” also puts Nature, in a different 

position 

We have dwelt on this curious metaphysics of Fcchner 
because it contains the master-key to the philosophy of 

the present moment 

[The Articles ETHICS, NATURALISM, NEO-PLATON- 
ISM, PHILOSOPHY, PERIPATETICS , PESSIMISM, LOO 1C, 
SOPHISTS, should all be read by the student of Philosophy .] 


See the 
Article 
on 

HERBERT 
SPENCER 
in the 
Tenth 
Edition. 


The subject of this extract bean directly upon the nature of modem French realism as described 
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From thr Article < 9 P-W-'t by W. 80RLEY, M.A. 

Leibnitz. — .... , . The ultimate element* of the uni- 
verse are, armnling to Leibnitz, individual mitres of farce or 
monads. AVJiy t Jury should be individual, and not niuuiiestations 
of one world- force, in* never clearly proves. Hi* doctrine of indi- 
vidimlity smnx to have been arrived at, not 1 13* strict deduction 
from the nature of force, but rather from the empirical observation 
that it is by tin man i testation of its activity that the sejnuulo 
existence of the individual becomes evident; lor his system indi- 
viduality is a 9 fundamental as activity. “The monads,” lie says, 
“are the very atoms of nature— in a word, the elements of things," 
but, as centres of force, they have neither parts, extension, nor 
ligure (|>, 70 / }). lienee their distinction from the atoms of Demo- 
eritus and tin* materialists. They are metaphysical jrojnfs or rather 
spiritual beings whose very nature it is to act. As Din bent bow 
springs back of itself, so the monads naturally pass and are always 
passing into action without any aid but the absence of opposition 
... j^ ()V ( ] f , ]jk,, the atoms, act upon one another (11. 

.o' ...... ,.r mm... 
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flSOl ; the action of ouch excludes that ol every other. The activity 
of each is the result of its own past state, the determinator of its 
own future (pp, 70 b. Tli; 1 .). “The monads have. 110 windows by 
which anything imiv go in or out ” ^p. 70 f>) 

From the Article (& / J <A’> hif W. WALLACE, LL.T). 

. . . .Pnmi all period# of the world,- from 
mediicval piety and stoical pride, Kant and Sophocles, science and 
art, religion and philosophy, - with disdain of mere chronology, 
Jlcgel gathers in the vineyards of the human spirit the grimes from 
which lie crushes the wine of thought. The oilman mind coming 
through a thousand phase# of mistake and disupjiointment to a 
sense and realization of its true position in the universe, — such is 
the drama which is consciously liegel's own history, but is repre- 
sented objectively in the livid of the world uh the process of spiritual 
history which the philosopher wakes into consciousness and repro- 
duces* in himself. The I'hcmmciioloyy stands to the Eneyclopadie 
somewhat as the dialogues of Pluto stand to the Aristotelian 
treatises. It. contains almost all Iuh philosophy but irregularly 
and without due proportion. TJic personal element give# an undue 
prominence to recent and contemporary phenomena of the philo- 
sophic atmosphere. It is the account given bv an inventor of IiIh 
own discovery, not the explanation of an outsider. It therefore to 
some extent assumes from the first, the position which it proposes 
ultimately to reach, and gives, not a proof of that position, but an 
account of the experience (Fr/ithnuiy) by which consciousness is 
forced from one position 10 another till it finds rest in Ahsmtntfi* 
Wissut 

From (he Art id* ‘ ^ : by W . WALLACE, LL.T). 

Schopenhauer.— Ever ahum the 

publication of The ITorld an Will and Idea he had silently 
waited for some response to his message, lie had uttered 
the word he felt himself charged to utter. As the years 
passed he noted down every confirmation he found of his 
own opinions in the writings of others, and every instance 
in which his views appeared to be illustrated by new 
researches, . . . The gathered ill-humour of many years, 
aggravated by the confident assurance of the Hegelians, 
found vent at length in the introduction to liis next book, 
where Hegel’s works are described as three-quarters utter 
absurdity and one-quarter mere paradox, -a specimen of 
the language in which during his subsequent career lie 
used to advert to his three predecessors Fichte, Sell el ling, 

but above all Hegel 

From the Article /'•' 1 hy ANDREW SETH, M.A, 

Spinoza.— . . . . , . Spinoza's philosophy isa thorough- 
going unliiciHrn, which has both a naturalistic and a mystical side. 
Tim foundation of the system is the doctrine of one infinite sub 
stance, of which all Unite existences are modes or limitations (mode# 
of thought or modes of extension). God i# thus the immanent 
on uso of the universe ; but of creation or will there can be no qnes- I 
tion in Spinoza’s system. God is used throughout as equivalent to 
nature (jjntJt give natura). The pliilosophieal standpoint coin- 1 
prebends the necessity of all that i#— a necessity that, is none 
other than the necessity of the divine nature itself, To view 
things thus is to view them, according to Spinoza's favourite ] 
phruie, mb npne.it mtnrn.it.ntig. Spinoza’s philosophy is fuliy eon | 
sidered in the article Caiitkkiakikm >ce vol. v. p. ]f»2 *7.) , 


From the Article {!v '• 1 * ( h Professor LEWIS 
CAMPBELL, LLJK 

PlatO*— Negation, falsity, contradiction, 

arc throe notions which Plato from his height of abstrac- 
tion does not hold apart. His position is the converse of 
the S/tirmxiatie saying, “Omnia detenu inatio efit negatio.” 
According to him, every negative implies an affirmative. 
And his main point is that true negation is correlative to 
true affirmation, much as he has said in the Thndrun that 
Iho dialectician separates kinds according to the “lines 
and veins of nature.” The Sophiden is a standing protest 
against the error of marring the finely-graduuted lineaments 

of truth, and so destroying the vitality of thought 

From the Article tMtit'S) hy ProfesSOt R, ADAMSON, 

LL.lt, 

Kant.— . . . . . The great work of Kant, absolutely 

tloscd t he line# of speculation along which the philosophical litera- 
ture of the 18 th century had proceeded, and substituted for thorn 
a new and more comprehensive method of regarding the essential 
problems of thought, a method which ha# proscribed the course of 
philosophic speculation in the present age. The critical system has 
thus u twofold asjK'ct. It takes up into itself what had character- 
ized the previous efforts of modem thought, shows the imperfect 
nature of the fundamental notions therein employed, and oilers a 
new solution of the problems to which these notions had been 

applied. 

From the Article ( / /•^< L , / ' S )hy WM, MINTO , M.A. 

Mill. — Mill remarks that the uncertainty 

hanging over the very elements of moral and social philo- 
sophy proves that the means of arriving at the truth in 
those sciences arc not yet properly understood. “And 
whither,” lie adds, “can mankind so advantageously turn, 
in order to learn the proper means, and to form their minds 
to the proper habits, as to that branch of knowledge in 
which by universal acknowledgment the greatest number 
of truths have been ascertained, and the greatest possible 
degree of certainty arrived at ? ” 

From the Article pdgt'S )hj JOHN MORLEY, M.P . 

Comte. — Lameimais, then in the height 

of his Catholic exaltation, persuaded Comte’s mother to 
insist on her son being married with the religious ceremony, 
and as the younger Madame Comte apjiareiitly did not 
resist, the rite was duly performed, in spite of the fact that 
the unfortunate man was at the time neither more nor less 
than raving mad. To such shocking eons piracies against 
common sense and decency does ecclesiastical zealotry 
bring even good men like Lameimais. On the other hand, 
philosophic assailants of Comtism have not always resisted 
the temptation to recall the circumstance that its founder 
was once out of his mind, —an unworthy and irrelevant 
device, that, cannot be excused oven by the provocation of 
Comte’s own occasiunal acerbity * . . . 

From the Article {0 S) on the life of 

Spencer. — But easiest of all is it to leave 

the relation of the unknowable “substance of Mind" to 
the unknowable “substance of Matter” (substance he 
throughout conceives as the unknowable substrate of 
phenomena) to the Unknowable, as he finally does. To 
the theory of knowledge Spencer contributes a “trans- 
figured realism,” to mediate betwcon realism and idealism, 
and the doctrine that “necessary truths” acquired iri 
experience and congenitally transmitted, are a jtrior\ to 
the individual, though a posteriori ‘ to the race, to mediate 
between empiricism and apriorism. It has already boon 
explained, however, that the biological foundations of the 


latter doctrine arc questionable, 

\It would be idle to attempt to multiply the extracts from the studies of philosophers which are dispersed through the 
pages of the Tenth Edition . See special articles, ARISTOTLE, BACON, LOCKE, BERKELEY, NIETZSCHE, &*e.] 
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From the Article (S pages) by Mrs HENRY 8 IDG WICK. 

Spiritualism. • , . . . . . The second elans of 

phenomena, which we may call the automatic, consists in 
table-tilting and turning with contact; writing, drawing, 
dtc M through the medium's hand ; convulsive movements 
and involuntary dancing ; entmncement, trance-speaking, 
and personation by the medium of deceased persons, 
attributed to temporary 44 possession ” ; seeing spirits and 
visions and hearing phantom voices. This class bears 
affinity to some of the phenomena of hypnotism and of 
certain nervous complaints, to certain epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, and to phenomena that have occurred at 
some religious revivals. According to quotations given 
by Chevreul, the divining rod was used at the end of the 
1 7th century for obtaining answers to questions, as table- 
tilting now is. In a third class must la) placed the cure 
of disease by healing mediums. Tin’s cannot well be 
treated a|iurt from mesmeric healing and “faith cures ” 
and “mind cures,” ami belongs to medical psychology. 

The class of automatic phenomena are much the com- 
monest. Tim investigations of Carpenter on unconscious 
cerebration and of Karadav on unconscious muscular 
action have shown that, it is not necessary to look outside 
the medium's own brain ami organism for the explanation 
of such things as automatic writing and table turning. It 
is about the matter communicated by these means that 
the controversy now turns. Spiritualists maintain that 
true information is thus given, probably unknown to the 
medium or other person* present, or at least expressed 
in a way obviously l>oyond their powers to originate. 
Another view, which is now gaining ground, is that the 
information in some exceptional cases does not conic from 
the mind of tho medium, but is clue to the influence 
wrought on his mind by that of other persons, and more 
than this is not proved. 

[PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, PSYCHOLOGY, HYPNOTISM, 
and NEUROPATHOLOGY are but a few of the Articles in 
the Tenth Edition dealing with the fascinating subject of 
the Subconscious Self] 


“ POSSESSED OF A DEVIL” 


From the Article ( 4 £ p&gG$) by E. B. TYLOR , LLlh 

Demonology. - Thus the savage theory 

of demoniacal possession has for its natural result the 
practice of exorcism or banishment of the spirit as the 
regular means of cure, as where, to select these from 
hundreds of instances, the Antilles Indians in Columbus’s 
time went through tho pretence of pulling the disease 
off the patient and blowing it away, bidding it begone 
to tho mountain or the sea or where the Patagonian* till 
latoly, believing every sick person to be possessed by an 
evil demon, drove it away by beating at the bed's head a 
drum painted with figures of devils. 

That such modern savage notions fairly represent the 
doctrine of disoase-possession in the ancient world is proved 
by tho records of the earliest civilized nations. Tho very 
charms still exist by which the aneiont Egyptians resisted 
^iho attacks of the wicked souls who, become demons, 
entered the bodies of nnm to torment them with diseases 
and drive them to furious madness. The doctrine of 
disease among the ancient Babylonians was that the 
swarming spirits of the air entered man’s body, and it was 
the exorcist’s duty to expel by incantations “the noxious 
nock-spirit,” “the burning spirit of the entrails which 
devours the man ” and to make the piercing pain* in the 


r ] 

head fly away “like grasshoppers ” into the sky. (See 
Record* of the Part, vols, i, iii., «fce. ; llirohs tran*. of the 
Egyptian Hook of the J)tau1 9 see below ; Maspcro, Uietohr. 
A ncieunc dee Peupb* de /' Orient, p. 41 ; Lenormunt, La 
Afai/ie chez fen Chtddeen #», dre.) The transition stage of the 
ancient belief in the classical j*oriod of Greece and Borne 
is jmrticularly interesting. Tho scientific doctrine of 
medicine was beginning to encroach upon it, but it was 
still current opinion that a fit was an attack by a demon 
— “ HevAurv,’’ hence English r/aVr/mv), that twvy 
or madness was demoniacal possession (<W/aoi'uu»=: to he 
possessed by an evil spirit, hence English dtruumiac, do.), 
that madmen worn “ larval i,” /.<•„ inhabited by ghosts, tVe. 
No record shows the ancient theory more clearly than 
the New Testament, from tin* explicit way in which tho 
symptoms of tho various affections arc described, culminat 
ing in the patient declaring the name of his possessing 
demon, aiul answering in his person when addressed. . . 

[ The subject of the savage be tie f in demons can be a iso 
studied in the Articles ANIMISM, FETICH ISM, LYCAN- 
THROPY, J 

THL MYSTERY OF SLEEP. 

From the Article (7 pages) by JAMES SULLY, LL.U 

Dream. — Among the Cartesians the pro- 

position, the mind is always thinking, became a loading 
tenet. Locke argues against this supposition, lie con 
tends that in sleep men do Tint always think, or they 
would lie conscious of it, If it is asserted that they 
dream but they forget it, lie replies it is “hard to be 
conceived ” that “ the soul in a sleeping man should be 
this moment busy a-thinking, and the next moment in a 
waking man not remember nor be able to recollect one jot 
of«all those thoughts.” To suppose that in sleep the soul 
thinks apart, from the body involves the absurdity of a 
double mind, and is further contradicted by the irrationality 
of dreams (AW///, book ii, eh. i.). Locke was answered 
by Leibnitz in the Aouvratu: AW //*, who upheld the 
Cartesian affirmation, and maintained that during sleep 
the mind has always some 44 little perceptions ” or “con- 
fused sentiments,” though, uncording to his doctrine of 
unconscious perceptions, these need not become objects 
oF conscious attention. That we never sleep without, 
dreaming is further maintained by Kant, in his Ant/mr 
poiotjie, by Jouffroy and others 

[ The theories of hypnotic sleep are discussed in the. Article 
PHYSIOLOGY in the Tenth Edition, I 

THL conjuror of old. 


From thu Articles (16 pages) by E, B, TYLOR , A6 f .A., 
LL.li, F.H.S.f J , ALGERNON CLARKE, L NEVIL, 
and c. FA UR, 

MaglC- Whether or not the book of Exodus 

makes the earliest historical reference to this natural magic 
when it records how the magicians of Egypt imitated certain 
miracles of Moses 44 by their enchantments,” it is known 
that the Egyptian hierophants, as well as the magicians of 
ancient Greece and Home, were accustomed to astonish 
their dujjes with optical illusions, visible representations 
of the divinities and subdivinitios pussing liefore the 
spectators in dark subterranean chamlxi! 1 *. Emm the 
description- of ancient authors we may conjecture that 
the principal optical illusion employed in these effects was 
the throwing of spectral images of living persona and 
other objects upon the smoke of burning incense by inejuns 


It is in the Tenth Edition that are noted the systems of the great logicians Hutcheson- Condillac, Gilbert de 

m- TI., m o_^ 
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W ill the jSu i i’s Heat ever b e Exhausted ? 

In this busy, matter-of-fact world we are apt to forfeit that the existence of the globe is subject tc 
inexorable laws of Nature. We do not realise what the spectroscope has taught us; that the stars 
and planets are formed of materials identical with those tnat make up the Earth. We know that 
the heat of the Sun is declining. We have only to suppose a time at which it would be exhausted, 
and we are at once compelled to realise that the world would become uninhabitable. What are the 
scientific probabilities of such a catastrophe may be learned from the article NEBULAR THEORY, 
by Sir Robert Ball. 


of concave metal mirrors. But, according to the detailed 
exposure of the tricks of the magicians given by Hippolytus 
(Kef. Om. //err,, iv. 35), it apjiears that the desired effect 
was often produced in a simpler way, by causing the dupe 
to look into a cellar through a basin of water with a glass 
bottom standing under a sky-blue ceiling, or by figures on 
a dark wall drawn in inflammable material and suddenly 
ignited. The flushes of lightning and the rolling thunders 
which sometimes accompanied these manifestations were 
easy tricks, now familiar to everybody as the ignition of 
lycopodium and the shaking of a sheet of metal. The 
ancient mothods described by Hippolytus (iv. 32) were 
very similar. 

Spectral pictures or reflexions of moving objects, similar 
to those of the camera or magic lantern, were described in 
the 11 th and ICth centuries. Thus, in the Houee of Fame, 
hk. in., Chaucer sjwiiks of “appearances such as the subtil 
tregetours perform at feasts” — pictorial representations of 
hunting, falconry, and knights jousting, with the persons 
and objects instantaneously disappearing; exhibitions of the 
same kind are mentioned by Sir John Mandevillc, as seen 
by him at the court of “the Great Chan ” in Asia ; and in 
the middle of the 16th century Benvenuto Cellini saw 
phantasmagoric spectres projected upon smoke ata nocturnal 
exhibition in the Colosseum at Home « . 

In all ages a very ]>opular magical effect has been the 
apparent floating of a person in empty space. An endless 
variety of ingenious apparatus has been invented for the 
purpose of producing such effects, and the present article 
would be incomplete without some reference to one or two 
of the more modern examples. A very pretty illusion of 
this kind is that originally produced under the title of 
“ Astarte,” A lady is brought forward, and after making 
her bow to the audience she retires to the back of the 
stage, the whole of which is draped with black velvet 
and kept in deep shadow. There she is caused to rise in 
the air, to move from side to side, to advance and retire, 
and to revolve in all directions. The secret consists in an 
iron lever, covered with velvet to match the background, 
and therefore invisible to the audience. This lever is 
passed through an owning in the back curtain and 
attached to a socket upon the metal girdle worn by the 
performer. The girdle consists of two rings, one inside 
the other, the inner one being capable of turning about its 
axis. By means of this main lever and a spindle passing 
through it and gearing into the inner ring of the girdle, 
the various movements are produced. A hoop is passed 
over the performer with a view to demonstrate her com- 
plete isolation, but the audience is not allowed to examine 
it. It has a spring joint which allows it to pass the su]>- 
|>orting lever. Among illusions of this class there is prob- 
ably none that will bear comparison with the “levitation” 

mystery produced by Mr Maskelyne 

[Egyptian, Babylonian, A Syrian, Greek, and Roman 
Magic, and the history of Necromancy in England, arc 
all described in the Vi nth Edition. 7'hc student should 
a/so read the Articles WITCHCRAFT, SPIRITUALISM, 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES ON THE 
EMOTIONS. 


From the Article (16 pSL&es) by JAMES WARD, LL.lK , 
J).Sc., Prof c hot of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 

Psychology. — The nature of emotion 

and its relation to the various organic changes and bodily 
movements, commonly described as its expression or mani- 
festation, have been continually under discussion since the 
appearance in 1884 of the notorious article, “ What is an 
Emotion ?” in which Professor W. James turnttfl the views 
of Common Sense upside down. “ Common Sense says ; 
wo lose our fortune, are sorry and weep ; we meet a bear, 
are frightened and run ; we arc insulted by a rival, are 
angry and strike.” But, Professor James continues, “ the 
hypothesis here to Iks defended says that this order of 
sequence is incorrect : that the one mental state is not 
immediately induced by the other, that the bodily mani- 
festations must first In* interposed between, ami that, the 
more rational statement is that we foci sorry because we 
cry, angry because we strike, afraid Iwcause we tremble, 
and not that we cry, strike, or tremblo because we are 
sorry, angry, or fearful, as the cose may be.” In a word, 
w'hercas it is commonly supposed that the emotion pre- 
cedes and produces the expression, it seems here to be 
maintained that the expression precedes and produces the 
emotion. But the sequence denied in the first case is a 
psychological sequence, the sequence maintained in the 
second is a physiological sequence. The subject's ex- 
periences of the bodily expressions is here the emotion, 
and these are physically, not psychically, determined. 
“They are sensational processes,” says Professor James; 
“processus due to inward currents set up by physical 
happenings.” 

The new theory is, then, in part psychological, in part 
psychophysical. As to the first jMirt, w'hicli the author 
calls “the vital point of the whole theory,” it consists 
mainly in exposing the ambiguity of the phrase “bodily 
expression of an emotion” — a phrase which is liable to 
mislead us into fancying that emotion, like thought, may 
\m antecedent to, or independent of, any expression or 
utterance. My fear or anger may chance to be earjirteeive 
to another, but they are of necessity impre9$ivti to roc, 
“A disembodied human emotion is a sheer nonentity.” 
Tn so far as I have a certain emotion, in so far 1 have 
“ the feelings of its bodily symptoms.” This is true, not to 
say trite ; but how do these symptoms arise? With this 
question we puss to the psychophysical side of the theory 
and hero it becomes perplexing, and is itself perplexed 
for to this question it is driven to return two distinct and 
divergent answers. First, we are told that it is not the 
emotion that gives rise to the bodily expression, but that, 
on the contrary, “ the bodily changes follow directly the 
perception of the existing fact,” it being beyond aoubt 
“that objects do excite bodily changes by a preorganized 
mechanism.” Again: “Each emotion is,” for Professor 
James, “ a resultant of a sum of elements, and each 
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ebinont is caused by a physiological process of a sort 
already well known. The elements are all organic changes, 
and each of them is the reflex effect of the existing olrfect” 
The old attempts at classification and description being 
contemptuously dismissed as belonging only to 44 the lowest 
stage of science,” we are informed that now we step from 
a superficial to a deep order of inquiry. 44 The questions 
now are causal : 4 Just what changes does this object and 
what changes does that object excite 1 * and 4 How come 
they to excite these particular changes, and not others 1 ’ ” 
But we have not had to wait for the James-Langu theory 
to raue these questions, and surely there arc none that 
bring out its defects more glaringly. “Objects” that 
determine bodily changes by means of preorganized 
mechanism and without psychical interposition might 
fairly be taken to be physical objects; and indeed the 
whole process is expressly described os reflex. But only 
very slovenly physiologists talk of 44 objects ” exciting 


reflexes : it is inexact even to so y that mmt/ons do SO. 
All that reflex action requires is a etiimilus. “The 
essence of a reflex action/' says Foster, “consists in the 
transmutation, by means of the irritable protoplasm of 
a ncrve-cell, of afferent into efferent impulses,” Let Pro- 
fessor James l>e confronted first by a chained War and 
next by a bear at large : to the one object be presents a 
bun, and to the other a clean pair of heels ; or let him 
first 1kj thrilled by a Beethoven symphony and then by 
a Raphael Madonna. Will he now undertake to account, 
in terms of stimuli and thuir reflex effects, for tin* very 
different results of the similar “ causes ” in the one case, 
or for the similar results of the very different “ causes ” 
in the other ? 

[ The Tenth Edition contains Articles on APPARITIONS, 
CARTESIANISM, CASUISTRY, GNOSTICISM, PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH, frv.] 


If it is true to say that a general interest is most frequently aroused from particular instances, the fore- 
going extracts will probably inspire the reader, even though he has not yet included Philosophy in the? 
subjects of his study, to seek a near acquaintance with the works of master philosophers. As an introduction 
to such a process a careful and agreeable excursion into the ]>ages of the Tenth Edition will prove to l>c of 
the greatest use. 

Whether a iron's speculation leans towards the discovery of a practical point of view from which to 
consider all the great and all the small things of life, or towards finally satisfying a torturing doubt as to 
how far he may rightly credit the evidence of his noiihch — whether he cries because he feels sorry, or feuds 
sorry because he. cries — in short, whether he needs a philosophy, a system of psychology, or subordination to 
a creed for the sake of his mental repose, it is the Encycloptvdia Britannica which w ill guide him to the 
wisest solution of his difficulty within the briefest j>eriod of time. Nor, on reflection, would it appear that 
an Index of more than half a million entries, which constitutes Volume 35 of* the Tenth Edition, is u 
trifling recommendation to the work. 


N no book or books in the world is there to be found so complete a history ofGREAT THOUGHT'S 
and GREAT THINKERS as in the Encydapirdia Britannica . If the few extracts from the 

few' articles on PHILOSOPHY and PSYCHOLOGY which it has been possible to quote have 

made the reader curious to ascertain the scope of the Tenth Edition, let him glance over the subjoined 
headings and realize how much in the Volumes can only be suggested here by bare enumeration. 

Some Great Thinkers 


of whom the Encyclopaedia Britannica gives full accounts. 


Heraclitus. 

Democritus, 

Socrates. 

Aristippus. 

Pythagoras. 

Antisthenes. 

Diogenes. 

Spinoza. 

Gottlieb.* 

Comte. 

Berkeley. 

Cousin. 

Hamilton. 


Epicurus. 

Aristotle. 

Seneca. 
Epictetus. 
Marcus Aurelius. 
Plato. 

8t Augustine. 

Bt Ambrose. 
Flohte. 

Schopenhauer. 

Herbert. 

Lewes. 

Whately. 


Thomas Aquinas. 
Albertus Magnus. 
Abelard. 

Bernard of Ol&lrvaux. 
Grot Jus. 

Hobbes. 

Descartes. 

Sir Thomas More. 
Hegel. 

Emerson. 

Leibnitz. 

Condillac. 

Feuerbach. 


discussed in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Shaftesbury. 

Bernard de Mandevllle. 
David Hume. 

Adam Smith. 

Dugald Stewart. 
William Pal«y. 

Jeremy Bentham. 
Immanuel Kant. 

John Stuart Mill. 
Bacon. 

Herbert Spenoer. 
Hutcheson. 

Xenocrates. 


Some Schools of Thought 


Pythagoreanism. 
The Sophists. 
Platonism. 

The Cynics. 

The Peripatetics. 
Epicureanism. 
Stoicism. 
Heoplatonlsm. 


Mysticism. 

j&sthetios. 

Rationalism. 

Manlchisism. 

Scholasticism. 

Arabian Philosophy. 

Oartesianlsm. 

Casuistry, 


Gnosticism. 

Positivism. 

Pessimism. 

Socratio School. 
Utilitarianism. 

The Intuitional School. 
The Alexandrian School. 
The Cambridge Moralists. 
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[HE Encyclopedia Britannica has gained, and justly gained, a reputation for weighty scholarship and learning. 
It is well known that to its several editions the greatest thinkers of each generation have contributed 
of the wealth of their knowledge. But this is not the only light in which the work must be viewed* Great as 
is its value to the student, it has a further claim : it may fairly be called the greatest of all popular handbooks. 
Whatever be the subject of discussion, whether it be motor-cars or the latest appearance of the sea-serpent, 
the art of cookery, the cult of old furniture, the introduction of fans into Europe, the origin of the tall hat, 
or the future of the flying machine, it is but necessary to refer to its pages to satisfy curiosity, to ascertain 
fact, or to corroborate a suspicion. 

, Whatever be a man’s hobby, or if he has none, whatever be his inclinations in the search for one, whether they take 
him to wood-carving, fretwork, entomology, botany, modelling, mechanics, book-plates, book-collecting, fossils, Roman 
remains, stamp-collecting or heraldry, here in the volumes of the Tenth Edition will he find that knowledge which will start 
him on his road to the greater specialized acquaintance with his chosen subject. The Antiquarian, too, eager to unearth 
some quaint fact of bygone times, will find the Encyclopaedia Britannica a veritable storehouse of information on the 
subjects he loves ; and with a growing sense of delight he will dig deeper and deeper for the treasures in its pages. 

But to be really a popular and practical handbook of reference on all topics, something beside Thirty-four Volumes 
crowded with the most interesting and ably written articles is needed. There must be a Theseus to help us thread our 
way through this labyrinth of learning and amusement ; such a guide is now offered to the possessor of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Unique in its learning, unique in its traditions, unique in its comprehensiveness, the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
has the additional merit of an Index, which, with considerably more than half a million entries, is far the largest ever 
published. In the extracts which follow, a selection has been made from only a very few of the articles of a general and 
popular nature, but these will give the reader some notion of the variety of subjects which find a place in the Tenth Edition 


THE PASTIME OF KINGS. 


From the Ai'tii'k (13 pages) b„ E. D. BRICK WOOD, Major J. R. HUBBARD, W. T. CHESTER, «,<>/ 
A. E. T. WATSON, Editor of the “ Badminton Library.” 


Horse* racing.— The first distinct 

indication which eon temporary history affords of horise- 
racing as a spurt occurs in the “Description of the City 
of Loudon " of William Fitzwtephen (<?. 1174). Ho says 
that in a certain “plane field without one of the gales 
(qiiidum planus campus re et nomine — Smithfidd , quasi 
Snioothliold) every Friday, unless it l>e one of the more 
solemn festivals, is a noted show of well bred (nobiUmm) 
horses exposed for stile. The carls, barons, and knights 
who are resident in the city, as well as a multitude of 
citizens, flock thither either to look on or buy.” After 
describing the different varieties of horses brought into the 
unrket, esj»«eially the more valuable chargers ( dwtrarim 
he says: “When a race is to be run by such 
horses as these, and perhaps by others which, in like 
manner, according to their breed are strong for carriage 
and vigorous for the course, the people raise a shout and 
order the common horses to bo withdrawn to another part 
of the field. The jockeys, who are boys expert in the 
management of horses, which they regulate by means of 
curb bridles, sometimes by threes and sometimes by twos, 
as the match is made, prepare themselves for the contest. 
Their chief aim is to prevent a competitor from getting 
before them. The horses too, after their manner, are 
eager for the race ; their limbs tremble, and impatient of 
delay they cannot stand still ; upon the signal being given 
they stretch out their limbs, hurry on the course, and are 
borne along with unremitting speed. The riders, inspired 
with the love of praise ami the hope of victory, clap spurs 
to their flying horses, lashing them with whips, and incit- 
ing them by their shouts” (see Stowes Translation). . . 

From time immemorial until within a very recent period 
jockeys rode in much the wane atylc, though, of course, 


| with varying degrees of skill. Many hundreds of boys 
exercised daily at Newmarket and other training grounds; 
. . . but though most of these lads find chances to dis- 
tinguish themselves in trials and races for apprentices, 
probably not live per cent, grow into professional jockeys, 
increasing weight keeping many from the business, as a 
jockey has fewehances unless he can ride well under 9 stone, 
.... At the beginning of the race the jockey used 
to stand in his stirrups, with the idea of removing weight 
from the horse’s hick and preserving perfect steadiness ; 
towards the end of the race, if it were necessary to drive 
the animal home, he sat down “to finish.” 

This method used to be adopted in all countries, but 
recently a now system came into practice in America. 
Instead of putting the saddle in the middle of the horse s 
back, where it laid always been pluced previously, it was 
shifted forward on to the animal’s withers. The jockey 
rode with very short stirrups, leaning forward over the neck 
and grasping the reins within a few inches of the horse’s 
mouth. The appearance of this wuh ungainly in the ex- 
treme and an entire dqiarturo from ancient ways (though 
Fordham and a few other riders of great reputation liad 
always sat much more forward than their contemporaries), 
but it was found to be remarkably effective. From the 
position thus adopted there was less resistance to the 
wind, and though the saving in this respect was largjy 
exaggerated, in racing, where success or failure is fre- 
quently a matter of a very few inches, every little that 
helps is to be considered. The value of the discovery lay 
almost entirely in the fact that the horse carries weight 
better — and is therefore able to stride out more freely - 
when it is placed well forward on his shoulders. With 
characteristic conservatism the English were slow to 


For the tltlee of artlolee dealing with Commerce in the Tenth Edition, eee p. 148. 
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accept the new plan. Several American jockeys, how- 
ever, came to England. In all the main attributes of 
horsrnnunship there was no reason to believe that they 
were in the least superior to English jockeys, but their 
constant successes required explanation, and the only way 
to account for them appeared to In* that horses derived a 
marked advantage from the new system of saddling. A 
number of English riders followed the American load, and 
those that did so met with an unusual degree of success. 

I lace-riding, indeed, was in a very great measure revolu- 
tionized in the dosing years of the 19th century, # ♦ . 

. [The Articles HORSE, ’ CLUB , CIRCUS,' BETTING,' should 
also be consulted in the Encyclopedia llritannica,\ 

THE FIRST OF 8P0RT8. 


From the Article (2 p&$68) by A, E, T, WATSON, 

Hunting. • For pace and endurance no 

hunter approaches the English thoroughbred ; and for a 
bold man who ‘‘moans going,” a steeplechase horse is 
often the best animal that could bo obtained, for when 
he has become, too slow to win races “between the flags,” 
lie can always gallop much faster, and usually lasts much 
longer, than animals which have not his advantage of blood. 
The quondam “’chaser” is, however, usually apt to In* 
somewhat impetuous at his fences. Jhit it must by no 
means l»e supposed that every man who goes out hunting 
desires to gallop at a great pace and to jump formidable 
obstacles, or indeed any obstacles at all. A large propor- 
tion of men who follow hounds are quite content to do 
passively through gates and gaps, with a canter along 

the road whenever one is available 

The subject of scent is full of mysteries. The great 
authority already quoted, the eighth Duke of Beaufort, 
noted as a very extraordinary but well-known fact, for 
example, “that in nine cases out of ten if a fox is coursed 
by a dog during a run all scent ceases afterwards, even 
when you gist your hounds to the line of the fox beyond 
where the dog has been.” This is one of many phenomena 

which have always remained inexplicable 

[In connexion with this extract should he read the Articles 

HOUND, FOX, DEER , **.] 

LAWFUL AND UNLAWFUL GAMBLING. 

From the. Article* hj FRANCIS STORR , M.A . , ami 
W. F. CRAIES. 

Qamoi and Gaming.— Apart 

from statute, no games are unlawful in themselves. 
Games were originally made unlawful in tho interest of the 
more useful military exercises which they threatened to 
supplant. The prohibition has been retained and extended 
on account of the .vice of gambling, and severo j tenuities 
have boon enactod against houses at which jKirsons can 
play unlawful games. lie t ting-houses in general were 
brought within the definition of gaming-houses, and finally 
betting or gaming was prohibited in any public place. 
It must be admitted that these distinctions arc based on 
a most invidious principle. Practically gambling is for- 
bjdden to the poor and connived at in the rich. 

It may be oskod, What games, as such, are lawful under 
these various statutes, and what are unlawful ? The author 
of an excellent and amusing little work on (Mm inf/ and 
(lameeterd Lnn\ gives the following as the result of a 
careful examination of all the Acts. Tho following are 
lawful games: l>aekgammon, bagatelle, billiards, boat-races, 
bowls, chess, cricket, croquet, curling, dominoes, draughts, 

1 


fives, footl>all, foot-races, golf, knurr and spell, putting the 
stone, quoits, rackets, rowing, skittles, tennis, whist, wrest- 
ling, Tin* following are doubtful— Itoxing, cudgel playing, 
and single stick. The following are absolutely unlawful - 
aee of hearts, kisset, diee (except Wokgununou), hazard, 
lotteries (except art-union lotteries), Pharaoh (or fa no. 
boulet (or roly-poly). An Act of Goo. 11., which pro 
hibitod horse racing for prize* under .£f>0 value, has since 
been repealed 

There was no new legislation between 1879 

and 1 902 for the punishment of gaming except the 
Betting and Loans (Infants) Act, 1892, passed at tin* in 
stance of Lord llcrsrhcll, which make* persons guilty of 
misdemeanour who, with a view* to profit, semi to any one 
whom they know to be an infant a document inviting him 
to enter into a betting or wagering transaction. The Act 
was intended to protect lads at school and college from 
temptation by bookmakers 

In very many r*ases transactions with “outside stnfrk 
brokers” or “bucket shops” have been held to lie men* 
wagers, although the contracts purported to give options 
to demand delivery or acceptance of the stocks dealt with ; 
and the cover deposited by the “client” has been treated 
as a mere security for performance of the Imrgain, and 
recoverable if sued for in time, or., before it- is used for 
the purpose for which it is deposited. There was not up 
to 1 902 any authoritative decision as to the application of 
the Gaming Act 1892 to transactions on the London Stock 
Exchange through a stockbroker who is a member of “the 
House but the same priori) fie appears to be applicable 
where the facts of the particular deal clearly indicate that 
the intention was to make a mere time bargain, or to pay 
or receive differences only. * 

[See also ROULETTE, TRENTE-ET-QUARANTE, 
MONACO, &v.J 

• 

AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL. 

From the Article by H. F. WILKINSON. 
Athletic Sports.— Till about. 1 *oo, 

all exorcises wherein the feet played the principal part 
were rightly styled “ pedestrian ism.” I’p to that period 
all prizes, whe ther contended for by amateurs or proles 
sionals, were invariably in money. As the practice of 
the pastime, however, rapidly spread amongst the former, 
it was naturally found they were loth to eoi»]>ete on the 
same terms with, and for similar trophies us, the latter. 
Hence arose the modern definition of an amateur athlete, 
viz., “Any person who has never conqxded in an open 
eoniiKJtition, or for public money, or for admission money, 
or with professionals for a prize, public money, or admis- 
sion money ; nor has over at any period of his life, taught, 
or assisted in tho pursuit of athletic exorcises as a moans 
of livelihood ; nor is a mechanic, artisan, or labourer.” 
The moment this definition was brought into force a wide 
Wrier arose Itetween the two classes, and amateurs ceused 
to com i Kite for money prizes amongst themselves, or 
against professionals, on any terms, unless they were will- 
ing to forfeit their status. A generic term whs required 
for the new pastime, and in lieu of a better it was entitled 
“athletic sports,” and its votaries “athletes.” Hence the 
haphazard origin of the name. The birthplace of tie- 
modern pastime was undoubtedly the great universities 
and the military and public schools 

[The F.jnyi loptedia Ilritatinica is particularly rich in 

information on sports. CRICKET, FOOTBALL , BASEBALL, 
TENNIS, ROWING, CYCLING, BOWLS, CROQUET, are 

but a few of the articles in the volumes.} 
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A RECREATION THAT MURDERS TIME. 


From (he Article (H pages) by HENRY JONES 
(“CAVENDISH "). 

Cards. — The tinio and manner of the 

introduction of cards into Europe are also moot points. 
The 38th canon of the council of Worcester (1240) is 
often quoted as evidence of cards having been known in 
England in the middle of the 13th century; but the 
games “de rege et. leginu ” there mentioned were a kind 
of mumming exhibition (Strutt says chess). No queen is 
found in the earliest European cards. 

The earliest unquestionable mention of a distinct series 
of playing cards is the well-known entry of Charles or | 
Oharbot Poupart, treasurer of the household of Cliarlus 
VI of Km i ice, in his book of accounts for 131)2 or 1393. 

It runs thus — “Donne it Jaequumin Gringouucur, peiutre, 
pow trois jeux do cartes, ii or et ii diverses couleurs, orncs 
tl<* jdusieurs devises, pour porter devors lo Seigneur lloi, 
pour son ebutemeut, einquante-six sols parisis.” From 
this entry it has hastily been concluded that .lucquemiu ! 
< iritigonnour (it is not certain whether Gringonncur was 
the painter's surname, or only his designation as a maker 
of t/rtmt/oHH) invented cards ; but the payment is clearly 

for painting, not for inventing them i 

[See POKER, EUCHRE, WHIST (by " CA VENDISH 
BRIDGE, *v.] 


this century that George 111. was king, the fashions of 
dress jmssed through a remark- 
able variety of changes, each 
change contributing its own 
full share to the aggregate of 
extravagance and absurdity 
that was surpassed at no earlit r 
]>eriod. About 1700 a passion 
for adorning the dress of both 
sexes Ijogan to revive ; and it 
soon exercised its influence, 
reckless of all true taste, with 
unsparing energy — the head- 
dresses of the ladies, which 
about 1780 attained to the 
culminating degree of extrava- 
gant unsightliness, being its 
specially favoured field for 
operations. Fig. 49, faith- 
fully reproduced from a con- 
tenqjorary engraving, shows under one of its least extrava- 
gant and tasteless forms a fashionable head-dress of the 

l>oriod in question 

[See also articles BARBER , HAIR.] 
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A SECRET IN GLASS. 


From the Article (2i pages) by JAMES PATON arul 
A: S. MURRAY. 


HOBGOBLINS: EAST AND WEST. 

From the Article (11 pages) 'by WALTER HEPW0RTH, 

Fairies.— By this time, however, the 

influence of Eastern stories hud been brought by travellers 
and crusaders to bear upon the traditions of the West,*is 
well as that of the superstition next to be mentioned. To 
tin* elves and duergur of the northern mythology we must 
go for the origin of those little creatures that dance in the 
woods and meadows. The elves are divided into two 
classes, the light and the (lurk. It is related in the prose 
Edda that the gods reflected how the duergar animated the 
clay below the eartli like maggots in flesh ; and certainly, 
under different names, as brownie, eluricaune, kobbold, 
nisse, lutin, hobgoblin, beings of this kind, whether of the 
hill or wood, of the rock or st mini, or of the household, 
have played a great part in the life of the peasantry of ! 
many countries. They are represented as of various 
characteristics and propensities. Their appearance and 
power are sometimes propitious, at other times baleful. 

“ He that looks on them shall die," says Falstaff, and 
hides his face accordingly. Perhaps the leading features 
of their character with relation to man is a desire for fair 
human children, which, substituting abortive creatures, 
they practise many tricks to obtain. They are often 
represented as an i mated by a spirit of malicious mockery 
towards men, which is not, however, altogether malignant. 
In connexion with their fabled abode underground, it is 
to be noted that Chaucer makes Pluto and Proserpina king 
and queen of faery 

f.to also WITCHCRAFT, DEMONOLOGY , MAGIC, 
DEVIL, 6-r.] 

HAIRDRESSING ABOUT THE TIME OF 
THE FIRST EDITION. 

Frwn the Article ( 26 pages) by the Rev, GHAS, BOUT ELL. 

OOStumS. • During the forty years of 


Mirror. — The Venetians guarded with 

j the utmost jealousy the secrets of their varied manufae 
; turos, and gave most exceptional privileges to those 
| engaged in such industries. By their statutes any glass- 
maker carrying his art into a foreign state was ordered to 
return on the j>aiii of imprisonment of his nearest rela- 
tives, and should he disobey the command emissaries were 
delegated to slay the contumacious subject. In face of 
such a statute Colbert attempted iu 1004, through Urn 
French ambassador in Venice, to get Venetian artists 
transported to France to develop the two great industries 
of mirror-making and point-lace working. The ambas- 
sador, the bishop of Beziers, pointed out that to attempt 
to send the required artists was to court the risk of being 
thrown into the Adriatic, and further showed that 
Venice was selling to France mirrors to the value of 
100,000 crowns and lace to three or four times that value. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, however, twenty 
Venetian glass-mirror makers were stmt to Franco in 1665, 
and the manufacture was begun under the fostering care 

of Colbert in the Faul>ourg St Antoine, Paris 

[The Article GLASS (32 pages) contains much interest- 
ing information on all forms of glass manufacture ,J 


WHAT AN EPACT 18. 


From the Article (18 pages) by THOMAS G ALLOW A Y, F.R.S. % 
and W. S. B. W00LH0USE, 

Oalftndar. ...... Epact is a word of Greek 

origin, employed in the calendar to signify the moon’s age 
at tiie beginning of the year. The common solar year 
containing 365 days, and the lunar year only 354 days, 
the difference is eleven ; whence, if a new moon fall on 
tho 1st of .January in any year, the moon will In* elevefi* 
days old on tho first day of the following year, and 
twenty-two days on the first of the third year. The 
numtars eleven and twenty-two are therefore the cpacts of 

those years respectively 

[See also Articles DIALLING, CHRONOLOGY, BIBLICAL 
CHRONOLOGY, TIME, 4*.] 



WATER IN FICTION AND IN FACT. 
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From the Article (1^ pages) hy H. R. MILL, | 

Whirlpool. - . . . . . . The various report* of i 
traveller** and descriptions of poetical 41 philosophers H as 
to the appearance of the Miilstrom were faithfully collatod 
and thrown into stereoscopic relief by Edgar Allan Poe in j 
his celebrated story. He describes how, witli the rise of 
the tide, “the current acquired a monstrous velocity. * . . 
The vast bed of the waters, seamed and scarred into a 
thousand conflicting channels, burst suddenly into frenzied 
conviilsions — heaving, boiling, hissing gyrating in gigan- - 
tic and innumerable vortices, aiul all whirling and plung- 
ing on to the eastward with a rapidity water never else 
where assumes, except in precipitous descents. In a few 
minutes morn there came over the scene another radical 
alteration. . . . The gyratory motions of the subsided 
vortices seemed to form the germ of another more vast. 
Suddenly — very suddenly this assumed a distinct and 
definite existence, in a circle of over a mile in diameter. 
The edge of the whirl was represented by a broad l>olt of 
gleaming spray ; but no particle of this slipped into the 
mouth of the terrific funnel, whose interior, as far as the 
eye could fathom it, was a smooth, shining, and jet-black 
wall of water, inclined to the horizon at an angle of some 
•15 , , seeding dizzily round and round with a swaying 
and sweltering motion, and sending forth to the winds an I 
appalling voice, half shriek, half roar, such as not even i 
the mighty cataract of Niagara ever lifts up in its agony | 
to heaven.” 1 

The facts which gave rise to the wild theories of • 
medieval geographers and the extravagant descriptions j 
of early voyagers are impressive enough in themselves to ; 
rank amongst the grandest phenomena of nature. No 
one who has seen the tide-streams racing through the 
JVntland Firth at 1 '2 miles an hour, now swirling along 
with a smooth dimpled surface, like molten glass, now 
meeting the counter-current and leaping high into the air , 
in columns of water and spray, or who 1ms heard the roar 
of Oorriovreekau as the Atlantic tide rushes between j 
Hcarlia and Jura against an easterly gale, will l>e disposed 
to deny the terrible danger to small open vessels or to 
wonder that horror strengthened imagination to the con- 
fusion and exaggeration of fact 

[See also the Articles ATMOSPHERE f EARTHQUAKE, , 1 
CLIMATE, METEOROLOGY (70 pages), in the last of 
which full accounts may be found of the Waterspout, the 
Cydotte , the Tornado , the Hurricane , £+*c\] 


HOW THE ROMANS BATHED. 1 

From the Article (flj pages) by Dr JOHN MACPHERSON, j 

Baths* — The tepidarium, again, was 

supplied from the frigidarium, and that from an aqueduct. ! 
In this way the heat which was not taken up by the 1 
first boiler passed on to the second, and instead of lnung 
wasted, helped to heat the second — a principle which has 
only lately been introduced into modern furnaces. In 
the case of the largo thermic the water of an aqueduct 
Has brought to the co&tellum , or top of the building, and 
was allowed to descend into chambers over the liypo- 
caufltum, where it was heated and transmitted in pipes to 
the central buildings. Remains of this arrangement arc 
to be seen in the baths of Caracal la. The general plan of 
such buildings will bo more clearly understood after an 
examination of the accompanying illustrations. In the 


well-known drawing (Fig, 1) found in the baths of Titus, 
the name of each part of the building is inscribed on it. 
The small dome inscribed laconicuiu directly over tho 



Fm. !.•- Human Halim. 


furnace, and having the clypeus over it, will be observed 
in the corner of tho chamber named eoncumcrutii siidntjo. 
The vessels for water are inscribed, according to their 
temperature, with the same names as some of the chambers, 
frigidarium, tepidarium, and calidarium 

[See also HYDROPATHY, which is devoted to an auoutit 
of the Therapeutical action of baths from a medical point 
of view*] 


THE LION OF ENGLAND. 


From the Article (29 pages) hy G. T. CLARK. 

Heraldry.— . . , . ,* Tin* identity of the lion or 
Knglnud with the lrojMinl lm.s Ism lh<- subject of muHi mm 
Irnversy, and when Napoleon talked of driving the leopards into 
tho sou ho evidently used the word in disparagement of nnr 
national bearing. Tim early heralds, who probably were not 
zoologists, seemed to have eon founded the lion with i.ho leopard, 
ami to have used the names according to tin* at til tide of tbn 
annual. When rampant he was a lion, when ii any other 
attitude, as passant, lie was leo*|>arde or a lion aH-a leopard, but 
never drawn spotted like a leal leojuinl, As the lion came more 
generally into use, and was borne in various attitudes, the allusion 
to the jeopard wiih gradually dropiKid, though os lain as I lie reign 
of Kdward Ilf, and Itiehard 11. the royal erest wuh described as a 
leopard, ami Henry V. laid a Leopard herald. Among the greuler 
barons of the liitlt and 1 4th century, the lion was borne by tho 
earls of Arundel. Cornwall, Devon, Hereford, Leicester, Lincoln, 
tho Karl Marshal and tho earl of Nnlisbury, as well as by Hcoros of 
tho lesser barons or knights. Sir Tristan), the knight ofLyoiiesae, 
boro a lion when 

*■ Mordant with his might, 

Willi a limei) mi light . 
its smote him in lie* Jinn," 



Fig. M. Fig. 87 1 ig. Fly, HO. 

Lewis of Llunishert amt Cromwell their eudst Lore and Is-ur sable, n lion 
runi|Miiit argent, u bcuring still uwd by thmr cadets, the Lewises oi I'tmii* 
sylvan la, wiio migrated above two centuries ago (Fig. h*‘o. 

Mathew of CastcU-y-Myiiach : argent, a lion rampant rvgurdant sable (Fig. 87). 
Kverlngbam : gules, a lion rumpuul v*lr, u row mid or. 

Havering! argent, a lion rampant queue fun-lmo gules, gorged azure (Fig. HH), 
Cupel: gules, u lion rampant between three uioy* eronslsts, lltchy, or, In 
allusiou to which Lord Cape! is (laser! Iwd at tho siege of Colchester : - 

44 There lion-like undaunted Cupel stood, 
beset with crosses in a lield of blood,” 

Mir Simon do Pclbrigge, K.CL : or, a lion saliant gules (Fig, tin). 


[ This is but a mere fragment from the thirty -page Article 
dealing with the subject in all its historical and social 
significance .] 


WHO GOES FIRST. 
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LEVIATHAN AS SCENT-MAKER. 


From the, Article (7 pages) by F, DRUMMOND, 

Precedence. The scale of general 

precedence for men is now in substantially the same 
condition as that in which it has been for between two 
ami three centuries, and the political, to say nothing of 
the social, arrangements to which it was framed to apply 
have in t lie interval undergone an almost complete trans- 
formation. The consequence is that a good deal of it 
has come down to us in the shape of a survival, and has 
ceased to be of any practical use for the purpose it was 
originally designed to effect* While it comprises several I 
ollicial ami personal dignities which are virtually obsolete I 
and extinguished, it entirely omits the great majority I 
of the members of Government in its existing form, and 
whole sections of society on a less exalted level, to whom 
ii k\ universally felt that some rank and place at all 
events arc both in public and in private justly due. 

As w<* have already said, it accords no precedence 
whatever to the prime minister, whether as premier or 
as lirst lord of the treasury. In the same way it ignores 
not only the first lord of the admiralty but also the 
presidents of the Hoard of Trade and the Local Govern- 
ment Hoard, the postmaster- general, the vice-president 
of the council, and all the law officers of the crown 

[See ORDERS. PEERAGE, KNIGHTHOOD, BISHOP, 
BARON, BARONET, >v.] 

i 

TAHITIAN TftADE SONGS. 


From the Article on 

Ambergris. — It is now known to be 

a morbid secretion formed in the intestines of the sper- 
maceti whale (P/n/wter rnacrocephalm ), and is found 
floating upon the sea, on the sea-coast, or in the sand 
near the sea-coast. Tt is met with in the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the coasts of Brazil and Madagascar; also on the coast 
of Africa, of the East Indies, Chino, Japan, and the 
Molucca Islands; but most of the ambergris which is 
brought to England comes from the Bahama Islands, 
Providence, »ke. It is also sometimes found in the ab- 
domen of whales, always in lumps in various shapes and 
sizes, weighing from i oz. to 100 or more lb. A piece which 
the ] Hitch East Jrnlia Company bought from the King 
of T.vdorc weighed 18:1 lb. An American fisherman from 
Antigua found, inside a whale, about 52 leagues south-east 
from the Windward Islands, a piece of ambergris which 
weighed about 1 30 lb, and sold for £500 sterling. Like 
many other substances regarding the origin of which there 
existed some obscurity or mystery, mu liergris in former 
times possessed a value, and had properties attributed to it, 
more on account of the source from which it was drawn 
than from its inherent qualities. Many ridiculous hypo- 
theses were startl'd to account for its origin, and among 
others it was conjectured to be the solidified foam of the 
sea, a fungoid growth in the ocean similar to the fungi 
which form on trees, the excreta of sea-birds, ctre. ..... 

[See iifsn A rti ties PERFUMERY, BEA VER, CIVET , MUSK, 
OILS [ESSENTIAL), INCENSE, FRANKINCENSE, &*<-.] 

A TAX ON BEARDS. 


From the ArHrk (3.| pages) by W. C. SMITH, LL. II. ( 

Dane* s<> also in Tahiti there is a set of 

national ballads and songs, referring to many events in 
the past and present lives of the people. The fisherman, 
the woodsman, the canoe-1 milder, has each his trade song, 
which on public occasions at least is illustrated by 
dancing. But the uceomjMinimcnt is often consciously 
intended, by an uppeal to the ear, to regulate and sustain 
the excitement of the muscles. And a close relation 
will U* found always to exist Ik? tween the excellence of 
a nation’s dancing and the excellence or complexity of 
its music and poetry. In some cases the jverformer 
himself sings or marks time by the clanking of ornaments 
on his person. In others the aeconq>aniinent consists 
sometimes of a rude chant improvised by those standing 
round, or of music from instruments, or of mere clapping 
of the hands, or of striking one stick against another or 
on the ground, or of “marking time,” in the technical 
sense. The Tasmanians beat on a rolled -up kangaroo- 
skin. The Kamchadales make a noise* like a continuous 
hiccough all through the dance. The Andamans use a 
large hollow dancing-board, on which one man is set apart 
to stamp. Sometimes it is the. privilege of the tribal 
chief to sing the accompaniment while Ids |>eople dance. 
Tie* savages of New Caledonia whistle and strike upon 
tic* hip 

[The Articles GYMNASTICS, BALLET, DERVISH, 

ALMEH, should all be read by the lover of Dancing .J 


From the Article (2± pages) by JOHN DORAN, Ph.lK 

Beard.-- When Peter the Great levied a 

tax on Russian boards, he was only following a precedent 
which once existed in England. Noble chins wen? 
, assessed at a rouble i your commoner chin at a copec, 

: It caused commotion, and there was much compulsory 
i shaving of those who did not pay. Heards are not now 
j valued in Russia. He who wears one seems to acknow- 
| ledge that he Ijun do very high place in the social scale, 
j On the other hand, 1 wards were highly treasured in 
| Spain till the time of Philip V., who was unable to culti- 
: vate one. As was to be expected, this infirmity set the 
; fashion of affecting tin* infirmity ; but board less Jons were 
wont to exclaim with a sigh, “Since we have lost our 
beards, we have lost our souls!” Thus, they uncon- 
sciously adopted something akin to the superstition of the 
, Uoskolniki, a sect of schismatics who obstinately inuiu- 
; tained that the divine image resided in the beard. Por- 
i tugal was not behind Spain in appreciating the beard. 

! When the Portuguese admiral, Juan de Castro, borrowed 
a thousand pistoles from the city of Goa, he lent in pledge 
one of his whiskers, saying, “All the gold in the world 
cannot equal this natural ornament of my valour.” In 
these modern days one would not think much of the 
security of such a material guarantee, nor of the modesty 

of the admiral who might have the face to offer it 

[The A Piiclc on HAIR should also be cons tt l led in con- 
nexion with this extract % 


The Index to the Tenth Edition of the Kruy/chptrdia Hrittumivu will guide the reader instantly to 
in the Thirty-four Volumes explaining the meaning of Isohurs, Isotherms, Tendo Aehillis, Iron 
(Town of Lombards, Quaternions, Aimcolouthon, Haemoglobin, 



BISHOP LATIMER AND THE LONG BOW. 


11 THE MOUNTAIN OF LIGHT/ 1 


From the A Hide (7 pages) In/ JAMES SHARPE, Shrcuvburt/, | 

Archery. — Several Acta were jiaaaed in j 

the reign of Henry VIII. for the encouragement and pro- 
motion of archery ; one ordered that butts should bo 
erected and kept in repair in all townships, and that the 
inhabitants should practise shooting at them on holidays. 
The same Act directed that every able-bodied man, not 
being an eceleftiaatic or a judge, should practise shooting 
with the longbow: and the guardians and employers of 
youth wore ordered to bring up the bovs in their charge 
to the practice of archery, neglect being punishable by 
fine. In this reign the practice of archery was strongly 
advocated from the pulpit by Bishop Latimer : and so 
jealous were the English of rival nations competing with 
them, that aliens were forbidden to use the long bow. 
The English victory at the l>attle of Flodden Field was 
duo to the skill and courage of the archers. Edward Yl. 
devoted much of his time to the practice of archery as an 
amusement; and his Journal, in which are many allusions 
to his successes and disappointments at matches, is still 

preserved in the British Museum 

[f/ie Article ARMS and ARMOUR (6 /n^es) should also 
be consul ted in the Tenth Edition,} 

AN ANTIQUATED MECHANICAL CON- 
TRIVANCE STILL IN USE. 


From tin A rtirlr oa 

Umbrella.-- Tn Eastern countries from 

the earliest times the umbrella was one of the insignia of 
royalty and power. On the sculptured remains of ancient 
Nineveh and Egypt there are representations of kings and 
sometimes of lesser potentates going in procession with an 
umbrella carried over their heads; and throughout Asia 
the umbrella had, and still has, something of tin* same 
significance. The Malirnttn princes of India bad among 
their titles “lord of the umbrella.” In 1 So 5 the king of 
Hurmah in addressing the governor-genera! of India termed 
himself “ the monarch who reigns over the great umbrella- 
wearing chiefs of the Eastern countries.” The baldachins 
erected over ecclesiastical chairs, altars, and portals, and 
the canopies of thrones and pulpits, ite., arc? in their origin 
closely related to umbrellas, and have the same symbolic 
significance. In each of the basilican churches of Borne 
there still hangs a large umbrella. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the umbrella 
(nauStior, unibraculuw, vtnMla) was used by Judies, while 
the carrying of it by men was regarded as a sign of 

effeminacy and we find from allusions by Mon- ' 

taigne that in his day its employment as a sun-shade was 
quite common in Italy. The umbrella was not unknown ! 
in England in tho 17th century, and was already used as | 
a rain protector, * Michael Drayton, writing about the be- 1 
ginning of the 1 7th century, says, speaking of doves : — 

“ And. like umbrellas, with their feathers ! 

Shield you in till sorts of weathers.” 

Although it was the practice to keep an umbrella in the 
coflee-houses early in the 18th century, its use cannot have 
been very familiar, for in 1752 Colonel Wolfe, writing 
from Paris, mentions tho carrying of them there as a 
defence against both ruin and sun, and wonders that they 
are not introduced into England. The traveller Jonas 
11 an way, who died in 1786, is credited with having been 
the first Englishman who habitually carried an umbrella. 

[See also Articles CANE, FAN, CARRIAGE,] 


From the Article (5 pages) hj Prof. JAMES NICOL. 

Diamond. — The Koh-i-noor (iig. 18), 

the largest belonging to the British Grown, has also a 
singular history, corresponding to that of the country of 
its origin. The Indian legend tells that it was found in 
one of the Goleonda mines near the l\h him river, and worn 
5000 years ago by Karim, one of the heroes celebrated in 
the Jfahtthhavtifa, It passed through many hands to 
Halier, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, in 1526, and 
was shown by his successor in 1665 to Tavernier, the 
French traveller. Hu describes it then as of the shape of a 
half egg, and weighing 280 carats, having l>eei» thus reduced 
by an unskilled stone-cutter from 705;* carats, which it once 
weighed. In 1750 it passed to Nadir Shah, the Persian 
invader of India, who gave it tin* name of Koh-i-noor, or 
Mountain of Eight, and from his successors in ]8|4l to 
Buujeet Sing, the ruler of Lahore. In 1810, on the 
annexation of the Punjab to British India, the Koh i noor 
was also surrendered and presented to tin* Queen in June 
! 1850, It was exhibited in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and then weighed 186,^ carats, lint has since been recut, 
with doubtful advantage, in the rose form, and is now 
lOO,^ carats. Its lower side is Hat, and undoubtedly cor- 
responds to a cleavage plane. Hence it lias been con- 
jectured t hat it and the Busman Orlort’ diamond are portions 
j of the original stone belonging to the Great Mogul, whilst 
a stone of 152 carats, obtained by Abbas Mirxa at the 
storming of Goodin, in Kliorassan, in 1852, may be a 
third fragment. This portion was long used by a peasant 
ns a Hint for si l iking fire. * 

\7Zfc Tenth lull t ton also contains Art Ales on JEWEL- 
LERY, EMERALD, RUBY, PEARL, SAPPHIRE, and other 

precious stones, ] 

A FABLED MONSTER. 

From the Article (1h pages) l»j W. E, HOYLE, M.A. 

Sea Serpent.- . A very interesting 

account of a monster almost certainly originating in one 
of these squids is that of Hans Egcde, the well known 
missionary to Greenland : t.lie. drawing by Bing, given in 



his work, is reproduced lien? (iig. 2;, along with a sketch of 
a squid in the act of rearing itself out from the water 
(fig. 3), an action which they have Isten observed in 
aquaria habitually to perforin. Numerous other accounts 
seem to !>e explicable by this hypothesis 

[See ICHTHYOLOGY, SNAKES, DRAGON, frv.] 
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The Schoolboy will take a 


which give the Kncpclopivdia 
I iritannica the claim to be 
considered a popular as well 
as a serious book of reference. 
Are there curious things about 
which you would like to read ? 
Here are some selected at 
random from among hundreds 
of others contained in the 

Tenth Edition: BANYAN TREE, 
UPAS TREE, the great trees of 
CALIFORNIA, through the ex- 
cavated trunks of which a four 
horse coach can be driven, 
PYGMIES (famous little people 
of Africa), GIPSIES and their 
modes of life, MAGIC MIRRORS, 
POISON RINGS. FANS. BRACE- 
LETS. the customs of APRIL 
r 00L. ORDEAL OF FIRE 
the Middle Ages, DEODANDS, 
DIVINING-RODS. HORN BOOK, 
AUTOMATON BALLOONS, 
THUGS. COCKATRICE, HONEY- 
OU IDE, ROC. the customs of 
MAY-DAY, FLAGS in ancient 
and modern times, t he history 
of OATH and VOWS. PANTO- 
MIME. PEERAGE. FAIRS. WAX 
FIGURES.BOTTLESi ANCIENT), 
MUMMY. 

But why add to this list ? for 
no mere catalogue could 
convey an Impression of the 
inexhaustible variety of in - 
terests which the use of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will 
both widen and deepen. 


things may be done, Do 
you, for instance, need to 
know— 

How to make liquid glue, 
How to do gilding, 

How to tie knots, 

llow to make gold lacquer 
for brass work, 

How to make now-shoes, 
How to make photographs, 
How to do sleight-of-hand 
tricks, 

How to collect butterflies, 
How to make putty, 

How to build an ice-house, 
How to shoe a horse, 

How bells are made, 

How matches are made, 
How to work a magic 
lantern, 

How nets are made, 

How to make flies for 
fishing, 

How pins are made, 

How marble statues are 
made, 

How to make a canoe, 

How to rig a ship, 
liow to look after hounds, 
How to catch fish, 

All this and much more will the 
Tenth Edition tell you. 


new interest in the Classics 
read in his class if lie studies 
the stories of ancient Greece 
and Koine, r.//., ARGONAUTS 
AND THE GOLDEN FLEECE, 
ATALANTA, CADMUS, 
CERBERUS, the CYCLOPS, 
the GIANTS. GORGONS, 
HERCULES, the MINOTAUR. 
PEGASUS. ARIADNE, PENE- 
LOPE, the TROJAN WAR, etc. 


Tun Housewife will read with 
profit of COOKERY, BAKING, 
BUTTER, CHEESE, LARD, 
COFFEE, TEA, CHOCOLATE. 
SUGAR, MACARONI, FLOUR, 
and all the other articles and 
subjects of which she stands 
in daily need of information. 

Tin; Athlete will enjoy the 
articles on BASEBALL, BOWLS, 
BOXING, CANOEING, CRICKET, 
CROQUET, CURLING, CYCLING, 
DIVING, FENCING, FIVES, 
FOOTBALL, GOLF, HUNTING, 
POLO, ROWING, RACKETS, 
RIDING. TENNIS. 


And this is but to mention one 
or two of those who will 
enjoy the Tenth Edition. 



MEDICINE 


If you fly physic In hsalth Altogether, it will be too strong for your body when you shall need it ; ifyo; nako it too familiar, It will 

work no extraordinary effect when sickness comath. BACON. 



| HE period which separates the first from the present edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has witnessed 
changes as momentous and revolutionary in the Medical world as it has in that of Science. Indeed, the 
physicians and surgeons of to-day may rightly claim a title to which few, if any, of their predecessors 
could aspire : the title of scientific men* A century which opened to find Medical practice stultified by 
professional bigotry and prejudice so gross as to preclude the application of pure Science and rational 
methods to the treatment of disease, has dosed to see Science triumphant In Medicine, bacteriology, 
in the hands of men like Pasteur and Koch, has already gone far to diminish the unspeakable terror 
inspired in our forefathers by cholera, malaria, lupus, hydrophobia, diphtheria, and tuberculosis. 

In Surgery the advances have been even more striking. For this branch of Medical Science the introduction of 
anesthetics, the great changes brought about by Lord Lister's antiseptic treatment of wounds, the discovery of the X-rays, 
and the perfection of the knowledge of human physiology and the economies of the body, have revolutionised the pr^ptice 
of the knife. In the early years of the 19th century the most insignificant operation was only undertaken at grave risk 
to the patient ; to-day there is scarcely a part of the human body, even the delicate structure of the brain itself, which 
is denied to the skill of the surgeon as a field for operation. And with this astonishing advance of medical knowledge 
has come greater need for individual acquaintance with hygiene and the scientific conservation of the health. Modern 
life, with its multiplication of risks, its constant chances and changes, its travel, its toil, and its feverish haste, demands 
that each one of us should possess an amount of medical knowledge undreamt of by our peaceful forefathers, who regarded 
a trip to the Capital as an event of momentous importance in their existence. The Encyclopaedia Britannica offers 
what no other work before the public can offer, a library of Medical knowledge comprised in a series of articles at once 
comprehensive in their range and yet freed from such technicalities as so often make scientific treatises of little utility to 
the layman. What subject, for instance, is of more perpetual interest to us all than the functions of food and the mysteries 
of human digestion? Such an Article as DIETETICS, from which a short extract appears below, gives vitally important 
information which no one can afford to be without ; while if the reader desires to follow the subject further, he has but to 
turn to the exhaustive Article on PHYSIOLOGY, which explains for him that daily miracle which his digestive organs 
accomplish, recruiting blood and tissue, and enabling him to live on in health and strength. 

And this is but one case in point. On whatever medical subject you appeal to the Tenth Edition you will find yourself 
fascinated by its wealth of information, and you will close the volfime with the satisfaction of feeling that you have materially 
added to your store of learning. And to this complete survey of modern medicine is now added the incomparable 
advantage of an Index, which at once serves as a guide to the articles and elucidates those many technical points of 
Medical interest which daily occur as puzzles for all of us in our reading. 


11 CANCER-HAUNTED " HOUSES. 


Frwm the Article (2 pages) by ARTHUR SHADWELL , M.Ih 

Cancer. — Several years ago Mr Havi- 

land investigated tho distribution of cancer in England 
and Wales, and disclosed the existence of what 
tlon. U * ^6 “ cancer Holds,” that is, districts in 

which the disease prevailed in a marked degree. 
Such districts wore invariably associated with “seasonally 
flooded areas traversed by, or in dose propinquity to, 
fully formed rivers,” and were geologically characterized , 
by alluvial and clayey soils. On the other hand, districts 
having the lowest mortality were found to be situated on 
elevated lands, {veil drained, not subject to floods, and 
geologically characterized by the Carboniferous limestone 
formation. He has more recently returned to the question, 
and by comparing a later jKsriod with the former one, has 
shown that this distribution remains constant, though the 
mortality has everywhere increased. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that the fact of the increase lieing generally 
distributed, and not confined to cancer districts, is an 
additional reason for regarding the increase as only 
apparent. Mr Haviland concludes that flooded clays are 
always associated with the highest mortality, and lime- 
stones with the lowest. Tim Thames valley, which is the 
greatest cancer field in England, forms the most striking 
illustration of this generalization. The river flows through 


a great variety of geological formations, but all the 
localities having the highest cancer mortality lie on clays, 

: and arc liable to floods ; those having the lowest lie on 
limestone and chalk, and are, for the most fsirt, not sub- 
! jeet to Hooding. Further light has Innui thrown upon the 
- subject by tho investigation of localities ami houses to 
| which the term “ cancer- haunted ” lias lieen applied. 
Certain s|M>ts, groups of buildings and single houses, seem 
to harbour some special liability, and that indojKmdeiit of 
their size and age. An investigation carried out by Mr 
d’Arey Power in a cancer district, produced some remark- 
able examples. Jn one case, three men occupying the 
same house in succession all died of cancer since 1877, 
when tho earliest east? occurred. It was a new house then, 
built on land which had been pasture, and its first occu- 
pant was the first victim. The third w’us only thirty -six 

years of age. 

[ The latest methods of operating are described in the 
: general Article SURGERY } individual diseases are each 
discussed under their separate names. See , for instance , 
APPENDICITIS, p. 194 of this pamphlet .] 


THE MOST DREADED FOE OF ARMIES IN 
THE FIELD. 

From the Article (5 pages) by ARTHUR SHADWELL, MM . 
TyphOld. — The susceptibility of 



[ 1 

individuals to the typhoid bacillus varies greatly. Some 
] arsons apjiear to be (|uite immune. The most susceptible 
age is adolescence and early adult life ; the greatest inci- 
dence, both among males and females, iH tatween the ages 
of 15 and 35. The aged rarely contract it. Men sutler 
considerably more than women, and they carry the jioriod 
of marked susceptibility to a later age. Predisposing 
causes are believed to be debility, depression, the inhala- 
tion of sewer air by those unaccustomed to it, and any- 
thing tending to “lower the vitality, v whatever that 
convenient phrase may mean. According to the latest 
theories, it probably means in this connexion a chemical 
change in the blood which . diminishes its bactericidal 
power. Typhoid is a common sequela of influenza. The 
lower animals uppicar to be free from it in nature, ; but it 
lias been imputed to rabbits and other laboratory animals. 
The disease is conveyed by various channels. There is no 
evidence that it is infectious in the sense in which small- 
pox and scarlet fever are infectious ; and even persons in 
at Undance on the sick do not often contract it when 
sufficient care is taken 

The prevention of typhoid among armies in the field is 
a problem of the gravest practical importance, but of 
special difficulty, not in principle but because of the con- 
ditions. The water is generally polluted, and soldiers are 
too thirsty to wait while it is boiled or filtered, even if 
the means are at hand. The sanitary arrangements are 
such as to ensure the saturation of the ground with 
excreta; flies and dust abound; personal cleanliness is 
impossible, and men feed and sleep together in the closest 

proximity I>r Leigh Curacy in 1901 suggested 

a scheme for dealing systematically with the water-supply 
of an army. 

One other point requires fueution in connexion with 
prevention, namely, protective inoculation. This is per- 
ionned with an anti toxic substance prepared from dead 
cultures of bacilli, and has been tried on a fairly large 
scale, particularly on the British army in India and South 
Africa. . 

[An Article on YELLOW FEVER will be found in VoL 

33-J 


SOIL AND DISEASE. 

From thr Article (5 P&&C8) by Col. J, LANE N OTTER , M.D. 

Hy - The influence of different 

kinds of soil as a factor in the production of disease 
requires to l>e considered, in regard not only to the nature 
and number of the micro-organisms they contain, but. also 
to the amount of moisture and air in them and their 
capacity for heat. The moisture in soil is derived from 
two sources —the, rain and the ground water. Above the 
level of the ground water the soil is kept moist by capil- 
lary attraction and by evaporation of the water lielow, by 
rainfall and by movements of the ground water ; on the 
other hand, the upjier layers are constantly 
4 /smm. losing water by evaporation from the surface 
and through vegetation. When the ground 
water rises it forces air out of the soil ; when it falls again 
it leaves the soil moist avid full of air. The nature of the 
soil will largely influence the amount of moisture which it 
will take up or retain, in regard to water all soils have 
two actions, namely, permeability and absorbability. Per 
meability fe practically identical with the spiced at which 
fiercolation takes place ; through clay it is slow, but 
increases in rapidity through marls, loams, limestones, 
chalks, coarse gravels, and fine sands, reaching a maximum 
in soil saturated with moisture. The amount of moisture 
retained depends mainly upon the absorbability of the 
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soil, and as it depends largely on capillary action, it 
varies with the coarseness or fineness of the pores of the 
soil, being greater for soils which consist of fine particles. 
The results of many analyses show that the capacity of 
soils for moisture increases with the amount of organic 
substances present : decoin |>osition appears to be most 
active when the moisture is about 4 per cent., but can 
continue when it is as low as 2 per cent., while it apipiears 
to be retarded by any excess over 4 |K?r cent. Above the 
level of the ground water all soils contain air, varying in 
amount with the degree of looseness of the soil. Some 
sands contain as much as 50 per cent, of air of nearly the 
same composition as atmospheric air. The oxygen, how- 
ever, decreases with the depth, while the carbon dioxide 

increases 

[HOSPITALS, by Sir HENRY BURDETT, author of 
“ The Jlospitals and Asylums of the World f NURSING, 
HOSPITAL, AMBULANCE, SURGICAL IMPLEMENTS, are 

some of the Articles in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
dealing with the care of the sich.] 

THE MOSQUITO THEORY OF MALARIA. 


From the Article (31 pages) by A . SHADWELL, M.L>, 

Malaria. — All old popular belief current 

in different countries, and derived from common observa- 
tion, eon nee ted mosquitoes with malaria, and from time to 
time this theory found support in more scientific, quarters 
on general grounds, but it lacked demonstration and 
attracted little attention. In 1894, however, .Man son, 
arguing with greater precision by analogy from his own 
discovery of the cause of filariasis ami the part played by 
mosquitoes, suggested that the malarial parasite had a 
similar intermediate host outside the human body, and 
that a suctorial insect, which would probably be found to 
be a particular mosquito, was required for its develop- 
ment, Following up this line of invest igation, Ross in 1895 
found that if a mosquito sucked blood containing the para 
sites they soon began to throw out llugellut, which broke 
away and became free, ; and in 1897 lie discovered peculiar 
pigmented cells, which afterwards turned out to Ik* the 
parasites of icstivo- autumnal malaria in an early stage 
of development, within the stomach- wall of mosquitoes 
which hml been fed on malarial blood. He further found 
that only mosquitoes of the genus Anojthvhs hud these 
cells, and that they did not get them when fed on healthy 
blood. Then, turning his attention to the malaria of 
birds, he worked out the life-history of these cells within 
the body of the mosquito. “He saw that they increased 
in size, divided, and liceame full of filiform spores, then 
ruptured ami poured out their multitudinous progeny into 
the body-cavity of their insect host. Finally, he saw the 
spares accumulate within the cells of the salivary glands, 
and discovered that they actually passed down the salivary 
ducts and along the grooved hypopliarynx into the seat 
of puncture, thus causing infection in a fresh vertebrate 
! host ” (Sambon), To apply these discoveries to the 
malaria of mini was an obvious step, ....... 

[For a detailed account of the parasites which cause 
malaria in man ) see Article PATHOLOGY of 6 1 pages in 
VoL 3i,] 

THE BIRTH OF ANTI8EPTIC SURGERY. 


From the Article on 

Listsr. ■ • • ■ . . To illustrate this op union, life- 
work on the ligature may be taken. It had long lieen the 
universal practice of surgeons to employ threads of silk or 
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lax for tying arteries, long ends being left to provide 
wajKJ of the pus (invariably formed during the tedious 
irocess of the separation of the ligature) together with the | 
Kirtion of the arterial eoats included in the knot. Lister j 
toped that if, by antiseptic means, the thread were j 
leprived of living microbes, it would no longer cause j 
uppuration, but might bo left with short out ends to 
►eeome eiulwdded permanently among the tissues of tin* ( 
pound, which thus would be allowed to heal by primary | 
tnion throughout. A trial of this method upon the 
arotid artery of a horse having proved perfectly success- 
ill, he applied it in a ease of aneurysm in the human 
ubject ; and here again the immediate results were all 
hat could be desired, Uut a year later, the patient 
laving died from other causes, the necropsy showed 
emnants of the silk thread incompletely absorbed, with 
appearances around them which seemed to indicate that 
hey had lieon acting as causes of disturbance. Tims was 
uggested to him the idea of employing for the ligature 
oiiiu material susceptible of more speedy absorption l 
ml the antiseptic treatment of contused wounds having 
In wn that dead tissue, if protected from putrefaction, is 
emovod by the surrounding structures without tin* inter- 
eutiou of suppuration, lie resolved to try a thread of 
nmc such nature. Catgut, which is prepared from one 
if the constituents of the small intestine of the sheep, 
J'ter steeping in a solution of carbolic acid, was used in a 
nvlitninary trial upon the carotid artery of a calf. The 
nimal was killed a month later, when, on dissection, a 
-cry beautiful result was disclosed. 'Hie catgut, though 
ernoved, had not l won simply absorbed ; /*i/7 jmssn with 
ts gradual removal, fibrous tissue of new formation had 
►eon laid down, so that in place of the dead catgut was 
een a Jiving ligature embracing the artery and incor- 
lorutud with it. The wound meanwhile had healed with 
mt a trace of suppuration. This success appeared to 
ustify the use of the catgut ligature in the human sub- 
net, and for a while tin* results were entirely satisfactory, 
bit though this was the case with the old samples of 
atgut first employed, which, as Lister was afterwards led 
o believe, had been seasoned ” by long keeping, it was 
mind that when catgut was used fresh as it comes from 
he makers, it was unsuited in various ways for surgical 
airposes. The attempt by special preparation to obtain ! 
-n article in all resects trustworthy engaged his attmi- j 
ion from time to time for years afterwards. To <|Uote 1 
he words of Sir Hector (Jameron, who was for several 
■ears assistant to Lord Lister, it required “labour and 
oilsomn investigation and experiment of which few can 

mve anv adequate idea.” . . . . \ 

\PASTEUR, Dr CHARCOT , CLAUDE BERNARD , ' 

f IRC HOW, are some of t /tore giants of the world of medicine to | 
vhom Biographical Articles arc devoted in the Tenth Edition .] \ 


I the food must supply the different nutritive ingredients, or 
nutrients, in the kinds and proportions required bv the body 
for building and rejaiir and for supplying energy, .1 1 
should also be in forms which the |s*rson can easily digest 
and which will “agree” with him. The chonjwst food is 
that which furnishes the most nutriment, at the least eost, 
The most economical food is that which is most healthful 
and cheapest. Ordinal y food materials, such as meat, fish, 
eggs, potatoes, wheat, Arc., consist of refuse, e,a„ the lames 
of meat and tish, shells of shellfish, skin of potatoes, bran 
I of wheat, At. ; edible portion^ *.(/., the ilesh of im at and 
j tish, the white and yolk of eggs, wheat Hour, At. The 
edible portion consists of water and nutritive ingredients 
or nutrients. 

Tile principal kinds of nutritive ingredients are pmttin, 
fats, earhoh yd rates, and mineral matters . The water, refuse 
(and salt of salted meat and fish), are here regarded a* non- 
| nutrients ami, in comparing tin* values of different food 
I materials for nourishment, are left out of account. The 
following are familiar examples of compounds of each* of 
the four principal classes of nutrients : 

J'roteln." The term protein is here used to inelmle tin* 
nitrogenous nutrients of foods except the nitrogenous fat, 
namely, the proteids, e.y., albumen (white of egg), casein 
(curd)of milk, myosin of muscle (lean meat), gluten of wheat, 
At. ; and the non -proteids, including (lit* so called ext rue 
tivcs(c.//., creatin ) of meats and the amides nspumgin), 

| and allied compounds of vegetables and fruits, 
i Fats . — Fat of meat. ; fat (butter) of milk, olive oil, oil of 
i corn, wheat, At. (Here are included the nitmgeni/ed fats, 
as lecithin.) 

('arhuhfj drat **, — Sugars, starches, cellulose (woody libn*), 

Mineral Matters. Fhospliates, sulphates, and chlorides 
of potassium, sodium, calcium, At, 

iVotcin forms tissue (muscle, tendon, Ac.) and fat, and 
! serves as fuel. Fats form fatty tissue (not iiuisrlr, Ac.) 

and serve as fuel. ( 'a r boh yd rates are transformed into fat 
i and serve as fuel. All these nutrients yield energy in the 
form of heat and muscular power. In being iliemsehcs 
burned to yield energy, the nutrients protect each oilier 
from being consumed. 'Pile protein and fats of body tissue 
are used like those of food, An important use of the 
carbohydrates and fats is to protect body tissue (muscle, 
Arc.) from consumption. What compounds nr* 1 especially 
concerned in Ms* production of intellectual «»r nervous 
energy is not known. The idea that fish is especially rich 
in phosphorus and valuable as brain food has no foundation 
in observed fact 

[ The whole subject of Nutrition and the Etonomt\ \ <f l diges- 
tion is discussed in the sixteen-page Art tele by Sir WILLIAM 

TURNER, -i A/A, LL.n., f,a\s. ) 


THE FUNCTIONS OF FOOD. 

• 

from the Article (5 pages) by W, 0. ATWATER, Ph.It., 
Professor of Chemistry, 

Dietetics — • ■ • ■ . . Food is that which, taken 
nto the body, builds tissue or yields energy. More speeific- 
Jly, food supplies the wants of the body in several ways 
l j it forms the tissues and fluids of the body ; (-) it repaid 
he waste of tissues ; (3) it is stored in the body for future 
onsumption ; (4) it is consumed as fuel, its potential 
>nargy being transformed into heat or muscular energy or 
»ther forms of energy required by the body ; and (5) in 
icing consumed, it protects tissue or other food from con- 
lumption. The most healthful food is that which is best 
itted to the needs of the user, To be adapted to his needs, 


TYPHOID GERMS KILLED 3Y LIGHT. 

From the Article (19 pages) % H> MARSHALL WARD , 
, J* ref <>,**( rr of Hot (inn, Caiiihrithfe ; amt ROBERT 
MUIR, M.J>; Professor of Pathology, fll<tnrm\ 

Bacteriology* — Much as the decade 

from 1 rsr<0-0() abounded with investigation* on the re- 
actions of bacteria to heat, so the following ^ MQi9rtu 
decade was remarkable for discoveries regarding aad 
the effects of other forms of radiant energy. ^1 lie 
| observations of Downes and Limit in j^iT left it uncer- 
tain whether the bactericidal effects m broth cultuies 
exposed to solar rays were due to thermal action or 
not. Further investigations, in which Arloing, Kuehner, 

| Chmclewski, and others took part, have led to the proof 
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fluenza is discussed in its proper place under Pathology # 
(Paradtic Dmases), The disease is often called Russian 
influenza, and its origin in 1889 suggests that the name 
may have some foundation in fact. According to 
information collected by Dr Parsons, it came to Europe 
by way of Siberia and Russia, having been first recognized 
in Central Asia. A writer, who saw the epidemic break 
out in Eokhara, is quoted by him to the following 
effect: — 14 The summer of 1888 waB exceptionally hot 
and dry, and was followed by a bitterly cold winter and 
a rainy spring. The dried-up earth was full of cracks and 
holes from drought and subsequent frost, so that the 
spring rains formed ponds in these holes, inundated the 
new railway cuttings, and turned the country into a perfect 
marsh. When the hot weather set in the water gave off 
poisonous exhalations, rendering malaria general.” . . . 

[TUBERCULOSIS, BRONCHITIS, PNEUMONIA, PLEU - 
RISY, ASTHMA, CATARRH, and PHTHISIS are each the mb* 
feet (if a special Article in the Encyclopedia flritattn/ea,] 


HOW TO LIVE LONG. 


'Vow the Article (3 pages) h ff T, G. M'KENDRICK, M.l>„ 
LMK> FM.& 

Longevity What are the physiological 

killed by exposure to rays of reflected light at tempera- conditions in the human being that determine longevity'/ 
lures far below anything injurious, or even favourable to l n the first place, there is the influence of heredity, 
growth. He also showed that the bactericidal action Certain peculiarities of tissue are transmitted from parent 
takes places in the absence of food materials, thus proving to offspring that determino whether or not the tissue will 
that it is not merely a poisoning effect of the altored remain for a lengthened period of time in a normal 
medium, The principal experiments also indicate that condition, or whether it will quickly yield to external 
it is the rays of highest refrangibility-the blue-violot Had influences and take on an abnormal action. As the life 
ultra-violet rays of the spectrum— which bring about tlio of the body is really the sum of the lives of its constituent 

destruction of the organisms (Fig. 7) . parts, or, in other words, of the cellular elements composing 

[I MEDICINE , PHARMACOLOGY, YELLOW FEVER, FEVER , it » * ifl evi ^ ni ihit nothing affecting the healthy action 
INSANITY . HYDROPATHY , HYGIENE, HYPNOTISM and these clement^ will affect the life of the body as a 
VA 00 IN A TION, are some of the Articles an medical subjects A j who,e - individuals the tissues have what may 

I be termed a hereditary taint, by which is meant a wunt 
, 0 f stability, so that they pass readily from a normal into 

A SOCIETY DISEASE. 1 au abnoniiul condition 

f The reader should also see THERAPEUTICS by Sir T . 

From the Article (8 pages hj A, SH A DWELL, MJK 1 LAUDER BRUNTON, and DIETETICS (see p. 191 of this 
Influenza.- The bacteriology of in- i pamphlet f\ 

The Value of the Index in Medical Reading 

In no subject of study is the layman confronted with so many difficulties as in that of Medicine. The number of technical 
terms which are freely used by medical men, repeated in the Daily Press, in the Magazines, and in the Public Reports 
on Health, Sanitation, dec., and in the Blue-books issued by the Local Government Board, are constant stumbling-blocks 
to the uninitiated. Take a word like MYXCEDEMA. How many of us, who are not professionally engaged in the study 
of disease, have the slightest idea of its meaning? Let us see how the New Index will help us. 

Myxfi'flrinn fclls-ensej SB 3G2c: 31 -VfcJr. 

Here are extracts from the passages alluded to in the Index 

The disease Myxu*denm, which was first described by 0 nil in 1873, was shown by Ord in 1878 to 

be due to degenerative changes in the thyroid gland. Jt affects both sexes, but chiefly females, and is 
characterised by a peculiar puffy appearance of the face and hands, shedding of the hair , a low temperature, 
snd mental belief tide. . . • . 

In 1**4 Horsley, by removal of the thyroid gland of monkeys, produced in them a chronic myxuidemu, a 
cretinoid state, the exact image of the disease in mail— the sumo symptoms, course, tissue-changes, mental 
and physical hebetude, the same alterations of the excretions, the teuiiwruturc, and the voice. . 


that mv« of light alone are quite capable of killing these 
organisms. The principal questions were satisfactorily 
settled by Marshall Ward’s experiments in 1892-93, when 
he showed that even the spores of A anthracis , which 
withstand temperatures of 100* C. and upwards, can be 



F10. T. -X pliitMMilum' (tf a Hirlllux which Imd l>ccri i»x|i»himI for four hour*, 
on 30th March, behind n xlnu «*, in which the letter* C and Ji 

wore cut. The light had to traverse n Hcrecn of water before naHHln^ 
through thft C, and oim of AAmuilin (which lllteraont the blue and violet 
ray*) Wore piiHuiuy the n. The jiliitu woh then jrioulmtod, and, u* the 
figure hIjow/», the bacteria on the O-Hhnped firm were all hilled, where#* j 
they developed elsewhere on the pint* (trice* of the IJ nn\|u*L vivlbio to I 
the right) and covered it with un oimque growth. ( Original .) 
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A TROP ICAL DI8EA8E. 

From the Article by ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. j 

B«ri-B«rl.— . ... . . The symptoms are mainly 
those of peripheral neuritis with special implication of the 
phrenic and pneumo -gastric nerves. There is usually a 
premonitory stage, in which the patient is languid, easily 
tired, depressed, and complains of numbness, stiffness, and 
cramps in the legs; the ankles arc cedematous and the | 
face is puffy. After this, pronounced symptoms set in J 
rapidly, the jiatient suddenly loses power in the legs and 
is hardly able to walk or stand ; this paresis is am>m- ! 
panied by partial amesthesia, and by burning or tingling 
sensations in the feet, legs, and arms ; the finger-tips are j 
numb, the calf muscles tender. Those symptoms increase ; 
the oedema becomes general, the paralysis more marked ; j 
breathlessness and palpitation come on in paroxysms : the ! 
urine is greatly diminished. There is no lever, unless it 
is of an incidental character, and no brain symptoms arise. 
The patient may remain in this condition for several days 
or weeks, when the symptoms begin to subside. On the 
disappearance of the <cdema the muscles of the leg are 
found to be atrophied. Hoeovery is very slow, bul appears 
to be certain when once begun. When death occurs it is 
usually from syncope through over-distension of the heart. 
The mortality varies greatly, from 2 to . r >0 per cent, of the 
cases 

[V'/tf Articles ( i 7 friges) on PLAGUE give the history of 
that terrible disease, and of the fatal outbreak in India in 
1900 .] 

THE USE OF ANTITOXINS. 

From the Article (4 pages) l>n ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.lh 

Diphtheria. . . . . . . Since antitoxin was intro 
dueed in 1894 it has overshadowed all other methods of 
treatment. We, owe this drug originally to the 
rcitmtn . j^erlin school of bacteriologists, and particularly 
to Dr Behring. The idea of making use of scrum arose 1 
about 1890, out of researches made in connexion with 
Metsclinikoffs theory of phagocytosis, by which is meant 
the action of the phagocytes or white corpuscles of the 
blood in destroying the Uictcria of disease. It was shown 
by the German bacteriologists that the serum or liquid 
jwirt of the blood plays an equally or more important part 
in resisting disease, and the idea of combating the toxins 
produced by pathogenic bacteria with resistant serum 
injected into the blood presented itself to several workers. 
Thu idea was followed up and worked out independently 
in France and Germany, so successfully that by the year 
1894 the serum treatment had been tried on a considerable 
scale with most encouraging results. Sonic* of these were 
published in Germany in the earlier part of that year, and 
at the International Hygienic Congress, held in Budapest 
a little later, Dr Uoux, of the Institut Pasteur, whose ex- 
porieuce was somewhat more extensive than that of his 
Gorman colleagues, read a paper giving the result of 
several hundred cases treated in Paris. When all allow- 
ance for errors had licon made, they showed a remarkable 
aiid even astonishing reduction of mortality, fully confirm- 
ing the conclusions drawn from the German experiment. 
>This consensus of independent opinion proved a great 
stimulus to further trial, and Indore long one rthuf/ne after 
another told the same tale. The evidence was so favour- 
able that Professor Virchow— the last man to be carried 
away by a novelty —declared it “the imperative duty of 
medicai men to use the now remedy" (The Tinted 19th 
October 1894). Since then an enormous mass of facts 
has accumulated from all quarters of the glolw, all testify- 


ing to the value of antitoxin in the treatment of diphtheria. 
The exjierience of the hospitals of the Ijondon Metropolitan 
Asylums Board for five years may be given as a jiarticu- 
larly instructive illustration, because it represents a pro- 
longed experiment on ivn immense scale, and because tin* 
mortality was already comparatively low in those hospitals 

l>cforc the use of antitoxin 

[For a description of the Micro-organism see Artie/e 

PATHOLOGY ill /W. ji',] 

THE REFORM OF ASYLUMS. 

From the Article (7 pages) hit A. WOOD RENTON mid 
FREDERICK PETERSON , .!/./>./ 

Insanity. Tin • modern hospital for the 

insane does credit tn laMer~du\ civil i/at ion. Physical 

restraint is no longer practised. The day of chains- qfen 
of wristlets, covered cribs, and strait -jackets - is past. 
Neat dormitories, cosy single rooms and sitting and dining 
rooms, please the eye, In the place of lium walls and 
floors and curtain less windows, we observe pictures, plants, 
rugs, birds, curtains, and in many asylums even the 
barred windows have been nlNilished, Some of the wards 
for milder patients have unlocked doors. Many patients 
arc trusted alone about, the grounds and on visits to 
neighbouring towns. An air of busy occupation is 
observed in sewing rooms, schools, shops, in the fields and 
gardens, employment contributing not only to economy in 
| administration, but to improvement in mental and physical 
j conditions. The general progress of medical science in all 
' directions has been manifested in the department of 
| psychiatry by improved methods of treatment, in the way 
of sleep-producing and alleviating drugs, dietetics, physical 

culture, hydrotherapy, and the like 

[Literature has often effected great reforms. In connexion 
with this extract see the biography [lot. 20 ) of CHARLES 

| nEADL \ 

| THE DISCOVERY OF AN/ESTHETICS. 

From the Article by Dl\ JAMES 0, AFFLEOK, Exami/urr, 
Royal Volley i t >j J^hynieianA, Ktiinhnryh. 

Anaesthesia. . ..... hi iHiH Faraday 
showed 1 hut the inhalation of the vapour of sulphuric 
other produced ai aesthetic effects similar to those of 
nitrous oxide gas : and this property of ether was also 
shown by the American physician*;, Godmun (1822), Jack- 
son ( 1 Wood and Buche (18)H), 

These observation*, however, appear to have been re- 
garded in the light of mere scientific curiosities and sub- 
| jeets for lecture room experiment, rather than as fuels 
j capubie of being applied practically in the treatment of 
j disease, till December 1844, when Dr Horace Wells, a 
1 dentist of Hartford, Connecticut., underwent in his own 
, person the operation of tooth extraction while rendered 
insensible by nitrous oxide gus. Satisfied, from further 
exjiericnce, that teeth could be extracted in this way 
without jniin, Dr Wells proposed to establish the practice 
of painless dentistry under the influence of the gas ; but 
j in consequence of uri unfortunate failure in an exjieriment 
at Boston, lie abandoned the project. On dOth ttctptcinlier 
1840, Dr Morton, a dentist of Boston, employed the 
• vapour of sulphuric ether to procure general amesthesia 
in a ease of tooth extraction, and thereafter administered 
it in cases requiring surgical operation with complete 
success. Thin great achievement marked a new era 
in surgery. Ojieration* were performed in America in 
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numerous instances under ether inhalation, the result » namely, various ways of fixing the visual and mental 
being only to establish more iinnly its value as a successful I attention. “ His usual method was to seat himself oj>- 
amesthetic. The news of the discovery reached England ' j >osite the patient with knees touchi ug, the patient regarding 
on 1 7th December 184 (>. On lUtli December, Mr Robinson, ' him fixedly.” The effects wore also essentially the same 
a dentist in London, and on the lilst, Mr Liston, the ami- * — trance, somnambulism, subordination of the will, and 


nont. surgeon, unrated on jiationts anesthetized by ether ; 
and the practice soon became general both in Great Britain 
and on the Continent 

[All that anesthetics have done for Modern SURGERY is 
told at length in the Article under that title in Voi, 33 .] 

THE DANGER OF WATER. 

From the Article (4 pages) 4 ,/ ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. 

Cholera. - Of all the means of local j 

dissemination, contaminated water is by far the most I 
important, because it affects the greatest number of people, ! 
am} this is jmrtieularly the case in places which have a ! 
public water-supply. A single contaminated source may 1 
expos * the entire population to danger. All severe out- j 
breaks of an explosive character an* due to this cause. It 
is also possible that the cholera poison multiplies rapidly | 
in water under favourable conditions, and that a reservoir, 
for instance, may form a sort of forcing-bed j 

Hut water, though the most important condition, is not 
til * only one affecting the incidence of cholera. The case 
of Grimsby furnished a striking lesson to the contrary. 
Here the disease obtained a decided hold, in spite of a 
pure water-supply, through the fouling of the soil by 
cesspools and defective drainage. At Havre also its j 
prevalence was due to a sinftlar cause. Further, it was 
conclusively proved at Grimsby that cholera can l>c spread 
by sewuge-fed shell-fish. Severn) of the* local outbreaks in 
England were traced t<» the ingestion of oysters obtained 
from t he Grimsby beds. In short, it may be said that fill 
ins.mil irv conditions favour the prevalence of cholera in 
some degree. Preventive inoculation with an attenuated 
virus was introduced by M, Haffkine, and has l teen 
extensively used in India, with considerable apj>eu ranee 
of success rtO far as the statistical evidence goes. 

[ The micro-organ tun causing Cholera , and identified by 
J'rofessor A'oc/i, Is described in the Article PATHOLOGY 
(61 pages) in Jot. 31 .] 

A DANGEROUS NATURAL FORCE. 

Fmm the A rtieh ( 4 pages ) (>\i ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.D. 

Hypnotism. - In a sense the phenomena 

of hypnotism have probably been known from time imme- 
morial. They appear to form part of certain traditional 
practices of great antiquity in the East, and traces of them 
may be found in classical and luediueval times, but they 
were first brought forward in a systematic way by Friedrich 
Anton Mesmer, a Viennese physician who flourished in the 
latter half of the 18th century. He stumbled across them 
accidentally in the year 1774, while treating a young 
woman for hysteria by the application of metal plates, 
fn 1778 he came to Kiris, where he soon attracted atten- 
tion and acquired a vogue which his professional colleagues 
could not forgive ami have not to this day forgiven. No 
doubt he practised in a highly theatrical and unorthodox 
manner, and made a great deal of money by doing so, but 
he did not profess to cure everything, as some modern 
hypnotists do, and expressly disclaimed any value for his 
treatment in organic disease. The methods of producing 
the mesmeric “crisis'’ were essentially the same as those 
used to-day for putting persons into the hypnotic state, ; 


; impressibility. Mesmer called it animal magnetism, and 
formulated an elaborate theory on the subject, but most 
, of his propositions are fantastic and unintelligible, though 
some of his s]>ooulutions have been curiously confirmed in 
later years. He hod many followers, who carried on the 
practice after his retirement in 1785, and notably the 
1 marquis de Ruysogur, who anticipated nearly everything 
that has been douo since. After the Devolution, which 
| put a temporary stop to animal magnetism, it was taken 
up again and flourished widely on the Continent., The 
Berlin Academy of Science offered 11 prize for the best 
essay on the subject. Mesmerism was practised in the 
hospitals, and minor o|»crations were performed under 
mesmeric, anussthesia. That was about 1820. In 1831 
a commission, appointed by the Academic de Medccine, 
issued a very favourable report after an inquiry lasting 
tivc years. The reality of the phenomena, including 
somnambulism ami its effects, was declared to have l>een 
proved, but a second commission in 1837 reversed the 
decision and threw the whole thing into discredit. The 
next phase was the re-discovery of what had been dis- 
covered before, with the addition of a new name, and a 
new theory 

[ For a discussion of the Theories of Hypnotism^ see the 
Article PHYSIOLOGY (43 fnyes) in Tot. 31 . 

A NEW ILLNESS. 

EVERY THIRD MAN HAS IT, SLIGHTLY. 

From the Article htj A, SHADWELL, M.D. 

Appendicitis. — ...... The appendix is a 

narrow tills*, normally about the size of a goose quill, and 
from 1 inch to 8 or i) inches in length. The average length 
is 3 inches. It terminates in a blunt point., and from its 
worm-like slia]>o is called the apjwndi.r vermifonnis. It 
is an appendage of the large intestine, into which it 
1 opens. It is not known to perform any functions, and 
is regarded as tin* degenerate relic, surviving in man and 
other mammals, of an earlier form of intestine. Owing 
to its shape, character, and situation the appendix is 
frequently the seat of morbid changes. They have been 
observed in one-third of a number of bodies examined 
}ml-iHortem . inflammation is sot up in various ways. 
Foreign bodies passing down Hie intestinal canal may find 
their way into the appendix and lodge there. This was 
1 formerly believed to be the chief cause of mischief*, hence 
i the warning, familiar to every child, against the danger of 
j swallowing cherry stones and other small, hard objects. 

! Extended knowledge, however, has jdiown that such 
foreign bodies are only present in a smull minority of 
cases. More frequently the tube is found blocked by 
hardened fiecos of undigested jtarliclcx of food, such as 
nuts, cheese, fibrous vegetable matter, and other imper- 
fectly masticated substances. Sometimes calcareous con- 
cretions are formed round a nucleus furnished by some 
small body. Inflammation may occur, however, without 
any of these things. The gut may be twisted or otherwise* 
strangulated, leading to gangrene ; or the orifice may lie 
closed in a similar manner, so that the tube becomes 
greatly distended with mucus, which can find no outlet ; 

or ulceration of tul»creulous origin may occur 

[ The astounding advances of modern Surgery are 
chronicled in the Article SURGERY in Tot, 33 .] 
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The Ntwconr 




and the Index 


Fi:\v people; would imagine that- 1 li«* Tentli Kditiou of tlic Em'ijcloprrdia Pritmiviro would 
ho ditvot Iv useful us an aid to iindoi-slaiiding an obscure 1 jdirasu in a novel l»y Tliaehoray. 
Yet such is the ease. In Chapter \ ’III. of The Xturntm we have the following aee.ounl 
of Clive’s cousin : 

Barnes Newcome never missed going to church, or dressing for dinner. He never kept a tradesman waiting 
for his money. He seldom drank too much, and never wan late for business, or huddled over his toilet, however 
brief had been his sleep, or severe his headache. In a word, he was as scn^pulously whited as any sepulchre in 
the whole 


The biblical origin of the phrase “whited sepulchre,” to denote a 
to most people. i >u t how does Thackeray come to use it in con- 
nexion with “hills of mortality/’ "What are “hills of mortality" ! The 
adjoining fragment from tin* Index to the Tenth Kdition directs our 
attention, under the entry “ Mortality, Bills of/’ to Veils. lt> and 
... How adequately the /\ncj/cl{>j>fr<!if< Jirlfffniilra clears away the 
obscurity of the phrase in the novel may he perceived on reading the 
following passages to which the Index refers us: - 


hypocrite, is familiar 


Monnlil v 9 0 lllli; 14 «28n; 
3 9 iNif; In 11s or 19 I firms 

39 Iti'iti , Ciirllslu Miblo 13 
; ill liii|.|ilt.lilK 1 2 iUKMi , 
liilliii'im 1 uf wcullicr 3 
Tul; 1 1 1 ;• I it nt o of AchinrfoH’ 
r ;i 1 1 !*<»>• 17 roll, NorUutMip 
toll lolilo 13 I Mr ; 29 

.11 S/i : I >i Mrs of 13 17^11 ; 

13 IT's;. 


hi the lir*t hart’ nf tin* 17th century plague was still prevalent in Kurnpe, though considerably lews 
so than in tin- Mill. lie Age*. In the mtoikI half n still greater decline is <>b*erviible, and by the third quarter 
the di-'.a-e has disappeared or \\a* di.-uppearing from n great )>art of WeMern Kurnpe. The epidemics in 
Kngland will lie must conveniently considered iti one series. IVom this time onwards we liaui the guidance 
of the ‘ issued in London, whieli, though drawn up on the evidence of ignorant persons, 

arc doubtless roughly true (Ynl. Ill, page Htfi). 


This passage explains to us the origin of the phrase “ 
Thackeray cannol have used it in its original sense. Lei 
help us to a more perfect, elucidation. 


bills of mortality,” lmt obviously 
us see if the other reference will 


pi d local arithmetic had conn* into existence in Kngland in the middle of the 17th century, or about, 
the time when l .’miring was instructing the students of llelmsladt. The earliest example of this eliiss of 
investigation i* the work of Captain John (daunt of .London, entitled Sutural and /'olitira/ Annotation* 
made it/i on the which was first published in IbfiU. This remarkable work, which dealt, 

with mortality in London only, ran through many editions, and the line of inquiry it suggested was followed 
up by other writers, of whom the most distinguished was Sir William Petty, whose active mind was naturally 
attracted by the prospect of making tise of a new scientific method in the el ass of speculations which occupied 
him. Sir Willim/t was fit* first writer to t toil'd urn* of tftr /thrum* O' hid It for nearly a Cdiitnrt/ afterward* nun 
ihi/dotjdd to ddxdfi/tt the unc of Jit fur ni in the in destination of' the /donomvna of human, node ft/ (Yol. 22, 
j/age KJ2). • 


From this passage we at once see how the meaning of the phrase “ Bills of .Mortality" 
was extended by Sir W illiam Pelty into a wider significance that prevailed for nearly a 
century. And the transition in the history of the phrase to a still further extension of 
meaning by Thackeray, after about another half-century, is an interesting philological episode 
into the secret of whmli the new Judex has enabled us to penetrate. In the eyes of Thackeray, 
Barnes Newcome was “ as scrupulously whited as any sepulchre in the whole bills of mortality " 
— that is to say, if wc denude the words of the delicate shades of sense conveyed by their 
literary form, “ Barnes was as profound a humbug as any to be found in the whole political 
catalogue of humanity.” 



l i»: J 

Adulteration, Ambulance, Anresthosiu, Anatomy, Aphasia, Apoplexy, Appendicitis. 
.Beri-Bori, Blind, Bronchitis, Cancer, ( Visas, Cholera, Crump, Deaf and Dumb, 
A Dentistry, Dietetics, Digestive Organs, Diphtheria, Drowning, Drunkenness, Ear, 
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Heart Diseases, Hernia, Hippocrates, Honuvopathy, Hospitals, llydro- 
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Palsy. Scrofula, Skin Disease, Slaughter- 
houses, Sleep, Small-pox, Stammering, Stom- 
ach (Diseases of), Syphilis, Sun- 
surgical stroke, Surgery, Sweating Sickness. 

Sydenham, 'Paste, Therapeutic I’ses, 
Therapeutics, Throat Diseases, 
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Touch, Tuberculosis, 
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Voice, Yellow Fever. 
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FEW 



ANIMAL & VEGETABLE 
KINGDOMS 


Thus, then, to mnn the voice, of nature spake : 

'• Co, from the cron turns thy instructions take, 
Lcnrn from th* birds what fond the thickets yield ; 
Learn from tlw beasts the physic of the field ; 


Ihy arts of Innhhn a from the bee receive : 

Leam of the mule to plough, the worm to naive .* 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar and catch the driving gale." PQPi, 


HE growth of towns and the corresponding decline of country life as the ideal condition of existence in men’s 
minds has brought with it many well-known and much-discussed evils* But we nearly always forget to 
mention the cardinal evils* 

Plant life and animal life, which in the country form the natural study and recreation of young and old 
alike, are entirely obscured from the horizon of the man whose daily occupation confines him to a city office, 
or to the Law Courts, or to the sick room, or to the province of local government. Well may a train of 
imaginative reflection be fired in a man by the thought that cities may „ fall in ruins, the Stock Exchanges 
of the world collapse, whole peoples become annihilated by a cataclysm of nature, but the silent toad will yet blink on the 
borders of the morass secure in the accumulated wisdom of its years ; the pelican will still pursue his unconcerned way 
across the desert ; the blue-throat will wing its yearly flight across Europe from Nile Valley to the Baltic. There still lives 
a tortoise on whom Luther may have looked* That elephants are often centenarians is a fact too familiar to excite our wonder. 
The brief flash of life in Infusoria helps us to realize how infinitely various are the phenomena which prodigal Nature offers to 
the study of mankind. 

No child could look through the illustrations of the numerous articles devoted to birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles in the 
Tenth Edition without a sense of delight and curiosity. Nor could the least botanical of observers foil to be interested in 
the discovery that there ore * 1 monstrosities" in plants ; that in the United States above £60,000,000 were lost in one 
year through epidemic plant diseases ; that the agents of these diseases are to be sought in Fungi, Atmosphere, Soil, and 
Insects. All of this may be studied at leisure in the article PATHOLOGY OF PLANTS. 

And here it is worth pointing out that the titles of articles, often repellent to the layman owing to the necessities of 
technical nomenclature, are in many instances by no means characteristic of the material to which they form a mere label for 
the purposes of identification. Jhe following extracts con only push open to a very small extent the door that is between the 
reader and the long gallery of biological information within the Tenth Edition. Life in every physical aspect, from the lowest 
manifestation of the amoeba to the highest presentation in civilized man, can be studied with the aid of the best authorities* And 
the Index, with it»holf million entries, may truly be said to have surmounted the only difficulty which militated against the use of 
the work in moments of leisure for the satisfaction of a doubt, or the pleasure of seeking definite information with the greatest 
economy of time. 



THE HERMIT CRAB, 

From the Article (33 pages) % HENRY WOODWARD, F.RA 

Crustacea. Certain of the Anomoura, 

or liermil crabs, however, iiiui no difficulty in adapting 
themselves to terrestrial conditions. The writer has kept 
the Cenolntu Diotfom* from the Antilles, tenanting an 
Aduttina shell, alive in a Wardian case for three months, 



during which jKjrind he displayed great activity and most re- 
markable powers as a climber. These West Indian crabs 
are not infrequently brought over alive to England with 
cargoes of guano and other natural products (Fig. 20). , * , 
[ACTIN0Z0A, HYDROZQA, MOLLUSCA, are but three of 
the tong Art ikies in the Tenth Edition devoted to Sea JJ/ef] 


A WALKING FISH. 

From the Article (65 pages) hi ALBERT GUNTHER, MAh , 
, FAt.S. 

Ichthyology. In certain fishes the 

uhaiK! and function of the fins are considerably modified : 
thus, in the rays, locomotion is almost entirely effected and 
regulated by the broad and ex]uindod pectoral fins acting 
with an undulatory motion of their margins, similar to the 



undulations of the long vertical fins of the flat-fishes ; in 
many blennics the ventral fins are adapted for walking 
on the sea-bottom ; in some Gobioids (Periof*kthalmu8) } 
Trigloids, Scorpamioids, and Pediculati the pectoral fins 
are perfect organs of walking 

i The same author contributes an At tide on FLYING 

HES.] 





THE FRILLED LIZARD. 


I ii»» I 


MAN’S ANCESTOR. 




U8 f 

H, 

c 

re 

t* 

the 


From the Article (6 pages) hi/ ALBERT GUNTHER, M.P., 
F.li.S, 


Lizard. — One (tig. ft) irt the Frilled 

Lizard (Chlamydomunt*), which in restricted to Quoens- 
land and the north coast, and grown to a length of 2 feet. 



From the Article (20 pages) by SL GEORGE MIVART \ F.L',.<. 

Ape. — .... The orang (A satj/nt#) eonstituics 
the geniiH*SV min, which given its name to the whole family 



Fni. I. The OrangMMiUn (Simin From Mr Wolfs At-Lrli ul 

Zooio^iniT (iiihli-iiH. 


Fm. Prilled \ A/aw\ ( a hinn^oi (Sinnadw), as well an to the sub-family (Simiintr) to which 
including the long tapering tail. It is |irovide<l with a it belongs. Of thin gem in there is I m t orm» certain species, 
frill-Iiko fold of tho skin round tho neck, which, when ! wlfich is, however, mibjcet to euiiHidorublo variation, . 
erected, resembles a broad collar, not unlike the gigantic j | Professor HUXLEY writes the Article ANIMAL KING - 
liuM-collarH of Queen Elizabeth's time QQM in the tenth Juiitwn,] 

[To CROCODILE, TORTOISE, CHAMELEON, ASP, VIPER, i 
COBRA, RATTLESNAKE, ALLIGATOR, special illustrated j 
Articles arc devoted.] 

A MESOZO IC M ONSTER, 

From the Article (41 pages) by ALBERT GUNTHER , M.I Jl, J’U)., Kli.K, 
and ST, GEORGE MIVART , M.H., Rkn, F.ltK 



ReptilM. * • Marsh eommrim the Dinosaurs, as regards 

diversity of form, with the Marsupials, and ttiiidiH that, like these latter, tiny 

should take the rank of a sub' class rather than order 

Fain. <J. JtnuLiiotlonlidu:, A single row of teeth. Three functional 
digits in jwh, Two symmetrical sternal ossifications. Two genom 
from Europe : fijuawMiw and Fed isa urns ; and three comparatively 
small forms from the DinoHuttriau deposits in North America; 

Oaniptoiwtus, Lwmurus, jYnnomurvs. Of those Iffnanodm is th*< 
one which was first discovered (1825), and of which skeletons have 
been obtained as complete as we can over Iiojhj to sou of these 
creatures, Thn remains occur in formations from tho Kimmeridgo 
Clay to tho Upper Greensand, and have lwen referred to throe 
species, varying in si/e from 10 to 35 feet in length. They most, 
probably worn aquatic in their habits, using their powerful mil 
as a propelling 
organ, like the 
Crocodiles; but they 
differed from them 
du their mode of 
locomotion on shore, 
walking on thoir 
hind legs like a 
Htruthious Bird. 

(Roe fig. 1.) 


Fit;, of lyutnvHlvn bernti*arren*i* (ufUv Hollo). 
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A PUZZLE TO NATURALISTS. 

Fr»m tfa Article (/} pages) hi the fate Sir W. H, FLOWER, 
LLIK 

Platypus. - The j tin trims is pretty 

generally distributed in situations suitable to its aquatic 
habits throughout the island of Tasmania and the southern 
am! eastern portions of Australia. Slight variations in the , 
colouring and size of different individuals haw given rise 


only two invertebrates wliioli had impressed the minds of early 
turn Htiftinieutly to be raised to the dignity of Astronomical 
representation. It is all the more remarkable that the scorpion 
proven t» be the oldest animal form of high elaboration which has 

persisted to the present day 

Fossil roorpioiis of the modern type arc found in the, Coal 
.M ensures. A 1 1 ho present day scorpions of various genera are foil nd 
in all the warm regions of the world. In Kuropo they occur as far 
north m Havana and the south of Franco. The largest species 
measure , f > inches from the front of the head to the end of flic 
sting, and ooeiir in tropical India and Africa. Between 1400 and 
MO species are known 



Vliitypii .. Fi'miii (foiil?r* Mtiniti't >\f A'l-tinUn. 


t«' tin- idea tlmt more tlmn one species may exist; lmt all j 
naturalists who have lmd tho opportunity of investigating 
thU question by the aid of a good series of specimens 
have enme lo the conclusion that there is but one; and 
in • truce." of any extinct. allied forms have yet been dis- 
covered | 

[The iS M/ sof/wtos, HARVEY , GESNER, LINN A US, 
DE BUFFON, GILBERT WHITE , CUVIER, HAECKEL, 
AGASSIZ, VAUGHAN THOMPSON, AUDUBON , an the 

suijech of special biographies in the Tenth Edition .] 

A SYMBOLIC ANIMAL. 


Faun tin 1 Article (54 pages) hu Rev. 0. PICKARD, M.A., 

< 'ninhridtje., Author of “AVa* and Rare Spiders.” 
Arachnlda.- ■ Tim Scorpion is one of the great 



I [Such curious insects as the PRAYING MANTIS, the 
ICHNEUMON -FLY, and the BEETLE which was worshipped 
! in ancient Egypt, are all dealt with in special Articles.] 


THE ARCH/EOPTERYX. 


From the Article (80 pages ) 1>n Professors W . K. PARKER 
and ALFRED NEWTON . 

Birds.— An enormous space of time 

separates these reputed Ornithichnites, as they are called, 
from the first undoubted fossil bird. This was discovered 
in 1861 by Andreas Wagner in the lithographic slate of 
Noleiihofon in Bavaria, belonging to the Oolitic series, and 
is commonly known by the name of Arehivoptcryx, though 
that of Grypliosaurius was given by its original de- 



10*;. yS— Slab uuilutuliifr nmmttiH of ArchtrnpirrH-r, from the original in the 
Hrlttoh Muiieum. Rwluuml. 

smiHT to the at present unique specimen now in the British 
Museum. Unfortunately deficient in Rome very important 
parts— -such as the head and nerrly all the sternal apparatus 
-—it 1ms others in excellent preservation. It was. about., 
the size of a Book (Cvrwts frut/ilq/u*), and along with the 
greater portion of the skeleton, impressions of many of its 
leathers, particularly the quills, are plainly visible. . 


. , r .ion iiufh m mi imiu i m I I Each bird or /amity of birds luu u separate Article in 

I i. M OrAwing from lil*- of th'* flfufirt “eorplon, itutim l.in., 1 1 on i , *• ■- *■ i mte a caai c dai/cai 

j i.krn' N*. Afrira. (From I.uiik»-sUw, J»crn. Unn, SV. /*>•■'. vol. xvl., 18SI.) ////’ J enth Edition, C.g., OSTRICH, RHEA, EAGLE, RAVEN, 

A’.iUia]' of .uicbni b>n- and tradition. Ii and the crab are the ^ HUMMING BIRD, ALBATROSS.] 


THE PHYLLOXERA. 
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1 WHY THE BUTTERFLY IS BEAUTIFUL 


From the Article (4 pages) bit M. 7 . MASTERS, JO., 
FLU, F.H.S., and ARTHUR £. SHIPLEY M.A Fellow 1 
of Christ's College , Cambridge, 

Vine.- ! 

Tho symptoms of the disease, by means of which an aiVucU'd spot 
may be readily recognized, are these. The vine* atv stunted and 
bear few leaves, and those small ones. When t he disease reaches an 
advanced stage, tho leaves are dis- 
coloured, yellow or reddish, with their 
edges turned back, and withered. 

Tho grapes are arrested in their 
growth and their skin is wrinkled. 

If tho roots arc examined, numerous 
fusiform swellings are found upon 
tho smaller rootlets. These arc at. 
first yellowish in odour and fleshy ; § 
but as they grow older they become 
rotten and assume a brown or black 
colour. If tho roots on which these 
swellings occur be examined with a 1 
lens, a number of minute insects of 
a yellowish brown colour uru ob- 
served i these arc the root-forms 
(radicoln) q[ P httlhuemi (fig. 11 ; they 




Fin. 1.— Koot-inhabitlnu form (nulicolu) of Hyllmru, with prolKweln inserted 

into tissue of root of vims . . . . _ , 

Fin. 'L—l'IiyUotrra, Whiffed fronaln which live* nn leaves and buds of vine, 
and lays TWirthOffenatieiilly efffftf of two kinds, onu developing into a wingloas 
lomftle, the other into a malts 

arc about 8 mm. long, of an oval outline, and with a swollen body, 
.No distinction between head, thorax, and abdomen can be ob- 
served. ♦ • . The winged form has a slonder body with distinct 
head (fig. 2). The eyes are well develop'd, with numerous 
facets ; flic antonnie have three joints, the terminal one shaped 
like that of the root-d wallers 

[The Tenth Edition contains biographies of at l those who 
have by their researches contributed to the advancement of 

Botanical knowledge., e.g., PLINY THE ELDER , ANDREAS 
C/ESA LPIN US, JOHN RAY, DE TOURNEFORT, UNN/EUS, 
HOOKER, LINDLEY &c., c re.] 


From the Article ( 5 pages) E, B. POULTON, FJLS, 

Colour* of Animals. . .. Tho brilliant Warn- 
ing Colours of many caterpillars attracted tho attention of 
Darwin when ho was tl. inking over his hypothesis of sexual 
selection, and ho wrote to Wallace on tho subject (Darwin, 
Life ami fetters, London, 1 887, vol. iii. p, All). Wallace, 
in reply, suggested their interpretation a.* Warning Colours, 
a suggestion s.ne«> verified by cxitcriinunt (Proc. KnL Sue, 
Land ., 1807, p. lxxx; Trans, But, Sac, Loud., 18(H), pp. 
*21 and 27). Although animals with Warning Colours are 
probably but little attacked by tho ordinary enemies of 
their class, they have special enemies which keep the num- 
bers down to the average. Thus the cuckoo apiieurs to be 
an insectivorous bird which will freely devour conspire- 
j ously coloured unjuilatablo larvae Tim effect of the Wane 
! ing Colours of catcrjdllars is often intensified by gregarious 
habits. Another Aposematic use of colours and structures 
is to divert attention from the vital parts, and thus give 
: the animal attacked an extra ehanee of escape. Tho large, 

I conspicuous, easily torn wings of butterflies and moths act 
in this way, as is found by tho abundance of individuals 
which may be captured with notches bitten symmetrically 
out of both wings when they were in eontm l,. The eye 
spots and i( tails” so common on the hinder part, of the 
hind wing, and the conspicuous apex so frequently seen on 
the fore wing, probably have this meaning. Their position 
corresponds to the pirts which are most often found to be 
, notched. In some cases (c t y,, many ft/canida) the “ tail " 
and eye-spot combine to suggest the appearance of a head 
with antenme at the posterior end of the butterfly, the decep- 
tion being aided by movements of the hind wings. The 
flat-topped “tussocks” of hair on many caterpillars look 
like conspicuous fleshy projections of the body, and they 
are held prominently when the larva is attacked. If 
seized, the “tussock” comes out, and the enemy is greatly 
inconvenienced by the fine branched hairs. The tails of 
lizards, which easily break off 1 , are to be similarly explained, 
the attention of the pursuer being probably still further 
diverted by the extremely activo movements of the ampu- 
tated manlier 

[I EMBRYOLOGY , HYBRIDISM, MIMICRY, VARIATION 
and SELECTION ; EVOLUTION, BIOLOQY , arc only some 
of the Articles which treat of the Animal and Vegetable 
kingdoms,] 


The Index to the Tenth Edition of the Kuyclopmdia Britannica gives to the work a new kind of vitality. 
As au authority on all subjects of human inquiry, the reputation of the book has long been established ; as a 
literary companion of the highest quality, its value has come to be undisputed. What it has lacked until now 
has been some contrivance whereby the immense range of its ’ ariod and complex information should bo made 
accessible at anji given point of inquiry suggested by actual experience. Many people have enjoyed being led 
astray in their search for some particular piece of information into regions of unsuspected interest remote from 
the subject which first caused them to consult tho volumes. But whilo this fascinating pursuit still lies open 
to the reader of the Tenth Edition, he has also acquired a new power for the immediate satisfaction of a doubt 
or discovery of an obscure fact in the Index of more than half a million entries, which has now been added to 
the work. Whatever the item of information of which he scokB corroboration or correction, he lias but to 
turn to Vol. 35, and there he will find a reference to the article, the page, or the elaborately finished map, in 
which he can dissipate his doubts. Whether it bo the history and meaning of a unit of electrical measure- 
ment, the date of one of the dynasties of Ancient Egypt, tho invention of gunpowder, tho discovery of the 
compass, or the origin of some world-famous phrase, as “Ecrusez l'infamc,” he will never invite the assistance 
of this phenomenal Index in vain. 
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THE GROWTH OF PLANT8. 


THE DEVIL FISH. 

Item tiu Articlei (JO pages) by Prof. A. H. NICHOLSON 
and the Hey. T. F, BLAKE, F.K.S. 


Cuttle Fish.- ... , . It U now known that 
Octopods were actually in existence in the Cretaceous 



Fjo. 2,—P<dM><iopH* Nmholdl, thn oldest Octopod known. From 
the Crt‘UcBou« rocks of Lebauou. (Alter XL Woodward.) 


period, thus overlapping the Ammonoids in time, since a 
member of that group, the J'alcowtqpus (Fig. 2), has left 
an impression of its body, head, arms, and two fins, as in 
the JHnnoctojwt, on rocks of that ago in the Lebanon. 
This was naked, bo that in part of the group the shell was 
already dispensed with. On the other hand we have in 
the living Argonaut an Octoj>od whoso shell has a great 
external resemblance to that of an Ammonite 

[Ocean life is noticed in a lengthy account of the distribu- 
tion of Marine Animals under the heading DISTRIBUTION # 
See also WHALE, WALRUS, DOLPHIN , and SEAL] 


From the Article (84 pages) by Dr J, HUTTON 
BALFOUR, FMX 

Botany.- ...... Another form of thiokoned 

underground stem is the com, as seen in the Autumn 
Crocus (Colchicum, fig. 69), Gladiolus, Ac. Structurally it 
is composed of u solid more or less rounded axis covered 
by a layer of thin membranous scales (fig. 70, h , h\ A 


4' b 



Fig. Fig. 70. 


Km. 60,— Cvrm of Mwidnw Saffron (CoUhioum uuttnnnnJf). «, old ruNn nhrivd* 
ling ; l t young conn produced laterally from the old one. 

Fia. 70. — (Jorum of VolohUmm uiUuron«J« in autumn when the plant In in flower, 
fc, oldest conn ; h, h, brown ucale. covering it ; v\ its root. ; at, its withered 
Jlowsring-iitfiin ; k\ younger corm produced from k : wh, root, from k', which 
grows at evpamw of k ; #, slipiathing leave. ; r, V\ foliage leaven ; 6, i>, 
llower* ; k", young rurm produced fioni P in autumn, and which In miwvrd' 
lug autumn will produce llowoPi. (.S whs,) 

corm is only of one year’s duration, giving ofrbuds annually 
in the form of young corniB. In autumn the young corm 
gives origin to leaves, the lower of which (*, s\ s") form 
sheaths round the corm and flower-stalk, the upper (l\ l") 
remaining very small ; and in the axil of the uppermost 
leaves the flowering-stein develops and., bears the flowers 
(b, b\ Meanwhile in the axil of the middle leaves 
on the corm, a bud — the rudiment of a now corm — 
appears (k u ) * ♦ . . 

[An Article of special interest in the Tenth Edition is 

PALEOBOTANY . ALOE, FUNGUS , LICHENS , MU8CINE, 
and VEGETABLE KINGDOM are names of some of the other 
Botanical Articles .] 


Many times the space which it has been possible to devote to this section would be required to give 
oven an idea of how complete a zoological picture-book the EncychpauVm ttritannka is. But the scientific 
nide of Zoology, ANATOMY, EMBRYOLOGY, HEREDITY, MIMICRY, and the wonderland of 
EVOLUTION opened up by Darwin, is given in just as much detail in the Tenth Edition. 


ri.itr loin tin* Amrii' Mammalia. 







Tm; Ok ah Immature. 


Tin* new nniinpi «iist. , ovcicil l»y Sir H. II. Johnston in thf 4 Soniliki I'orebt, between Laken Albert aim Albert Edward. 




The Three-Colour Process, by which the 
Plate on the previous page was printed, is 
fully explained in the six-page Article, 
PROCESS, by Edwin Bale, R.I., in the Tenth 
Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
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THE CIRCLE OF LIFE 


THE MONSTERS OF 7HF PAST, 

TH F MASTODON, THK MAM 
MOTH, THF PTERODACTYLE. 

THE PLESIOSAURUS, Till- 
ITHTH Y (.);•:• A UKMJS, AND 
T AN*! SLOTH, ARP 
ALL DP SGR 1 HliD You havt 

iv tul tknth / been interested 

LTlITION an( * amuflGf * at tIlB 

1 illustrations on tin* preced- 

/ ing luiges, hut these an* only 
/ some of the piottrcs which add to 
/ the value of the 1 account of each Wast, 
nird, tish, or reptile in the Ennjdopmha 
Hritanuim, For this wonderful hook 
contains them all. Take the Beasts or 
f Mammals first. Of course there are articles 
'on the LION, TIGER, ELEPHANT, APE, 
/RHINOCEROS, I1IPF0P< )TAMUS, BEAK, 
/find all the largo leasts of tlie forest and jungle. 
/But the other creatures are just as fully noticed, 
^fliere are, for instance, the BEAVER, CHAMOIS, 
/ICHNEUMON, JIY/KNA, CAMEL, KANGAROO, 
/ANT-EATER, ARMADILLO, AARD-VARK, MAN- 
/ATKH, ZEBRA, PUMA, JAGUAR, LEMUR, WOLF, 
/MARMOT, MOLE, PA NGOLIN, IM IA LANG Kit, 
PLATYPUS. And as there aw few branches of Zoology 
in which greater advances have been made than in the 
Mammalia since tlie Ninth Edition, so has it Istun the 
aim of the Editors of the Tenth Edition to bring tin? 
information fully up to date in the article MAMMALIA. 

Let our next division be the Water-World. Here what 
a range we have! lliver Life and Ocean Life ; Fishes, 

( Vustacea, Sea Plants, and Sea Monsters. The EnnjrUh 
pmlia Jiritannica puts before its possessor such a wealth 
of research, such mines of information, that it is hardly 
possible even to catalogue the chief articles devoted 
to tho subject. There are those on ICHTHYOLOGY, 
PISCICULTURE, ANGLING, CRUSTACEA, SEA 
FISHERIES, MOLLUSUA, AMPHIBIA, to men- 
tion only a few of those dealing with the Water- World 
' generally. Then each Family of Fishes has a separ- 
ate article. SEA-ANEMONES, SEA-SNAKES, 
SEA-SLUGS, SEA-URCHINS, and all Marine 
Curiosities, Buch as the SEA-BEAR, SEA-CAT, 
SEA-CUCUMBER, SEA-DEVIL, SEA- 
HEDGEHOG, SEA-HORSE, are all 
noticed ; and when you realise that the 
Tenth Edition gives inform tion too as 
to Filhes of prehistoric timcB ; as to 
CORAL, SPONGE, SEAL, and 
all other Sea Industries, you can 
begin to see how compre- 
hensive is the Aurvey 


ANIMALS 
OP FABLE, THE 
DRAGON, GRIFFIN. 

SPHINX, CENTAUR, 

SATYR. ROC, CHIMAIRA. 
COCKATRICE ARE ALL 
DESCRIBED, AND THFIR 
LEGENDS GIVEN IN THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 


of the Water- 
World. 


The Article 

MAMMALIA 

is by the lute 
Sir W . H. FLOWER, 
LLD„ F.R.8. 

APE 

is by Prof \ 

Sir St . G, M IV ART, 
F.R.S. 


SNAKES and 
REPTILES 

are by 

ALBERT GUNTHER , 
M.D„ Ph,D„ FM. 


BIRDS 

by 

Prof. W. K. PARKER. 

ANIMAL 

KINGDOM 

by HUXLEY. 


MIMICRY 

by GRANT ALLEN. 

MOLLUSCA 

by Prof. 

E. RAY LANKESTER, 

p.r.s, 

CRUSTACEA 

by Prof, 

| HENRY WOODWARD , 
F.R.S, 

INSE0T8 

hy 

ROBERT M'LAOHLAN, 
r.R.8. 


Pi AN V Lll-'P, TRIG’S, 1 FUNS, 
! Kill NS. ALT A 1 , !• U NL 1. 

Ml' PA I ‘<71-. MUSLIM /V, l Li 
PHVSiiJl nt.V O P IM.AN I P, 
‘.RNIV' iK’OPS AND IN 
.,1 (• I'TVOROl 1 ‘ . pi AN ! : 
i HR WliOl.l WoU’l L 
U 1 IP, l HO 1 AN IM 
IS PPKP 


Then the 

birds ! No book N 
or hunks could enter 
for a moment into rivalry \ 
with tie Tenth Edit ion of the 
Encf/clopmlia JiriUvmm as to the \ 
com plot enoHsof thereviewof Feathered 
Creation offered in its pages. What can 
you not lind in tin* 115 Volumes 'I What 
bird is not the subjoet of a sketch in tin 
Tenth Edition, from the Dodo, that wonderf ill 
creature which has but lately lveoine extinct, 
to tin* Humming Bird, gay in crimsons, purples, 
and golds; from the Bird of Paradise to the 
shabby lit Lit* House Sparrow, from the Ostrich to 
the Nightingale t First then* are the. articles BJUJ >S 
and ORNITHOLOGY, dealing at great length with 
all feathered cmitures, and then the Envpdupmtin^ 
having reviewed tin* whole subject, gives in debfil an 
account of each. Here are some: ALBATROSS, 
EAGLE, RHKVKMKU, RAVEN, PITTA, (’RANK, 
COOT, C< 1UMORANT, CURASSOW, CASSOWARY, 
DOVE, STORK ; and these are merely a chance selei 
tion from the hundreds of interesting notices with which 
each volume of the Tenth Edition will delight bird-lovers. 


Let our last, division be. the Reptile and Tnsoct Worlds. 
All that lias been said utsmt the completeness of the 
Tenth Edition in the other throe divisions of our Circle 
of Life must 1x3 repeated here, for no space could Is* 
found for even a We enumeration of the articles on the 
Reptiles und Insects which the EneyvloptMlioJIrilavvirii 
contains. All the Snakes, COBRA, ASP, RATTLE- 
SNAKE, ANACONDA, VIPER, BOA CON- 
STRICTOR, are described, and the LIZARD family / 
lias a long article to itself, besides the separate / 
articles devoted to each member of the family./ 
CROCODILE, ALLIGATOR, TORTOISE, 
CHAMELEON, 1GUANODON, TOAD, aw all, 
hero. Descriptions of ANTS and their habits, 
of BEES, of the great SPIDER family, of 
BEETLES, of MOSQUITOES, of BUT- / 

TER FLIES, occupy some of the space / 
devoted to Entomology in the Tenth / 

Edition \ while the historic Scorpion, 

Twig -Insects, and the Praying 
M ANT J S, to mention only some 
of the freaks of the Insect 
World, can all be / Do you w a re- 
read about in / TO KNOW / f'\*: f ’• 
its pages, DOMES IIC ANIMAL'*..* 

‘I HP. ‘ r P NT II P DTI JON 
'I ELLS YOU ALL AL'UU; 

'I HEM, H Ok* HP.. DOG. (’/. I, 
PIGEON, SHEEP, PIG, GO VI, UX, 
AND EVERY OTHER CREATURE 
THAT MAN HAS DOM LL1 It A’! J D 


SCIENCE 


tli (, I ‘it i/ {/•U'.ltti flu * f hi'i i' Icoii « 7 

Ijt has betc, prolc.d z> . 


M ;<\rocty a /. or ///./v 0 / z//a 6'otz/, Body, and Possessions, 
,i / scientifically dcco moo wd C4HI YLE. 


HE Tenth Edition, marking, as it does, the close of the Victorian Era, tells in the vast quantity of articles 
devoted to Science the story of an advance in human knowledge which is nothing short of miraculous. 
When the Encyclopedia Britannica was produced for the first time about the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, almost every branch of science was in a state of stagnation, with little prospect that in a few short 
years Man’s whole theory of the Universe would be revolutionised. No one could have anticipated, and as 
a matter of fact nobody did anticipate, the whole magic story of evolution, of steam, of telegraphy, of the 
spectroscope, and of those ancient civilisations the discovery of which once and for all broke down the 
chronology of the Book of Genesis. 

Within the limits, it may almost be said, of the Victorian Era lies the whole romance of science, and this story it is which 
the Tenth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica tells in article after article of entrancing interest But it does more than 
this. It presents to its readers in many cases the accounts of the prodigious advances of science from the pens of those very 
men Whose labours and researches have endowed the human race with unexpected knowledge, and enriched daily life with 
unexampled facilities of communication, with immunity from disease, and with the beneficent rescue from the pains and 
penalties of human existence by means of anesthetics. If the nineteenth century had no other claim to fame this latter gift 
of Science would alone demand its award. In the subjoined extracts it has been impossible to do more than give the reader 
a slight idea of the immense range of subjects, the depth of research and the weight of authority which characterize the 
articles upon Science in the Tenth Edition. It has even proved impossible to find space for extracts representative of every 
subject, and the articles relating to mathematics, astronomy, geology, and the scientific enquiry into Man’s origin would all 
need a section of this pamphlet to themselves to convey any idea of their number and length. 



THE NATURE OF RONTGEN RAYS. 

From the Artivk (70 pages) fry J. A. FLEMING, /J.&., 
and J. J, THOMSON , JD.&, F.K.&, and otlurs. 
Electricity. . . . Whether Bontgon rays 

are a form of light, that is, are some form of electro-magnetic 
disturbance pro j Moated through the other, in a question on 
which at present the evidence is not quite decisive. They 
resemble light in their rectilinear propagation. They 
affect a photographic: plate, and as Brandos and Dorn 
have shown, they produce an effect, though a small one, on 
the retina, giving rise to a very faint illumination of the 
whole field of view. They resemble light in not lining 
deflected by either electric or magnetic forces, while the 
secondary rays, of small penetrating power, produced by 
the incidence of the more penetrating primary rays, may 
bo compared with the fluorescent visible light given out 
by certain substances when illuminated with ultra-violet 
light. The absence of refraction is not an argument 
against the rays being a kind of light, for all theories of 
refraction make this proj>erty depend upon the relation 
between the jicriod of vibration, T, of tho refracting sub- 
stance, and the period t of tho light vibrations, the refrac- 
tion vanishing when T ft is very small. Thus there would 
be no refraction for light of very small period, and this 
would also be true if instead of regular periodic undula- 
tions we have a pulse of electro-magnetic disturbance, 
provided the time taken by light to travel over the thick- 
ness of the pulse be small compared with the jieriods of 
vibration of the molecules of the refracting substance. 
The absence of polarization in llontgen rays after passing 
through tourmaline is again not decisive ; tho structure of 
tourmaline may be too coarse to produce polarization by 
absorption in waves of suck small wave-length, or of such 
thin pulses as we must, if we accept this view, regard as 
forming Jtunigen rays. The difficulties of experiments on 
the diffraction of these rays are very great, apart from 
those which would be caused by the smallness of the wave- 
length nr the thinness of the pulse. The secondary 
radiation produced when the rays strike against the photo- 
graphic piate or pass through air might give rise to what 


might easily be mistaken for diffraction effects. Itdnt- 
gen lias never succeeded in observing effects which 
prove the existence of diffraction. Fomm observed, 
in the photograph of a narrow slit, light and dark 
bauds which look like diffraction bands, but observations 
with slits of different sizes showed that they wore not of 
this nature, and ]Iaga and Wind have explained them as 
contrast effects. The last two observers, however, noticed 
with a very narrow wedgc-sha]H‘d slit a broadening of tho 
image of tho narrow part which they are satisfied could 
not be explained by the causes previously mentioned, and 
which they regard as conclusive proof of diffraction. . . . 

[A Hides dealing with Electricity and allied subjects 
will be found under separate headings — ACCUMULA- 
TORS, DYNAMO , ELECTRICITY SUPPLY, TELEGRAPH , 
TELEPHONE, THERMO-ELECTRICITY, TRANSFORMERS, 
WELDING (ELECTRIC), **.] 

THE ORIGIN OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

from the Article by Sir ROBERT S . BALL, LLdl, F.R&, 

A stronomer-liVijai of Ireland . 

Ntbular Th+ory. • There are very 

remarkable features in the solar system which point un- 
mistakably to some common origin of many of the 
different bodies which it contains. We must at once 
put tho comets out of view. It does not appear that 
they bear any testimony on either side of the question. 
We do not know whether tho comets are really indigenous 
to the solar system or whether they may not be merely 
imported into the system from the depths of space. Even 
if the comets bo indigenous to the system, they may, as 
many suppose, be merely ejections from the sun, or in any 
case their orbits are exposed to such tremendous perturba- 
tions from the planets that it is quite unsafe from the 
present orbit of a comet to attempt any estimate of what 
that orbit may have been countless ages ago. On all these 
grounds we must put the comets on one side for tho 
present, and discuss tho nebular theory without any 
reference thereto. But even with this omission we still 
muster in the solar system from two to three hundred 



I 1*07 j 

Professor DEWAE himself writes : lu* Article LIQUID GASES '•» the Tort 1 : Edition 

SCIENCE — LIQUID GA8E8. 
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bodies, almost every one of which pronounces distinctly, 
though with varying emphasis, in favour of the nebular 
theory. The first great fact to which we refer is the 
common direction in which the planets revolve around the 
sun. This is true not only of the great planets Mercury, 
Venus, tho Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune; it is also true of the host of more thau two 
hundred Bmall planets. All these bodies perform their 
revolution in the same direction 

The nebular theory hero steps in and offers an explana- 
tion of tli is most remarkable uniformity. lAplace supposed 
that our sun had once a stupendous nebulous atmosphere 
which extended so far out as to fill all the space at present 
occupied by tho planets. This gigantic nebulous mass, of 
which the sun was only the central and somewhat more 
condensed portion, is supposed to have a movement of 
rotation on its axis. There is no difficulty in conceiving 
how a nebula, quite indepeialciftly of any internal motion 
of its parts, shall also have hod as a whole a movement of 
rotation. In fact a little consideration will show from tins 
law of probabilities that it is infinitely probable that such 
an objoct should really have mmc movement of rotation, no 
matter by what causes the nebula may have originated. 
As this vast mass cooled it must by the laws of heat have 
contracted towards the centre, and as it contracted it must, 
according to a well-known law of dynamics, rotate more 
rapidly. The time would then come when the centrifugal 
force on tho outer parts of the mass would more than 
counterbalance the attraction of the centre, and thus wo 
would have tho outer parts left as a ring. The inner 
portion will still continue to contract, the same proecBswill 
be rotated, and thus a second ring will be formed. We 
" have thus grounds for believing that the original nebula 
will separate into a series of rings all revolving in the same 
direction with a central nebulous mas* in the interior. , . 

\The Tenth Edition contains Articles — SUN, by Sir J. 
NORMAN LOCKYER, EA \S,y COMETS, byE, S . HOLDEN , 

Sc. ZA, LL.l) formerly Director of the Lick Observatory ; 

OPTICS, by Lord RA Y LEIGH ; and TELESCOPE, by DA VID 
BILL, LL>D>, E.R.S., Astronomer •Royal of the Cafe of 
Good Hope .] 

THE SECRET Oh CLIMATES. 

From the Articles ( 102 pages) by late Professor BALFOUR 
STEWART , LULt FJt.,% and Professor CLEVE- 
LAND ABBE, l>iUK, LUK 

Meteorology.- The temperature of 

the air, at the surfaces of both the earth and ocean and 
throughout tho atmosphere, is the fundamental element of 
DiMiribit- both climatology and dynamic meteorology. 
Hon ot As far as it is known from direct observation, 
tempera* it is best exhibited by means of isotherms or Units 
tare* 0 f tcmjieruture drawn on charts of the 

globe. It can also be expressed analytically by harmonic 
spherical functions, as was first done by Sclioch. The 
normal distribution of terajs/rature for each month of the 
year over the whole globe has lwen given by Buchan in his 
charts of 1868 and of 1888, also by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau “Bullctiu A” of 1893, and again by Buchan in 
his new edition of Bartholomew’s Physical At/act , London, 
1899. The temperatures, ns thus charted, first receiv* a 
slight correction, called a reduction to sea-level, in order 
to reduce them to a homogeneous system. The actual 
temperature near the ground at any altitude on a continent 
or island may be obtained from these charts by subtracting 
0'5* 0. for each hundred metres of elevation of the ground 
above sea-level, or 1" F, for 350 feet. This reduction, 
however, applies specifically to temperatures observed near i 


the surface ot the ground, and cannot be used with any 
confidence to determine the temjHJrature of joints in tho 
free air at any distance above tho land or ocean. On all 
such charts the reader will notice the high temperatures 
near the ground in the interior of each of the continents 
in the summer season and the low temperatures in tho 
winter season. In February the average temperatures in 
the northern hemisphere are not lowest near the North 
Pole, but in the interiors of Siberia and North America ; 
in the southern hemisphere they are at the same time 
highest in Australia, and Africa, and South America, 
In August the average tern; >erutu res arc unexjHTtodly high 
in the interior of Asia and North America, but low in 
Australia and Africa. The vertical distribution in the 
free air must also Is* studied in detail, in order to under- 
stand lnith the general circulation and the special systems 
that characterize the earth’s atmosphere. Many observa- 
tions on mountains and by aeronauts in luilloons wore 
made during the 19th century in order to ascertain the 
facts with regard to the decrease of temperature rtfc wo 
ascend in the atmosphere, but it is now recognized that 
both these classes of observations were largely a tier ted by 
local in (l lienees due to the presence of the ground and the 

balloon 

f See also Articles ATMOSPHERE, CLIMATE , PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY, ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, J 


WHY THE CHILD RESEMBLES THE 
PARENT. 


From the A lilrh (5 pa$09) l>v P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
IKS F.Z.S. 

Heredity.—- ... . . Tlie fundamental basis of 
heredity is the sqjaratiou of a mass frorfl the parent (germ 
plasm) which under certain conditions grows into an 
individual resembling the parent. The goal of the stud,) 
of heredity will be reached only when all the phenomena 
can be referred to the nature of the germ-plasm and of 
its relations to the conditions under which it grows, but 
we have seen how far our knowledge is from any attempt 
at such references. In the meantime, the empirical facts, 
the actual relations of the characters in the offspring to 
the characters of the jwreiits and ancestors, are tming 
collected and grouped. In this inquiry it at once becomes 
obvious that every character found in a parent may or 
may not be present in the offspring. When any character 
occurs in both, it is generally spoken of as transmissible 
and of having been transmitted. In Lliis broad sense 
there is no character that is not transmissible. In all 
kinds of reproduction, the characters of the class, family, 
genus, fijKscies, variety or race, and of the actual indi- 
vidual, are transmissible, the certainty with which any 
character appears l>eing almost in direct proportion to its 
rank in the, descending scale from order to individual. 
Tho transmitted diameters are anatomical, down to the 
most minute detail; physiological, including such pheno- 
mena as diatheses, timbre of voice, and even compound 
phenomena, such as gauche, rio and peculiarity of hand- 
writing ; psychological J lithological ; teratologieal, such 
as syndactylism and all kinds of individual variations. 
Either sex may transmit characters which in themselves 
are necessarily latent, as, for instance, a bull may transmit 
a good milking strain. In forms of asexual reproduction, 
such as division, budding, propagation by slips, und so 
forth, ever/ character of the jiarent may appear in the 
descendant, and apparently even in the descendants pro- 
duced from that descendant by the ordinary sexual 
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Variation ; under these headings must be sought informa- 
tion on the important recent modifications with regard to 


processes. In reproduction by s]>ore formation, in par- 
thenogenesis and in ordinary sexual modes, where there _ 

is an embryological history between the separated mass ; the theory of the relation between the development of the 
and the new adult, it is necessary to attempt a difficult j individual and the development of the race, the part 
discrimination betweeu acquired and innate characters. I played by the environment on the individual, and the 
Acquired Character ** — Every character is the result of modern developments of the old quarrel between evolution 
two sets of factors, those resident in the germinal material i and epigenesis. The most striking general change has 
and those imposed from without. Our knowledge has ! been against seeing in the faits of ontogeny any direct 


taken us far beyond any such idea as the formation of a 
germiual material by the collection of particles from the 
adult organs and tissues (gemm ulcft of Darwin). The 
inheritance of any diameter means the transmission in 
the germinal material of matter which, brought under the 
necessary external conditions, develops into the character 
of the parent. There is necessarily an acquired or epi- 
genetic side to every character : but there is nothing in 
our knowledge of the actual processes to make necessary or 
even proliable the supposition that the result of that factor 


evidence as to phytogeny, The general proposition as to 
a jwirallolism between individual and ancestral develop- 
ment is no doubt indisputable, but extended knowledge 
of the very different ontogenetic histories of closely allied 
forms has led us to a much fuller conception of the mode 
in which stages in embryonic and larval history have boon 
modi fieri in relation to their surroundings, and to a con- 
sequent reluctance to attach detailed importance to the 
embryological argument for evolution. 

The vast bulk of botanicdl and zoological work on living 


in one generation appears in the germ-plasm of the subse- j and extinct forms published during the last quarter of the 
i, in those cases whore an embryologies! 1 IDtli century increased almost beyond all ex- p y 


qnenf; generations, 
development separates parent and offspring. The develop- 
ment of any normal, so-called “innate,” character, such as, 
say, the assumption of the normal human shajM* and re la 
tions of the frontal bone, requires the co-opemtion of many 
factors external to the developing embryo, and the ubsoneo 
of abnormal distorting factors. When we say that such 
an innate character is transmitted, we mean only that tJio 
gei m-plasm lias sucli a constitution that, in the presence of 
the epigenetic factors and the absence of abnormal epigene- 
tic factors, the l>one will apjxjar in due course and in due 
£ >rm. If an abnormal epigenetic factor bo applied during 
development, whether to the embryo in utcro, to the 
developing child, or in after life, abnormality of somo kind 
will apjKtar in the bone, and such an abnormality is a good 
type of what is spoken of as an “ acquired ” character. 
Naturally such a clgiraetor varies with the external stimulus 
and the nature of the material to which the stimulus is* 
applied, and probability and observation lead us to suppose 
that as the germ- plasm of the offspring is similar to that of 
the parent, l>eing a mass separated from the parent, abnor- 
mal epigenetic influences would produce results on the off- 
spring similar to those which they produced on the parent. 
Scrutiny of very many cases of the supposed inheritance 
of acquired characters shows that they may bo explained 
in this fashion - that is to say, that they do not necessarily 
involve any feature different in kind from what we under- 
stand to occur in normal development. The effects of in- 
creased use or of disuse on organs or tissues, the reactions 
of living tissues to various external influences, to bacteria, 
to bacterial or other toxins, or to different conditions of 
respiration, nutrition, and so forth, we know empirically 
to be different in the case of different individuals, and we 
may exj>ect that when the living matter of a parent re- 
sponds in a certain way to a certain external stimulus, j 
the Jiving matter of the descendant will respond to similar 


pectntion the evidence for the fact of evolution. y °** ny ' 
The discovery of a single fossil creature in a geological 
stratum of a wrong period, the detection of a single 
anatomical or physiological fact irreconcilable) with origin 
by descent with modification, would have been destructive 
of the theory and would have made the reputation of the 
observer. llut in the prodigious numlwr of supporting 
discoveries that have been made no single negative factor 
lias appeared, and the evolution from their predecessors 
of the forms of life existing now or at any other period 
muBt be taken as proved, it is necessary to notice, how- 
ever, that although the general course of the stream of 
life is certain, there is not the same certainty as to the 
actual individual }>edigrees of the existing forms. In the 
attempts to place existing creatures in approximately 
phylogenetic order, a striking change, duo to a more 
logical consideration of the process of evolution, has 
become established, and is already resolving many of the 
earlier difficulties and Ismishing from the more recent 
tables the numerous hypothetical intermediate forms so 
familiar in the older phylogenetic trees. The older method 
was to attempt the comparison between the highest 
member of a lower group and the lowest member of a 
higher group — to suppose, for example, that the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee, the highest members of the a]>es, 
were the existing representatives of the ancestors of man, 
and to compare these forms with the lowest members of 
tko human race. Such a comparison is necessarily illogical, 
as the existing apes are separated from the common 
ancestor by at leant as large a number of generations as 
separate it/ from any of the forms of existing man. In 
the natural process of growth, the gap must necessarily be 
wider betweon the summits of the twigs than lower down, 
and, instead of imagining “missing Jinks,” it is necessary 
to trace each separate brunch us low down as possible, 


circumstances in a similar fashion and to institute the comparisons between the lowest points 


[In ihe Encyclopedia Rritannica will be found Articles 

on HYBRIDISM, EMBRYOLOGY, VARIATION , TELEGONY, 

TML VICTORIOUS MARCH OF DARWINISM. 


Frtm tl« Article bj P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, D.&., F.Z.S, 

Evolution* A change has taken 

place in the use of the word evolution. Huxley, follow- 
ing historical custom, devoted one section of his 
h og may* ar qj (f ] ( . t 0 the “ Evolution of the Individual.” 
The facts and theories respecting this are now discussed 
under such headings as Embryology, Heredity, und 


that can be reached. The method is sinfply the logical 
result of the fact that every existing form of life stands 
at the summit of a long branch of the whole tree of life. 
A due consideration of it leads to the curious paradox, 
that if any two animalB be compared, the zoologically 
lower will be separated from tho common ancestor by a 
larger number of generations, %ince, on the average, 
sexual maturity is reached more quickly by tho lower 
form. Naturally very many other factors have to be 
considered, but this alone is a sufficient reason to restrain 
attempts to place existing forms in linear phylogenetic 

series, 

[Set (he master ly exposition of the theory of MIMICRY 
in Vol. 16 by GRANT ALLEN,] 
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A TIME-TABLE FOR ECLIPSES. 


From the Article (7 pages) by Professor SIMON NEWCOMB, 
Ph.D., D.Sc., I.LD., d'e. 

EellpSS.— . . . . . . There are two well-marked 
periods in which eclipses recur at nearly the same distance 
from a node of the moon’s orbit, one of 223 
ofMUpm »s? l unat tons, the other of 358. At the end of the 
latter period the eclipse recurs at the opposite 
node, and at the end of two jieriods, at the same node. 
The length of this jnsriod is 10, .57 1*95 days, or 29 Julian 
years less 20*30 days. Hence 18 periods make 521 years, 
so that at the end of this time the eclipse recurs on the 
same day of the year, in the mean, the time of recur- 
rence is so nearly at the same distance from the node that j 
we find each central eclipse visible at our time to lie one i 
of an unbroken series extending from the earliest historic j 
times to the present, at intervals equal to the length of 
the period. For example, starting from the eclipse of 
Niuevoh, 763 n.c., Juno 15, recorded on the Assyrian j 
tablets, wo find eclipses on Maj 27, 734 iu\, May 7, , 
705 n.c., and so on in an unbroken series to 1843, 1872, i 
and 1901, the last being the 93rd of the series. Those at j 
the ends of 18 jieriods occurred on June 15, O.S., of each \ 
of the yeai-B 763, 242 n.r., A.l>. 280, 801, 1322, and 1843. J 
As the lunar ]M!rigtut moves through 242 ,, 4 in a period, | 
the eclipses will vary from total to annular, but at the 
end of 3 periods the jmrigec is only 7“*1 in advance of its 
original position relative to the node, lienee in a series , 
including every third eclipse the eclipses will Ixi of the j 
same character through a thousand years or more. Thus 
# tho eclipses of 1467, 1554, 1640, 1727, 1814, 1901. 1988, 
ifec., are total. 

The length of the other period, called the Saros, is 
6585,1 days, or 18 years and 11 or 12 days. The fact 
that eclipses recur at the end of this period has been known 
from ancient times. Owing to the fractional excess of 
J, of a day in the period, each recurring eclipse takes place 
about 120° farther west in longitude than the preceding 
one of the series, and is therefore, not generally visible in 
the same region. During the course of a Saros there are 
223 lunations and 19 returns of the sun to each of the 
moon’s nodes. The clearest idea of the law of recurrence 
thus arising may be gained by the conception of conjunc- 
tion-points of the moon and sun in the following way : - 

I J /u! subject of Edipses is discussed at great length in the 

Article ASTRONOMY ( 7 &P<*£*s), by R. A , PROCTOR.] 


1 ML TlilAL OF THE PYX, 

From the Article (JO p&ges) by WILLIAM CHANDLER 
R0BERT8-AUSTEN, FAS., and R, A. HILL. 

Ml I fit* — The annual testing of the standard 

of gold and ailtur coins, called the trial of the pyx, from 
the u pyx ” or chest in which the coins to be examined are 
kept, is a ceremony of very ancient institution, It arose 
from the circumstance that the mint master was originally 
a contractor, under the crown, for the manufacture of the 
coinage, and it was therefore necessary that periodical 
examinations of the coin! should be held in order to aso 
tain that the terms of his contract had been complied 
with. At the present, day, when the mint master is no 
longer a contractor, but an officer of the crown, the trial 
of the pyx has a somewhat different object ; but it would 
appear from the description of these periodica) examina- 
tions in some of the earliest mint records that but little 
change has taken place in the manner of conducting them. 


The finished coins are delivered to the mint master in 
weights called “ journey weights,” supposed to be the 
weight of coin which could be manufactured in a day 
when the operations of coining were performed by the 
hand. The journey weight of gold is 15 lb troy, coined 
into 701 sovereigns or 1402 half-sovereigns. The journey 
weight of silver is 60 tb troy. From each journey weight 
a coin is taken and deposited in the u pyx ’’ or chest for 
the annual trial. This is made by the freemen of the 
goldsmiths' company tinder the direction of the crown in 
the presence of the queen's remembrancer, w ho administers 
the oath to the jury and presides over the proceedings. 
The coins selected for trial are compared with pieces cut 
from trial plates of standard fineness, which are in the 
keeping of the warden of the standards, these pieces 
being assayed against, the coins under examination. . . . 

[For the scicntifii account of the process of' me tat testing, 
see the four-pa#' Article ASSAYING, by Sir WILLIAM 
CROOKES , F.A\S.) 

THE MOST TERRIBLE OF NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

From the Article (9 pB&68) by J t MILNE, F.R.S., Jf.d.S. 

Earthqu&kts. We now know that 

earthquakes are many times more frequent than was 
previously supposed. In Japan, for exam] tie, 
between 1880 and 1892 no fewer than 8331 
were recorded — that is to say, on the average * 

there were during that time more than 1000 
disturbances per year, Although many of these did not 
cause a sensible shaking over areas exceeding a few 
hundred square miles, many of them were sufficiently 
intense to propagate vibrations round and through the 
globe. If we pick out the wtdl-mark<?d earthquake dis- 
tricts of the world, and give to each of them a seismicity 
or earthquake frequency per unit area out* third of that 
in Japan, the conclusion arrived at is that considerable 
areas of our planet, are on the average shaken every half- 
hour. 

The knowledge which we now possess respecting the 
localities where earthquakes are frequent and the forms of 
the foci from which they have spread, enables 
us to sj^ak definitely respecting the originating 
causes of many of these phenomena. it is^ w#ik#J( . 
found, for example, that although in many coun- 
tries there may be displays of volcanic and seismic activity 
taking place almost side by side, it is only rarely that 
there is direct relationship between the two. Now and 
then, however, before a volcano breaks into eruption Hut*' 
may lx; a few ineffectual efforts to form a vent, each of 
which is accomi>anied by no more than a slight local 
shaking of the ground. This is true even for the largest 
and mast violent eruptions, when mountains have, with 
practically a single effort, blown oft* their heads and 
shoulders. Thus the earthquake} which accompanied the 
eruption of liundaisan, in Central Japan, in 1888, was 
felt only over a radius of 25 miles. The unalysc.* of 
the seismic registers of Japan clearly indicate that com- 
paratively few' shakings originate near to the volcanoes of 
the country, the majority of them, like those of many 
other countries, coining from regions where volcunie rocks 
are absent. The greatest number spread inland from the 
Pacific sea-board, the movement becoming more and more 
feeble as it approaches the backbone of the country, which 
is drilled w 5 th numerous volcanic vents. What is true for 
Japan is generally true for the western coasts of North 
and South America. 
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Speaking broadly, earthquakes are most frequent along 
the steeper flexures in the earth’s surface, and in those 
regions where there is geological evidence to 
OrtMja of show that slow secular movements in the earth's 
quming. crust ftre possibly yet in progress. With a unit 
distance of 2 degrees, or 1 20 geographical miles, 
we find that the sIojhm running eastwards from the high- 
lands of Japan and westwards from the Andean ridges 
down into the Pacific vary from 1 in 20 to 1 in 30, and 
it is on the faces or near to the bottom of these slopes 
that Beismic efforts arc frequent. The slopes running 
from Australia, Eastern America, and Western Europe 
into the neighbouring oceans vary between 1 in 70 and 1 
in 250, and in these regions earthquakes are of rare 
occurrence. 'The seismic activity met with in the Hima- 
layas and the Alps finds its best explanation in the fact 
that these mountains are geologically recent, and there 
are no reasons to doubt that the forces which brought 

their folds into existence are yet in action 

[For an interesting account of the great eruption of Km- 
katoa, see Article GEOLOGY (23 pages) by Sir ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE , F.KS.] _ 

THE NEW GAS, 

DESCRIBED BY ITS DISCOVERER. 

From the Article (4 pages) hy Lord RA Y LEIGH, 

Argon. — The analysis of air was con- 

ducted by determining the amount of oxygen present and 
assuming the remainder to lie nitrogen. Since the time 
of Cavendish no one seemed even to have asked the 
questiop whether the residue was, in truth, all capable of 
conversion into nitric acid. 

The manner in which this condition of complacent ignor- 
ance came to be disturbed is instructive. Observations^ 
undertaken mainly in the interest of Prout’s law, and ex- 
tending over many years, had been conducted to determine 
afresh the densities of the principal gases -hydrogen, 
oxygen, and nitrogen. In the latter case, the first, pre- 
parations were according to the convenient method devised 
by Vernon-Harcourt, in which air charged with ammonia i 
is passed over rod-hot copper. Under the influence of the 
heat the atmospheric oxygen unites with the hydrogen of 
the ammonia, and when the excess of the latter is removed 
with sulphuric acid, the gas prcqicrly desiccated should bo 
pure nitrogen, derived in part from the ammonia, but 
principally from the air. A few concordant determina- 
tions of density having been effected, the question was at 
first regarded as disused of, until the thought occurred 
that it might be desirable to try also the more usual 
method of preparation in which the oxygen is removed 
by actual oxidation of copjxir without the aid of ammonia. 
Determinations made thus were equally concordant among 
themselves, but the resulting density was about 10 ’ 00 part 
greater than that found by Harcourt’s method (Rayleigh, j 
Nature, vol. xlvi, p. 512, 1892). Subsequently when 
oxygen was substituted for air in the first method, so that 
all (jn stead of about one-seventh jmrt) of the nitrogen was 
derived from ammonia, the difference rose to one-half per 
cent. Further experiment only brought out more clearly I 


the diversity of the gases hitherto assumed to be identical 
Whatever were the means employed to rid air of ac- 
companying oxygen, a uniform value of the density was 
arrived at, and this value was one-half per cent, greater 
than that appertaining to nitrogen extracted from com- 
pounds such as nitrous oxide, ammonia, and ammonium 
nitrate. ... At this stage it became clear that the com- 
plication depended upon some hitherto unknown body, 
and probability inclined to the existence of a gas in the 
atmosphere heavier than nitrogen, and remaining unacted 
upon during the removal of the oxygen a conclusion 
afterwards fully established by Rayleigh and Ramsay. 

The announcement to the British Association in 1894 by 
Rayleigh and Ramsay of a new gas in tho atmosphere wus 

received with a good deal of scepticism 

CHEMISTRY are devoted 158 pages in the Tenth 
Edition.*] _ 

A GREAT MAST ER ON HIS SUBJECT. 

From flic Jrlirle (30 pB$B8) by Lord KELVIN, (IJ'.f 

F.U.S., LL.lh, JKC.L. 

Elasticity. . . . . . . (’>) Diagram of St I'rtuwf'* 
cvrvil ineal *</ua re* for which torsion problem in algebraically 
solvable. — This diagram (Fig. 11) shows tho series of lines 
represented by the equation ;r 2 + //- - a(a A - G.r-y* + if) «- 1 
- n, with the indicated values for a, It is remarkable 



that the values a « 0*5 and a - - J( J 2 - 1 ) give similar 
but not equal curvilineal squares (hollow sides and acute 
angles), one of them turned through half a right angle 

relatively to the other. # 

[COMBINATORIAL ANALYSIS, ALGEBRA, DIFFEREN- 
TIAL EQUATIONS, DIMENSIONS OF UNITS , ELASTIC 
SYSTEMS, GEOMETRICAL CONTINUITY, FUNCTIONS OF 
REAL VARIABLES, LAWS OF MOTION, are but a few of 
the Articles on Mathematical subjects in the Tenth Edition , 

— 


Even within the space of time which divides this Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica from the 
Ninth the scope of Science lias extraordinarily increased. The age is one which is dominated by scientific? 
discoveries which multiply year by year in an "astonishing sequence, each more wonderful than the hist. It 
is this characteristic of omnipresence in daily life which makes it impossible in the space afforded by a 
pamphlet to do anything like justice to the subjects of research which are treated in the Tenth Edition by 
such men as Lord Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, Sir Archibald Geikie, Professor Dewar, and Sir Robert Ball. 
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SCIENCE IN 

THE TENTH EDITION 

OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA 


Sir F. Abel, Agassiz, 
Bernard, A. Bertillon, 


Sir Ct. Airy, Lord 
Chus. Bonnet, Sir 


Armstrong, Lord Avebury, von Baer, Claud 
Henry Bessemer, l)u Jiois Reynard, Brown- 
Sequard, BufTon, Bunsen, Prof. Cayley, Dr Charcot, M. E. Chevrcul, Sir William Crookes, 
| Cuvier, Darwin, Warren de la Rue, Dupuy do Lome, Edison, Faraday, Sir 
.1, Fowler, Sir E. Frankland, Francis Culton, (lalileo, Sir Archibald OiSkic, 
Conrad Conner, I*, (losse, .1. H, (Iroathead, Sir W. (lull, Haeckel, von Haller, 
Sir W. Rowau Hamilton, K. R. E. von llartma’nn, William Harvey, 
Helmholtz, Hipparchus, Sir Joseph D. Hooker, Humboldt, .1. JIop- 
kinson, Huber, Sir W. Huggins, Huxley, .1. P. .Ionic, Lord Kelvin, 
Kirchholf, Kollikcr, Lamarck, Laplace, F. Leiiormant, 
Linmuus, Lord Lister, Sir William MeCormnc, 


FEW 


LIVES 

Some famous 
•Scientists who have 
written for the 


Liebig, 


Johannes Muller, Newton, Sir Richard Owen, Sir James 


Paget, 


OF 

SCIENTIFIC 


Encyclopaedia 
Britan nica: 


Louis Pasteur, Richard Anthony Proctor, Sir 
Richard Quain, John Ray, Lord Rayleigh* 
Sir William Siemens, Sir (Jeorge (labric.l 
Stokes, SwummcrdiW, Sydenham, Sir Henry 
Thompson, Professor Tyndall, 
Vieta, Professor Virchow, Allred 
Russel Wallace, Sir Joseph 
Whitworth, Edward Wotton. 


MEN 


IN 


The Tenth Edition 


CROOKES 

HUXLEY 

RAYLEIGH 

KELVIN 

AVEBURY 

BALL 

QEIKIE 



ARTICLES 


ON 


IN 

SCIENCE 


At’Hiinftt.utntioii, AccVj lene, Arhroumtlwn.Acbl and 
AHmll Miuiuluntuir, AcwihUch, Arinins (J. i'ouah), 
Adulteration, Amnmutlen, JEUmr, Airy, Alchemy, 
Algff», Algebra, Algebraic Forma, Alluya, Alum, 
Analogy and AnulyniH, Anatomy, Argon, Arithmetic, 
Annaylng, Astrology, Aatronomy, Atsmmphnre, Almo- 
Kjdinne Electricity, Atom, Attraction, Axiom, lialance, 

i;.d i. P„ is..,,,' M •• ’* ».* , 


< ID 


\- 


• I..1 


Crystallography, Curve, Diagrams, Dialling, Differential Equations, Dif- 
fraction Gratings, Diffusion, Diffusion of Gasus, Dimensions of Units, Dis- 
tillation, Dynamics, Dynamics (Analytical), Dynamometer, Earthquake, 
Eclipse, Economies, Elasticity, Elastic Systems, Electricity, Electro- 
Chemistry and Electro - Metallurgy, Electrolysis, Electro - Magnets, 


Electrometer, Energetics, Energy. Er»id.un-u:., Equation, Euclid, Ev:*poi -i* ion, Evolu- 
tion, F**rrn»uitrtlion, Fir'cpb»v, P ’ r lu , ".<’ f~ . chi Fouro r s Seri**,, h.iijco, G.dls, Lcilvar o- 
me ti-r, Gosnous Fuel, ik'hrr O! mt Cun s Artihcml . G.*olo/y H do, H;u mumc 
Ana ys'-i, Heat, Heating H..lk*‘»or.' t Hm edr.y, H'trschel, Hodo^r.qdi, I* Inhnit-Mma! 


Light, Liquid Gases, Logarithms, Logic;, Magic Square, Magnesium, Magnetism, Magnetism 
(Terrestrial), Magneto-Optics, Mathematical Instruments, Mathematics, Nebular Theory, 
Nickel, Nitrogen, Number, Observatory, Oils, Optics, Oxalic Acid, Parallux, Parallels, 


Perpetual Motion, 
(Tlieon ). Rndiomei 
A<’id. Tcleyratihv. 


Phone! ies, Phonograph. Pie ••• |)!i"i' •< 

IT. Kaili-Pand. Haiti yai,g.\ Snl '• i >' w. 
Ti le'iluaic. Cranium. N airn*. N a n i I ia . S\ ; 


l,*!ialiTlii"ii-. Pan; i' "e . I! 
'. . A .ll rr S' 1 • ! : * i ih.< T » r. 
i\i*. \\ ;t \ r 1 ln*or\ . W Mi l / . 


• i * i 1 » I I I II 
T;irt ;i ri i * 
/< C I i : I « * , 
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Romance of History in Chrysanthemum Land. 


TT whs only in 1886 that a great tidal wave of 
Western ideas and reforms struck on the shores 
of " the land of the Rising Sun/* and in a space of 
time incredibly short for such momentous changes 
changed the England 

of the Fjast into a I"” ““ 

power so formidable, Japan 13 sno* anti 29 670a; 

1 , . 34 37 lii>; law scale map 

so self-reliant, so con- 34 46; alphabot 1 004a; 

. . American trade with 33 

BClOUS OT its own Aoflb; 23 771a; army 29 

, , .. TlKlci ; 23 «07ft ; art 13 

strength and its own mb', book illustration 29 

future, that it. dares r&b; buildings of is mv, 

* 1.1 1 ,1 burial (mihIouim 9 R25b ; 

to throw down the capital puntHhmont In 26 

. .1 ti/t 576c ; cities of 13 577 d ; 

gage to the Masco- civil wur, modi^vai 13 

1 . «« mi • , 5KII1 ; ell niHt a 2 693b; 13 

Vlt.e hilllSCflt, Inirty- 573<i; coinage 17 661C; 31 

1 201(1 ; coal produne 0 5Uc, 

four years ago •» .* j*.m 27 nod; 29 <iB5a ; con. 

was governed bv the tiifimi 1 ”? l&o 2 7 0 %fad? r ttna 

^ .-—who, like the sna? 1 .V'JBJ 

Dukes of Florence and 1 hjr ^ We * 9*7 * Inc t« an 

Milan, ruled the land IRjSgf? 

1 . 1*1 1 1 l/k Him 283b; death myth* 17 iihru; 

# \Uule the ' t * or dceorutlvc art. 19 635c ; 

to-day dwelt -a “ K J VfaWffiS 

shadowy, uneniwidored , lotc 

figure— in the palace i’a'wM 1 ? "duc”.^ 

I I. , Tlw»w, mm 579b ; 22 07yd ’• Knffllfth 

.tl L 'Ifu. incst WlO- trad* wlth 10 l66fi ; Eng- 

n uTtntink: llsli tnmtlcK with 33 445a ; 

guns worn a species ot lfK)a 29 7WU . ftIlltrH vi llg < 

vw*o r#nr*.nf who KIW 2 0 Wlb ; louna £ 005a ; 

w<e -regent vno bU(- finance 20 « 9 ib ; fisheries 

reeded one another in j» g** fa] 

a regular dynasty, con- f 7 or “ t nb 0 

tcmnoranooilslv With tin art. 29 7l7d; Fonnosn 

xt.mpOTam.uusi> wixu annexed 20 444a; (iorman 

th« existence of the trade wJt}l 22 l ml * 

xm Lxisxxmv. 111 xiu. (jure 4 Rrnln trH(ll , 

El mirror Onlv one lHOO-oo 2 9 70c; and Hawaii 

4 miperor, unn out 2 9 2390 , Lew Clicw 

of* them Tilled at il nn<114 496o; Indppcndfinco 

OI inun niKU H 2 701a; Indian trade with 

time .Lilian was Lhen 22 424(1 ; lnneotH 2 <19fic; 

umx. japan »as tmn inland* of 2 (WRc; JeKults 

essraif ifillv a feudal in 12 053a ; ivory carving 

tssuiuaii> a Tcuuai * i H oqucr-work i£ 

eountrv. Nest in }«! »«>«£*, ®omb; 

■ language 13 585a; 24 lc; 

power to the Shogun * crv *°® *® S5S ; 

I , , n IlghtbmiHft flyatem 13 580d; 

were the Daiuuos, the lticrauiro 10 580c ; 29 

, , , , , 733u; lycanthropy In 17 

feudal lords* And USr.s metal work 1 3 591b; 

2 9 710c; mineral prod 11 no 

Uny in turn had their 

knights and sciuires, JL® 517(1 ? 8 

n * , 727d ; 30 770a; inountaliiH 

th(‘ - • * M : 1 i I tl. Thirty- 10271 b: 29fl71c; national 

1 : debt 17 347b : 31 RHb ; 

four vears ago the nri 2J !£ S?^ 

* " 2 9 Wile ; 31 93a; 32 AfJTb ; 

people rose in re- and nmilrtllty 31 130b ; 

| » , ordnance 31 368J); orders 

helfion to restore the rf knighthood si 3410 ; 


6 old dynasty to actual I 
power, and the war of 

the Mctiji between the party . of the Shogun and 
the party of the Emperor began. This civil strife, 
bitter and bloody as eivil warfare invariably is, 
lasted many a long month till it ended in the com- 
plete victory of the Mikado, who, restored to actual 


I power, was brought by his subjects in triumph 
from Kioto to Tokyo, then and now the imperial 
1 capital. When this great change occurred in the 
j destiny of his house, the Emperor was a mere lad ; 

but he was a quick - 
I wittod, resourceful lad , 
oypt.fi r industry 31 400d ; and when his land was 

ftV; l,t pi i 20*7iV^ 4c oiinciorm invaded in 1886 by 

wiia* 0 i)MroJeum n1 indiJH*y Western ideas, he was 

# quick to grasp the 

lotion 23 715b; 28 037b; / . . , i • 

rortuguHHc viHit., lutti «ant. Nalue to him anti nis 

a SSti people of chanjft'N 

la ^d ; - l 'v?Artt which were »o radical 

K’* "b that it speak* volumes 

28,* his courage and 

1*310 re* p<wspi(!*u;ity that he 

revolution o'f'iws* a countenanced their 

rivers 13 572ii } flatsuma 

rebellion, 1 H 77 29 <i»r,c ; lUlOpilOIl. 

Hlilpplng 32 547a; Sbo* aii iu; u rmnimHc 

giinata overthrown 29 iV11 U11H rOHiailXlt 

Htoiy, with its as- 
uadi Ta"^, 0 ! ” SSlii tonisliing development 

oruptloriB 13 571c ; war iioritftitutional rule 

with China, iww 27 34b; OI eoiistiiutionai run. 

weights and measures 24 mirlnr +h<» wiki* tmuU 

490 (f ; wood carving 24 uncier xnc wist guiu- 

s^c 29 7tidi W00d cutH mice of Marquis Ito 

. lt , . , „ (see extract from his 

kloto- division. Japan 34 4« : , 

jy* „ . . , . lnography on p. 28 

— (Knjolo, Holan-jo)i town, ® J , l r ' v , 

Japan 14 92(1 and 50b; 34 of this pamphlet), IK 

4ft CM; earthquake 13 , _ . 1 * 

574b; exhibition 8 80M>: told HI tllC pagCH 

lilntory of 13 570b ; 13 ... __ , 1 ,♦ 

.577(1; 13 682a ; 13 5811(1 ; OX the KnCljclopama 

porcelain works 13 590<?; . / 

now Saikio 24 7i7d. Bi'ftanmva ; and, true 

Mikado : Emperor of Japan 13 to its traditions, the 

origin it 92(- R4 29 ,MH Editors luive on trusted 

Mlkjjdo; town, M.eh.. U.B. a« ^ to thow . 

•• Mikado, The” » M, 33 ^ huvc ^ ^ 

Samurai : 3apae.ee military liv « in and Can 

m 1 oeun K (ty?oofe d i ! B *Saf W a3 tel1 th ‘‘ stor y almost 

M? “Sutr w r r*“ ^o.u the point of view 

a a 6S7b; shrine, of id of eye-witnesses. 

_ . , __ , Remember this is 

Tokyo (Toklo, Ycdo) 23 482d 

and 33 Kjds *4 4<i j«; only one of the ro- 

plan Of 03 358 ; Fkotch J 

map 23 4.13 ; blahoprio lliunces OT History 

created 28 194b ; earth- _ . . , . * \ 

quake 13 574b; library 14 which are to be found 

&J4a; jnimary honpltal 26 . .. * 

n<i7d ; nun of is 570b; 13 in the page* of the 

577(1 ; 13 5N31>; HCJhOOl of m . _.{ ,.‘7, - , 

art pottery 2 9 727«. Tenth Edition of the 

Encyclopwdia Britan- 
nia. The rise and 
decay of the empires of the world, the triumphs 
and tragedies of dynasties, the romantic stories 
of the early civilisations of the globe, constitute 
reading more thrilling than the most exciting 
fiction. 


Tokyo (Toklo, Ycdo) 23 432d 
and 33 357d; 34 4<; JO; 
plan of 03 358 ; sketch 
map 23 433 ; blaboprlc 
created 28 194b ; earth- 
quake 13 574b; library 14 
£34 a; mlHiury bonpltal 26 
(Kl7d ; tIkh of 13 57Ub; 13 
577d ; 13 5831) ; HChOOl of 
art pottery 2 9 727g. 
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JO the readers of the First Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannic* the feats of the modem Engineer would 
have seemed nothing short of miracles. To have told them that their grandsons would travel more than a 
mile a minute, would make ships of iron float, would build tunnels under rivers, pierce their way beneath 
mountain ranges, or climb their sides in carriages weighing tons, make boats which would swim like fishes 
under the surface of the ocean, and even conquer the air itself and sail at will in navigable balloons from place 
to place, would have been to upset all their ideas of the limits of human possibility and to gain for yourself 
the reputation of insanity. Yet in the short time which divides the First from this, the Tenth, Edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica all this and much more has been achieved. 

The Engineer of to-day is a veritable magician, to whom the elements offer as few obstacles as were supposed to 
present themselves to the witches of mediaeval England. Glance through the extracts below. Few as they are, realize 
what they represent. See how qpch tells a story of the conquest of the air, the sea, the earth, the wildest winds and the 
mightiest waves by man's effort And if these few interest you, as they cannot fail to do, remember these are mere 
examples from one or two of the dozens of articles which each of the volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica coi(tains 
on the subject of the human conquest of the elements. Just as the essential quality of all mechanical work is 
its technicality, so the tyro in mechanics will have constant reason, as he consults the Encyclopaedia Britannica on the 
various branches of mechanics, to rely for guidance upon the Index which forms a part of the Tenth Edition ; while 
to the skilled Engineer it will, with this addition to its exhaustive survey of his life's work, prove the best as it is the most 
complete library which he can obtain* 


A MODERN MIRACLE. 

From the Article ( 21 pages) by OLIVER HEAVISIDE , 

F. R.8.; H. R. KEMPE, l'rindpal Technical Officer, 

Telegraph Dejiartmait, British Vast Office; FRANCIS 
JACOB , M.I.E.E. ; and J, A. FLEMING , F.lt.S. 

T«lMraphy.- . . . . . , Between 1894 and 

G. Marconi gave great attention to the improvement 

of devices for the detection of electric waves. 
MmnoaL ^ mil d e his sensitive tube, or improved coherer, 
as follows : — A gloss tube having an internal diameter of 
ai>out 4 millimetres has sealed into it two silver plugs VV 
by means of platinum wires WW (Fig. 10); the opposed 
faces of these pings are j»erfectly smooth, and are placed 
within a millimetre of each other. The interspace k filled 


K, and the other to an elevated conductor A or nearly 
vertical wire otherwise insulated. The great improvement 
introduced l»y Marconi was the employment of this verii 
cal air-wire^ aerial , antenna, or elevated eonduetnr , as it is 
variously called, in combination with the earth connexion 
at both the receiving aiAl transmitting stations ; this 
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Fio. 1ft. -Marconi Form of Coherer. 
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with a very small quantity of nickel and silver filings, 
about 95 per cent, nickel aiul 5 per cent, silver, sufficient 
to fill loosely about half the cavity between the plugs, 
which fit tightly into the lube. The tube is then ex- 
hausted of its aif, and attached to a bone or glass rod as a 
holder. Marconi employed this device as a very sensitive 
relay to set in o[>eration ordinary telegraphic apparatus. 
The arrangements of hi* receiver as subsequently modified 
are as follows : -The plugs of the sensitive tube T (Fig 





i'n». 17. — ' TiunwnllUtr and Itoc.Ivcr, later Marconi SyntHm, 

aerial Ixung used as a Hertz oscillator or radiator, and 

• ° i , 11 4 1 1 t 


.VICMIrfl iUilvnn, * * • | aOHL. 

17) are joined to the tmninalw of the secondary circuit j ^ a8 uri ° 0 i ec t r i c wave absorber. A simple coherer, 
S'S' of a small transforrifcr, called a “jigger,” which In > how 


its secondary circuit cut. in the centre and a small con 
denser C' inserted. The terminals of the condenser are also 
connected to a rolay R and single voltaic cell B through 
two coils of high inductance Kk ; the relay actuates a 
Morse printer or other telegraphic receiver through a local 
battery in the ordinary manner. One terminal of the 
primary eircuit l y of the jigger is connected to the earth 


however sensitive, is not affected by an oscillatory spark 
at any very gmit distance, the reason being that the 
coherer is a small object and offers little surface to l«i acted 
upon by the electric wave, and therefore gathers up little 

wave energy 

[ The Article ELECTRICITY SUPPLY describes in its 3 ;, 
pages the development of the indust Hal uses of Electricity .] 




The article ENGINES (19 page* )l gives the reader a fall description of Steam Turbines* 
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THE GREAT NILE DAM. 


From the Article (704 DB.&es) by Sir COLIN CAMPBELL 
SCOTT-MONCRlfFF, K.C.M.Q , arid F, H. NEWELL 

Irrigation. — Thu length of the dam in 

about 6400 feet — nearly mile. The greatest head of 

water in it is 65 feet. It is pierced by 140 under sluices 
of 150 square feet each, and by 40 upper-fduicea, each of 
75 square feet. These, when fully open, are capable of 
discharging the ordinary maximum Nile hood of 350,000 
cubic feet j>er hocoi d, with a velocity of 15*6 feet jier 
second and a head of 6*6 feet. The top width of the dam 
is 23 feet, the bottom width, at the deej>est part, about 82 
feet. On the left tlank of the dam there will Ik* a canal, 
provided with four locks each 262 by 31 feet in area, so 
that navigation will be possible at all seasons. It was 
intended at first to raise the dam 26 feet higher, but this 
would have involved the yearly submergence of the cele- 
brated classical temples of Philie., situated on an island just 
up -Stream of the dam. Had the natives of Egypt 
been asked to choose between tho preservation of Ptolemy’s 
famed temple and the benefit to be derived from an 
additional 20 feet depth of water storage, then 1 can be 
no question that they would have preferred the latter; 
but they were not consulted, arid the classical sentiment 
and artistic lnuiuty of the place, skilfully pleaded by 
archoeologists and artists, carried the day. As at present 
designed, the storage capacity of the reservoir is estimated 
at about 3,750,000 millions of cubic feet, which will 
^roate a lake extending up the Nile Valley for about 200 
miles. It is calculated that yearly the reservoir should 
Iki full before the end of March : after that the water- 
surface in it will remain constant, the volume reaching the 
reservoir from the south being passed on through the 
sluices. In May, when the demand for water increases, 
first the upper an<i then the under-sluices will be gradually 
opened, so as to increase the river supply, until July, when 
all the gates will Ikj o]m‘ti, to allow of the free passage of 
the flood. In 1002 this magnificent work was completed. 
The engineer who designed it was Mr AV. Willcockh, C.M.G, 
The contractors we re, Messrs John Aird <k Co., the contract 
price being £2,000,000. The financial treaties in which 
the Egyptian Government are bound up would prevent 
their ever paying so large a sum as this within five years : ] 
but a company was formed in London which advances 1 
l>criodicalIy the sum due to the contractors, on receipt from j 
the Government of Egypt of promissory notes to pay sixty 
half-yearly instalments of £78,01 3, commencing on the 1st 
July 1903. There are no treaties to prevent the Govern- 
ment of Kgypt from paying so moderate a sum as this year 
by year, and the payments do not begin until the first year j 
that a return may l*i exacted from tho additional irriga- | 
tion to be effected ! 

[AQUEDUCT, BRIDGES , CANAL , COFFER DAMS , 
PONTOON and RIVER-ENGINEERING are but some oj 
the Articles on kindred subjects in the Tenth Edition ,] I 


THE BISHOP ROCK LIGHT, 


From the Article (16 PQ.&6S) by W* T, DOUGLASS, 
MJmt.aE. 


hcavv seas to which it was exceed. Soon after its completion 
the fe’GWt. fog bell, fixed to the lantern galleiy 100 ft. above 



Lighthouse; The lighthouse on the 

bishop Rock, which is tho westernmost landfall rock of the Scilly 
Islands, occupies j»crhaps a more exposed sit uation than any other 
in the world. ...... In 18.01 the erection of agranite tower was 

Uigur* ; the light was first exhibited in ]Sf#8. The tower had an 
elevation to the focal plane of 110 ft., the lower 14 courses being 
arranged in stops, or offsets, to break up the force of the waves. 
This structure also proved insufficient to withstand the vciy 


high-water mark, was washed away, together with the flagstan 
ana ladder. 

[HARBOUR, LIFE-B0AT8, STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 
TITAN CRANES , &*c. } are some Articles which give details 
of the almost insurmountable difficulties with which engineers 
do battle ,] 
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I ■ The Tenth Edition 
j | contain** illufttra- 
I Hons also ol 
Santoa-Dumont'a 
I machine*, hettide* 
pictures of other 
attempt** to aolve 
the great problem 
of aeronautic**. 





SOME ONLY OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS ■'< tm, ^cicm RAILWA YS. 

(Sec Extract liolnw.) 



THE COST OF ENGINE^ # l/jiidoiiiiad South* Wwlerii Railway. -tL'' lindfr 1 uiimI. 


From the Artirjr 3$ pntfes hit Major - General C. £. 
WEBBER , r.n. : A, T, HADLEY , /',w, )Wc r„/c,r. 
sR/i,: Lt.-Col. H. A. YORKE, //.A*.. *7m/ >!;„>/ 

( hjii'tr (>/' ii<1 iht'tn/fi, titnl (llh> i's. 

Railways. <Mi tin* Continent ..f Kurope 

it is customary t" sell l« *«•« »m< »t i h\ wriuht, while in 
tin-iit Hritniu n n< I tin- I'nited Stairs they mv 
foca ■‘"M !, t -n niurl, enrh. Til* * n^t of material 

motives, Ihlrl Hal i» »n apart I'm in those which re 

su It tnnn demand, We may. however, take 
»i' typical a llntidi >j\-cnii pled jfinn l> engine and tender, 
with cylinder* I s b\ i! I im-lie-. Such rn,ifitie.> \\r|v 
»1< l in tin'll t liritaiu in I ^ 1 * *, * for about ,£.')( M mi, In 
the I nih'ij States w e may take a> t\p’,ral an ri^hl wheel 
or American type locomotive ami tcrnlcr, with cylinder* 
J7 hy ‘J I inches. Sndi engine.- were sold in 1*70 for 
about SlL'.TaO. in lsso for s'.mmmi, j„ Is'.mi for *7000. ami 
in I hoo lor **.“00, In iln* earlier \cars > 1 1 « • h an engine 
wa* unu-Ually lajc’c ami few wen- laiilt, Vow it is smaller 
than is ordinarily n-ed in the I'nited Slate-, rnrlher, 

• a* 1 # with the same -i/*- of cylinder^ the*e engines have 
im-reased in size, and weight during the t li i rt \ years. In 
l*7b an ei^Jit - wlcel American em-dm* with cylinders 
17 1 >y 21 inches weighed about 72.000 |l» : now it would 
w e i o i | about 00,000 It*, Then the boiler 'Wa* aboiil |s 
inches i/j diametej, now it j* about o|. Steam pressure 
has risen from KJO Il> to 1*0 'hand more. In the I'nited 
Mate- the prices in the ja-f ouarbr of I Iff If I were about 
sJlj.ViO for a 00 ton ( 'on.- nidation locomotive, Slo,oOti 
lo rii 00 ton Consolidation, and from *Jl\oO 0 to *15,000 
for a 75 toil Moeul or |0 when] engine. 

| A QUEDUC TS, BR/DGL S , PONTOONS, MIL IT A R Y 

ENGINEERS , PETROLEUM, ELECTRIC TRACTION, mv 

uninr tjn/v of the Articles it! the Tenth Juiition which will 


OeiiijMjuinI H» wheel tv|M‘, futon I ’untie lluilwny. 
(Hnldwiti Lwo, Wurkh.J 





THE THIRD-RAIL SYST&M. 
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1 lottery is discovered having a fair greater cajvacity. Tlio 
mechanical difficulties that have Ivon encountered in the 


From the Article (33 pages) Iry Professor i I. A . FLEMING , 
LOUIS DUNCAN, Ph.D., and EMILE GARCKE, F.&S. 

Electricity Supply.— . . . . . . A rail similar j 

to the track-rails is laid upon insulators and forms the i 
working- conductor. On the elevated railways in New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, and Chicago a pressure of about 
600 volts is used between this rail and the running- rails 
which form the return circuit. Contact is made with the 
third rail by means of a bronze or cast-iron shoe, either 
resting upon the rail by its own weight, or pressed down 
upon it by springs. This is generally attached to some 
part of the truck of the car in preference to any j>art 
of the body of the car, so as to avoid any vibration or 
sway i Tig due to the movement of the body ujkui its 
springs. The third-mil system 9 has been adopted in many 
instances where large and powerful trains art*, to Iv 
operated on private rights of way, but it is nowhere in 
use for electric traction upon highways or in streets where 
there is any jwissing of foot passengers or vehicles. An 
excellent example of such construction may l>e found in 
the Albany and Hudson liailroad, which connects the 
City of Albany with the town of Hudson, in New York 
State. Here the length of the road is about 32 miles, 
the track being of standard gauge and laid with a 
60-pound T-rail. A T rail of the same size, raised about 
1 foot above the level of the running-rails, is used for 
the electrical conductor, and is installed on insulators 
situated 5 feet apart on the ends of the cross-ties. All 
^ these rails are well bonded with copper bonds at the 
joints, and at road crossings, which on this mi I road arc at 
grade, the third rail is omitted for a distance nearly equal 
to the length of a train. Appropriate cast-iron shoes, 
fixed to the trucks of the front and rear cars of a train, 
bridge the space, so that the forward shoes are running 
on the rail past the break before the rear shoes leave it. 
Upon this railroad motors of considerable size and power 
arc used, and both passengers and freight in their original 
cars, as received from connecting steam railways, are trans- 
ported. Othor examples of third-rail construction occur 
in the underground systems of the City and South London 
Railway, the Waterloo and City Railway, and the Central 
London Railway in London, and the Versailles Division 
of the Western Railway of France. Experiments of great 
interest and value have l>een made by the New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford Railroad, upon a section of 
its track in the State of Connecticut, with a very simple 
system of third-rail construction, in which the conductor- 
rail is placed between the running-rails 

[See the Article ACCUMULATORS for further informa- 
tion on the subject of Electric Traction^ 


HORSELESS VEHICLES IN ENGLAND. 

a 

From the Article (linages) bymth* Hon t C, S, ROLLS 
and H. S. HELE-SHA W, F.li.S. 

Motor Vehicle^- - The three commonest 

methods of propulsion tnat have been employed up to the j 
present are steam, oil, and electricity. Of these steam is 
undoubtedly the most suitable for heavy loads, having a 
great range and elasticity of power ; oil or spirit for light 
carriages enabling long distances at high speed to be con- 
veniently covered without stoppages : whilst electricity 
the “ideal” motive power — iB at present a luxury to \m 
employed only for towns and short distances, until a light 


development of the light motor vehicle are very •many, 
and the chief disadvantages hitherto prominent have Wen 
noise, vibration, and uncertainty of action, all of which, 
as one may notice in the modern vehicles, have Immmi 
greatly reduced, although it is still essential for an owner 
to have a mechanical instinct - or employ a competent 
man — for the etlioicnt working of his car. For theii 
advantages, apart from heavy transport, much may U 
said. The capabilities of the modern Automobile, tin 
extraordinary control, freedom from vibration when in 
motion, and the exhilarating effect of gliding swiftly ami 
smoothly through the air, are points of which the ordinary 
individual is totally ignorant; hence the reason why a first 
ride in a good vehicle usually converts the most prejudiced 
person. A good motor ear lias a large field of use and 
enjoyment, though the public should be cautioned against 
the purchase of cheap and inferior productions, many of 
which are on the market, and which cause much disappoint' 
incut. A motor carriage has a scope of work far beyond 
the capabilities of a horsed v^jiiclc. It can cover long 
distances, is under absolute control, and can therefore 
travel at very high speeds with perfect, safety. It greatly 
economises space wla n among street truffle ; and would, if 
generally employed, render the streets far more sanitary, 
as well as reduce the wear on the roads 

f The Tenth Edition contains Artn/cs GASEOUS FUEL, 
GAS ENGINES, PETROLEUM , ACCUMULATORS, ELEC- 
TRICITY , frv.] 

THE TOOLS Of T Hr iUfUliL 

) 

From the Article Inj F. Ac HALSEY, Comultintj Engineer of the 
m liam! Frill (low pang. • 

Pneumatic Tools. The term pneumatic* is 
applied to a class of machine shop appliances of recent 
origin which have been develop'd chiefly in America, and, in 
the initial stages, in the railway repair and maintenance 
shops of that country. ThiH development was due to the 
prior existence in those shops of means for compressing air. 
The air-brake is almost universally used on American 
railways, and in consequence numloirs of the air-pumps 
which are fitte d on the locomotives are always to Ins found 
in such shops, either awaiting or having undergone repairs. 
In these circumstances, when an apparently useful 
application of compressed air was devised, it became a 
simple matter to lay the necessary pi]»es and connect up 
one of the pumps for trial. In many cases these pumps, 
in spite of their well-known low efficiency, were retained 
for a considerable time, several being combined in a 
battery ; but when the economy of the new methods hud 
been fully demonstrated, well-designed air compressors of 
a suitable and economical type were substituted, and are 
now considered a necessary part of the equipment of a 
well-orgamzed American railway repair shop. From such 
shops the use of the tools has extended to others, and 
especially to shipyards. * 

The machines may be roughly classified into small port- 
able tools, guided largely by the hand, in which the effort 
exerted is small but fairly continuous ; and larger stationary 
tools, in which a considerable effort is exerted, but 
intermittently only. All arc alike in one particular — 
the aggregate of power consumed ]x.*r hour is small. . . . 

f The Tenth Edition also contains Articles on PNEUMA TIC 
DESPATCH , PNEUMATIC POWER , ELECTRIC POWER , 
ELECTRIC WELDING , HYDRAULIC POWER , HYDRO- 
MECHANICS, &*.] 
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JHE subject of Engineering embraces the whole art of the design and construction of 
works of public utility. The Engineer is the skilled public servant, as his name 
tells you (for it is derived from the Latin ingenium , skill), and whether he build a 
ship, swing a bridge, or only lay a macadam road, he is always an Engineer. Thus it has 
been im possible to do more in this section than to take half-a-dozen articles from the 
hundreds which the Tenth Edition contains on Engineering topics and show you how interest- 
ing they are. But now we will divide the subject up roughly into four divisions, and so try 
to convey a better impression of the extent of information on Engineering which the Tenth 
Edition offers you : — 

Engineering on Land 


The Tenth Edition tells you about : Surveying, Geodesy, Railway Tunnels, Tunnelling, 
Si Gothurd, Simplon, Sutro and Hoosac Tunnels, the construction of Railways, of Viaducts, 
of Waterworks, of Roads, of Telford and Macadam Roads, of Stone, Wood, and Asphalt 
Pavements, the history and improvements in Fortification, the Strength of Materials, 
Gunnery, Artillery, Mine-sinking, Telegraphy, Elevated Railroads, Railway Stations, Rail- 
Way Brakes and Carriages, Pneumatics, Hydromechanics, Balloons, Energy, Force, Motion, 
Momentum, and every Mathematical detail which enters into Engineering. 


Engineering on Water 

This Tenth Edition tells you about : Bridges, Aqueducts, River Engineering, Embankments, 
the Forth, Brooklyn, Tay and St Louis Bridges, Caissons, Coffer-dams, Canals, the Suez, 
Panama, Nicaragua Canals, Harbours, Docks, Lighthouses, Beacons, Buoys, Irrigation, Life- 
saving Apparatus, Deep-sea Soundings, Dredging, Ocean Cable-laying, and every other 
Dranch of Marine Engineering. 

Engineering in Shipbuilding 

The Tenth Edition tells you about : the history of Shipbuilding, the Ships of the Phoenicians, 
;he Ships of the Greeks in Homer’s time, primitive Boats, Canoes, Whaleboats, Lifeboats, 
Steamboats, Steamships, the Great Harry, the Great Eastern, Ironclads, Cruikers, Torpedo 
Boats, Submarines, Ocean Liners, Turbines, Racing Boats, Yachts and their building, &c., &e. 

Engineers who are Famous 

Phe Tenth Edition tells you about : the great Engineers who have made history — Stephenson, 
lames Watt, Newcomen, Richard Trevithick, Isambard Kingdom Brunei, Pupin, Iluygens, 
Jir Richard Arkwright, and countless others. 
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RHjTV T is no mean criterion of a book that it should in* possible to 

I'f* I ' compile a volume of -20 pages almost entirely composed of 

liJU extract^ from it, which should constitute but a cursory review 
of its contents, and draw attention to but a few of itn features. 
Yet this is what has hem been done. This pamphlet, huge as it is, has 
only afforded space for presenting to the reader extracts, and those, in 
many cases, short extracts, from 'JUS of the 26,000 articles which tin* 
Tenth Kdition of the Ewyclopwlia Jiritanumt contains. The proportion 
of these figures is in itself remarkable enough ; for you have in your 
hands a book, 200 pAges of which have sutlieod to do little mure than 
compel a casual interest in a move eighty- sixth part of the contents of 
tile volumes under review, but if you have read at all carefully through 
the sections of this pamphlet, you will be prepared to believe a fact 

still more startling. It would Ikj an easy task to have brought this 

review to its present length by selecting some particular subject and 
making 2!)8 extracts from 21)8 articles devoted to that particular subject. 

The value of a work, however, does not consist in mere bulk. The 
EnryHopatdia /irifainura, after almost a hundred and fifty years of exist- 
ence, stands where it does to-day in popular esteem because of if deeper 
significance which lies in the extraordinary figures quoted. In his 
prefatory essay to Volume ,T2, Professor Karl Pearson writes?—" 14 Unite 
force, strength and bravery, material wiyilth, lmve in turn been dominant 
in the State : to-morrow will l>e marked by the dominance of intelligence. 
The most intelligent nations will l>e victorious in the struggle ; and it 
befits each State that would be great to-morrow as well as to-day to 
eflracatc and organise itself, from the statesmen ut the top to the plough- 
boys and factory-hands at the basis.” 

The history of the past has been the history of the supremacy of rank 
and of wtuilth, and of those physical forces which rank and wealth con 
trolled. To-day Knowledge has become undisputed Mistress of the Globe, 
Intelligence is the standard by which all men are judged, and the master 
force of the future. To appreciate this fact, then, is at once to grasp the 
immeasurable value and weight of those volumes of which this pamphlet 
is but an imperfect synopsis. The Encyclopedia Jiritanniva is umpiestion 
ably to-day the greatest vehicle of education which the world possesses : 
it is the sum of all human knowledge ; the way to power ; the means by 
which a man may become almost what he will in the modem State, It has 
become a priceless national property, which, a* the Prime Minister recently 
said, “will lighten the labours of every student, and will enable ail the 
£nglish-s]»eaking peoples of the earth to obtain, at. the least jxiHsiblo cost of 
labour and exertion, ail the best intellect and the best research of their age.” 
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